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PREFACE 


The sign-posts of the nineteenth century arc gone. At a dead end of the 
road America must now take a new direction. Which way out shall we 
choose that wiU not mean this way otrt, that is, which will not spell the 
rapid exit of large portions of civilized humanity? 

In this oudine I propose to give an exposition and critique of the prin¬ 
cipal political movements that have arisen through attempts to solve the 
modern sbeial antagonisms which threaten to overwhelm us. That the 
problems can and will be solved there can be no doubt. For the problems 
themselves cannot arise unless there are present those very material forces 
which in turn provide the basis for their solution. If, then, we study 
Liberalism, Anarchism, Syndicalism, Socialism, Fascism and Communism, 
it is not merely to understand the world, but to change it. And precisely 
for this reason must we comprehend these various “isms,” not simply as 
systems of thought, but as movements made up of people fighting for the 
realizaliqn of definite wants and needs, and expressing the material interests 
of particular social classes of a given historical environment through pro¬ 
grams by which they hope to transform the world, 

Such political programs are essentially programs of action. Whenever 
these programs change, it is not because the ideas embodied in them have 
a life or an evolution of their own, but because the material factors of the 
world have changed, giving rise to new interests and to new problems 
reflected by the programs. Ideas, even political ideas, have no history, no 
development, no more than do reflections of objects in a mirror. It is men, 
it is society, it is nature that moves, that evolves, and to whose history we 
must turn. 

A word is necessary as to the present writing itself. At first I contem¬ 
plated merely a political primer; I soon found the subject too complicated 
to be treated so handily, especially as there was no other single book to 
which I could refer the reader. Not a popular digest but a standard treatise 
was needed, and I was compelled to change both the material and the 
method of treatment. Because the task before me was primarily that of a 
pathfinder, the duty of incorporating the large number of references needed 
* to support the argument lay heavily upon me. The insertion of all the ref¬ 
erence notes, however, would have so burdened the text as to have 
amounted to another book in itself, and to have made the volume inac¬ 
cessible to many to whom this work is addressed. I decided, therefore, to 
' vii 
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eliminate many of the notes and references and to simplify the style as far 
as possible. Thus I have attempted to strike a balance between a pedantic 
professorial tome and a popular synopsis. I shall be well satisfied if the 
plain man in the street understands its purport. 

The present work has many defects of which I am all too painfully 
conscious. The necessity to compress the material gathered into two volumes 
has compelled me to eliminate important parts: chapters on feminism and 
pacifism, which were to go under Liberalism; a chapter on the Jew, capi¬ 
talism and communism, which was to be placed under Fascism; chapters 
on the present Spanish Revolution and on the Negro and communism 
which were to appear in the last book. Besides, there have been deleted 
sections on the early peasants’ wars, on the ferment in India, on the Irish 
Rebellion, and other material of a similar nature. 

In passing, may I say that most of the work was done in the libraries 
in New York City and Chicago and in the special libraries of the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan and of the University of Chicago ? Especially generous 
were the Law Library and the Clements Memorial Library at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

I must express my indebtedness to Vera Buch for her invaluable assist¬ 
ance in going over;.ffie entire work and for her contributions especially to 
the part dealing with the Russian Revolution of 1905. To Murray I^. Braun 
I owe many thanks for his persistent and capable labors in decking the 
notes. 


A. W. 
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INTRODUCTION 


P OLITICS is the science dealing with the State; revolutionary politics 
with the overthrow of the existing State. And by the State is meant 
the specific social forces which the economically dominant classes 
organize to enforce their will over the people of a given territory. The State 
is an instrument by which the ruling classes hold the power and compel 
the other classes to remain in subjection. Tax-gathering and military-police 
supervision are the principal activities of the State as such. With the 
development of capitalism, the State has performed increasing industrial 
and other social functions. This growth of State activity, far from identify¬ 
ing the State with society, rather has brought the antagonisms of that 
society to a head. In every case the State is the answer to the question: 
Through what does the ruling class dictate its will to the oppressed? From 
that point of view, every State signifies the dictatorship of a class over other 
economic classes.^ America is not exempt, although for a long time unique 
circumstmeas have made it appear otherwise. 

At bottom. Democracy, as a type of State, far from being opposed to 
Dictatorship, is a mode of Dictatorship. For example, it has been through 
a sort of Democracy, which in essence means the right of a more or less 
hrge section of the population to express its will by the vote and by the 
election of officers of the State, that the Dictatorship of the capitalist class 
in the United States has been expressed for generations. Here, highly 
propagandized Democracy has tended to conceal the factual Dictatorship. 
Or, to take a converse case, the Dictatorship of the Proletariat established 
in the Soviet Union has gone hand in hand with an enormous extension 
of the franchise. It is the prominence of the Dictatorship and its openly 
avowed character which have induced many superficial observers to over¬ 
look Russia’s inherent* Democracy. 

The term “Dictatftrship” may be used in two senses; to designate the 
essence of the State or to characterize the /orm the State takes. Thus, the 

1 By classes wc mean groups bound together, on the whole, by common interests spring¬ 
ing from their role in the productive process and in the social distribution of wealth. Such a 
^ class is, for example, the capitalist, subdivided into landlords, industrialists, merchants, hankers, 
and others. Such also is the proletariat, and similar groupings. Classes change with the mode 
of production. 

No classes, no State. Tlie Stale has its origin in the class struggle. The State is marked 
according to which class system is expressed through the State power. Thus there is a Slave 
State, a Feudal State, a Capitalist State, a Workers* State. 
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Dictatorship of the capitalist class, ix^ the Capitalist State, can be and has 
been expressed through a Military Dictatorship, a Fascist Dictatorship, or 
through a Democracy, etc. Again, the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, i.c., 
the Workers’ State, at least as established in the days of Lenin, was ex¬ 
pressed in a form of democratic mechanism by which the proletariat 
dictated its will and direedy controlled the government. 

Open or concealed. Class Dictatorship exists in every State. Nor does it 
make any difference whether the State be republican or monarchical. For 
that matter. Democracy may appear under a monarchy (Great Britain) and 
a Republic may be anti-democratic.^ 

This conception of the State renders irrelevant what kind of govern¬ 
ment may exist. By “Government” we mean simply the mechanics, the 
apparatus, through which the ruling class functions. By “Administration” 
we mean the functionaries and representatives of the State.® Whether the 
Administration controls the workings of the Government in one manner 
or another, whether the Government operates within the framework of 
this Constitution or that, whether the ruling class rules directly or indi¬ 
rectly, through its own members or those of another class, these questions, 
important enough in themselves and sometimes even decisive, have to do 
simply with the technique of governing. Questions of statecraft, problems 
of government, and the art of administration become important j^nly after 
the fundamental political question in society is solved: Who rules whom? 

We must note, in passing, that the apparatus of the State, although 
expressing the will of the economically dominant classes and acting as their 
servant, nevertheless can have a certain independence of these classeg. 
Bonapartism is a classic example of this situation. Indeed, those in actual 
power in the government may be members of another class, hostile to the 
interests of the dominant class and yet forced to carry out these interests. 

The various political tendencies struggling for power have been charac¬ 
terized as reactionary, conservative, reformist, and revolutionary. In this 
work, each of these terms will have an exact meaning. “Reactionary” will 
be used to designate that tendency or movement which would turn the 

^ The Athenian City State in Ancient Greece was an anti-democratic Republic based on 
slavery. When the thirteen colonies formed the United States of America, they created a 
non-democratic Republic. 

*The distinction that we make between Government and Administration is more or less 
an arbitrary one for the convenience of American readers. With us it is ordinarily the Admin¬ 
istration that falls, not the Government. In Europe it is the Government that falls or is 
changed. The difference is due to the difference in the development of capitalism in the 
United States and in Europe. We have been accustomed in political theory to separate laws 
and the machinery of government from men and classes. Not so in Europe. 

Governments and Administrations change according to the tactical and strategical needs 
of the ruling classes. 
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world backward, that is to say, which would give political power to social 
classes already pushed into the discard by the present capitalist classes.-A 
Royalist movement, for example, that would make pre-eminent the interests 
of the remnants of old feudal landlord classes, that would supersede science 
and industry with backward village economy—such a movement can be 
called reactionary in every sense of the term. 

However, it must be borne in mind always that the remnants of the 
past are still with us in the present, and indeed make up part of the present. 
Capitalism has always made compromises with the past; Royalty and 
aristocracy, for example, still remain in England; the Negroes still exist as 
a separate caste in the United States; the economic category of Absolute 
Rent still prevails in all capitalistic countries.^ 

Hence, even the conservative, who wants things to remain just as they 
are, is a reactionary. He is reactionary in a double sense; first, because he 
struggles to perpetuate the compromises of the past, even creating new 
decadent forces; and second, because he refuses to change with the move¬ 
ment of events, and, in lagging behind, drags the whole world backward. 

Considering society as actually evolving, we may go even farther than 
this and term “reactionary” not merely those movements which take us 
backward but also those which would, in any degree, hinder us from going 
forward far as possible under the circumstances. It is from this point 
of view that the Revolutionist properly calls the Liberal, or “fdlow 
travelers'” of all kinds, “reactionary,” both for not advancing society as far 
as it poMibly could go under the given circumstances and for struggling 
• against those who would go farther and quicker. Even the Revolutionist 
can be reactionary, if his policies and actions are such as to fail to bring 
the advancement for which the world is ready. On this level of social 
dynamics, all terms are relative: a Reactionary can be a Liberal Reformer, 
while a foolish Revolutionist can also be reactionary. 

For the purpose of the present analysis, we will say that a reactionary 
movement is one that would return to old and outworn systems and 
methods no longer compatible with the development of the productive 
forces; a conservative movement is one that on the whole wants things to 
remain as they are;*reformism, standing fundamentally on the ground of 
things as they are, would like to change the superstructural social relations 
so as better to perpetuate the existing system; finally, revolutionary move¬ 
ments advocate the building of a really new society from the founda¬ 
tions up. 

^ Absolute Rent has been attacked many times in America. Benjamin Franklin, as a 
Physiocrat, was for its removal. The largest movement of this kind designed to free the 
capitalists generally from the monopoly hold of their landlord section was the Single Tax 
movement headed by Henry George in the late nineteenth century. 
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Even here dassification gets into difficulties. The most hardened con¬ 
servative will concede the necessity for some degree of change, but will 
quickly add that the needed modifications are slight and must be brought 
about slowly. The difference between the conservative and the reformist 
tendencies is one of degree rather than of kind; one fades naturally into 
the other. Yet these differences can at times assume a bitter, sanguinary 
character. 

Reformist movements can be subdivided into two principal streams: 
reformist movements of a dynamically reactionary nature (Fascism), and 
those of a progressive nature (Liberalism). Here again the reader must be 
reminded that, as used herein, these terms have a nice content. 

Fascism is considered a reformist movement because Fascism does not 
struggle for the abolition of the capitalist system. Quite the contrary, the 
changes it accomplishes are entirely upon the basis of capitalism, in order 
to preserve it. The most modern highly developed forms of finance capital 
and trustified industry arc the powers behind Fascism. If, in spite of this, 
we declare that Fascism has reactionary characteristics, it is because it 
would destroy certain productive forces that have been developed under 
capitalism, and above all, because it would destroy those labor organizations 
which alone can drive the world forward. 

Liberalism is termed a reformist movement of a progressive nature. 
Here, too, certain qualifications must be made. In what sense has Liberalism 
been progressive? The contradictory processes of nature work in such a 
manner that, within the shell of the old, the elements of the new appear 
and develop before they burst forth from their integument and form a new, 
order. Liberalism is progressive only in so far as it protects the elements 
of the new that are appearing and permits them to grow until they can 
fulfill their revolutionary mission of destroying the old. But that Liberalism 
which defends the right of free speech for the Czar in the Soviet Union, 
or for the Ku Klux Klan in the United States, takes on, indeed, a reac¬ 
tionary tinge. 

Placing both Fascism and Liberalism under the heading of reformist 
tendencies, we find that Fascism is reformist, though reactionary, while 
Liberalism, though reformist, may not be progressive., 

In the category of revolutionary we place all those movements which 
have as their goal the creation of an entirely new system of society on a 
political basis calculated to release the fettered energies of the present. We 
exclude from consideration here those revolutionists, “palace” or otherwise, 
who agitate for insurrection simply to overthrow the existing political 
machine so as to win power for their own cliques. Of course, it has often 
happened that the revolutionary character of a given political program con- 
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sists solely in the aim it expresses and in the hopes and wishes of its 
adherents. But, after all, the only really revolutionary program is one that 
is scientifically verifiable: in short, one that in practice can lead to victory. 
Any utopian, unscientific political trend, even while claiming to. be revolu¬ 
tionary, harbors the possibility of becoming actually counter-revolutionary. 

The revolutionary camps, also, have been divided into two main 
branches: the non-Marxian, which includes Anarchism and Syndicalism 
(and sometimes forms of peasant Populism), and the Marxian, including 
Socialism and Communism (and sometimes forms of Laborism). This is 
not an artificial division; the monumental works of Karl Marx (1818- 
1883) and of Frederick Engels (1820-1895) stand as a great barrier sepa¬ 
rating them. Life, however, is more complicated than any formula. In 
practice Marxism has constantly been corrupted by alien elements within 
the Marxist camp, sometimes to such an extent that it was the corruption 
which assumed the name of Marxism, often leading to split-offs of one 
kind or another. Similarly, non-Marxists were forced to borrow from 
Marxism so that, in many cases, it became possible for elements within 
both camps to approach each other and to work together. 

If the State is defined as the instrument of the economically dominant 
classes, then the revolutionary movement may be described as the force of 
the ecoUBmically oppressed classes who wish to rise to power. Generally 
speaking, it is the poor sections of the population that support and nourish 
the revolutionary organizations and groups. The reformist movements, on 
the other hand, are supported by those propertied classes who have still 
Jomething to gain from the present social system. But the line between 
rich and poor, between the propertied and the propertyless, is not always 
so clear. All sorts of middle elements appear, blurring distinctions. 

Precisely such a middle grouping is Radicalism. The term “Radicalism” 
is employed here in the fine European sense and not as a generic term to 
cover any sort of revolutionary movement whatever. In this treatise. 
Radicalism is the extreme left wing of Liberalism, standing approximately 
upon the same basic theoretical ground as Liberalism, but organized sepa¬ 
rately, and made up of poorer class elements leaning towards egalitarianism, 
willing to break wifli tradition and ready to take extreme measures to 
insure victory. Radicals generally are not afraid of the masses or of violence. 
Throughout this book the term “Radicalism" is used in this precise sense. 

Radicalism may take the form of a “People’s Party.” This was the case 
with the agrarian “People’s” movement in the United States in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. In Russia, on the contrary, before the War, 
agrarian Populism adapted itself to definite Socialist and revolutionary 
tendencies. Under certain conditions, revolutionary Populism can ally itself 
even tc^ommunism. 
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Just as Liberalism aad Fascism filter down from the propertied classes 
and may embrace masses of toilers, so revolutionary movements may 
become completely diluted by tendencies belonging to the ruling class. In 
one country Liberalism may give rise to Anarchism, in another place, to 
Socialism. On the other hand. Anarchism has split into two parts, one of 
an out-and-out bourgeois nature, and the other with a revolutionary char¬ 
acter; Socialism has developed a section so thoroughly penetrated by 
Liberalism that all of its so-called revolutionary character has been dissolved. 
Co mmun ism may be so corroded by alien tendencies as to become the tool 
of imperialists to shatter the labor movement to fragments. 

Thus .the whole revolutionary movement is unavoidably one of splits 
and fusions that bewilder the uninitiated. Yet these splits are not meaning¬ 
less, nor are they based merely upon personalities. They but reflect the 
dialectical processes of life that must be understood if we are to become 
politically mature. 

Liberalism, Anarchism, Syndicalism, Socialism, Fascism, and Com¬ 
munism influence the lives of tens and hundreds of millions. Liberalism in 
England and the United States, Anarchism in the Latin and South and 
Central American countries. Syndicalism in Spain, Socialism in Europe, 
Fascism in Italy and in Germany, and Communism in the Soviet Unionj 
carry behind them the weight and momentum of enormous massfis. These 
“isms” have become powers and forces that clash for the mastery of the 
world. 



BOOK I: LIBERALISM 

I. LIBERALISM’S ROAD TO POWER 




1. THE ENGLISH CIVIL WARS 


P ARADOXICALLY, throughout history, Liberals have initiated 
revolution and have fought against it. They have been opposed to 
democracy, though they have claimed it for their own. They have 
fought against republics, though Republics were formed in their name. 
They have supported dictators, although the Dictators have then proceeded 
to crush the Liberals. Liberalism, then, is a complex political activity with 
the colors of the chamelion; it cannot be understood abstracted from a 
given concrete historical situation. 

Liberalism is no eternal spirit generated by immaculate conception, as 
some Liberals would have us believe; it is a flesh and blood movement 
with a well-defined liistory in time and space. Its classic home has been 
those well-developed countries where capitalism once and for all overthrew 
the domilradon of feudal economy and rapidly expanded its markets. 
Liberalism, at the start, was the expression of the capitalist class, already 
triumphant in the economic sphere, attempting to conquer in the political 
field. The strongholds of the movement were—and remain today—England, 
I^rance, and the United States. 

Liberalism, coinciding with the rise and domination of capitalism, 
required several centuries to mature and passed through a number of stages. 
With the appearance of merchant capital as a powerful driving force in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries came the Renaissance; with the 
development of trade and the rise of manufactures (hand factories) in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries came the Reformation. Modern industry 
has brought the period of People's Revolution. The period of the Renais¬ 
sance and that of the Reformation marked the inception of that movement 
which has become known in the political world as Liberal, although these 
earlier developments confined themselves mainly to the cultural and ethical 
fields of social life. 

The Renaissance could not have been born in the rough, stable-like 
structures of the feudal knights. For the arts to flourish cities were neces¬ 
sary; for cities to be created there were needed first of all trade and 
commerce and money. In the Mediterranean, following the religious j 
Crusades of the twelfth century, trade became enormously stimulated. 
# 
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There money-men first came into prominence. Entrenched behind the city- 
states under their control, they were able to develop a culture entirely their 
own. Traveling far and wide, burning with curiosity, and fairly shining 
with ever-increasing knowledge, they were able to rise above the ignorance 
of petty provinciality and to envision the wonderful kaleidoscopic panorama 
of the entire world as they then knew it. Such experiences were bound to 
give to the men of genius of that time a versatility, a catholicity, and a 
profundity that has righdy given the name of “Renaissance,” or rebirth, to 
the entire period. 

Art and science followed in the wake of the money-men of merchant 
capital. The consequent upsurge and hegemony of the Italian cities in the 
Mediterranean trade engendered a tremendous social fermentation. Men of 
intellect in increasing numbers turned from the land to the sea, and from 
the country to the city. They began to revive the traditions of ancient Rome 
and of Greece, to point out the glories that were once of the Mediterranean 
cities of antiquity, even menacingly to hint at the republics of the olden 
days. And thus the merchants began their struggle for power with an 
appeal to the past, with a demonstration that before feudalism was even 
known, merchants and city-states had ushered art and science and culture 
into the world. 

This was the time trf Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and .51 host of 
others who stand out, not merely as artists of a given medium, whether 
painting, sculpture or architecture, but who shine as craftsmen and scientists 
as well, who could move freely from one branch of learning to another. 
This was the period, too, of the development of literature, the time cf 
Bocaccio and Dante. Later there occurred a great blossoming forth of 
science in all its branches, from mathematics to geology. The names of 
Galileo, Keppler, and Copernicus are no small ones with which to conjure, 
even to this day. Modern languages began to develop. Historians appeared. 
A real beginning was made in political science with such men as Machia- 
velli. The feudal coterie was left to rot with its theological disputations, 
and if the merchant element could not as yet overthrow landed interests 
steeped in the past, it could circumvent, undermine, and overcast them. 

In everything they did, the Renaissance artists bound themselves closely 
to the money-men. They broke down the stern architecture of the feudal 
castle and constructed light and airy mansions fit, not for the boorish pug¬ 
nacious knights of old, but for merchant princes whose chief occupations 
were pursued in sumptuous banquet halls and boudoirs. The rococo style 
of the late Renaissance found favor as eminently fitting the newly acquired 
luxury. The art of painting developed to the greatest degree, portrait paint¬ 
ing most of all, for such art is best appreciated by those more fond of indoor 
sitting than of outdoor riding. Naturally, too, under such circumstances, 
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women began to come into their own; they became an object of art as well 
as the subject of artists. The era of the salon was at hand. 

As the Mediterranean began to lose its importance because of the open¬ 
ing up of the Atlantic, and as Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, and finally 
France and England were thrust into the lap of glorious opportunities, the 
Renaissance followed in exact order. The brief period of Spanish-Portuguese 
hegemony was marked by the scientific achievements under Prince Henry 
of Portugal, the writings of the Spanish Jurist-Theologians, and later the 
paintings of Velasquez. However, the shifting currents of history soon left 
these countries stranded, gradually transformed into cultural wastes. 

The advent of increased trade to the Netherlands introduced the period 
of the Flemish and later of the Dutch Renaissance. In the seventeenth 
century, at least half of the Dutch population was composed of merchants, 
artisans, or seamen. It is during this century that the Dutch attained the 
highest point in their relative standing and political power. 

However, by this lime not merely commerce was being developed, but 
manufactures as well; thus aesthetic culture was forced to share place with 
practical science, both natural and social. Art, that crowing cock, found 
itself increasingly displaced by the prosaic cackling hen of science regularly 
laying its golden eggs. In Holland there was not only a Rembrandt and a 
Franz Hals, but also a Spinoza and a Descartes,’ both of whom deliberately 
chose to make the Netherlands their adopted country. 'While Holland was 
daring to carry out an insurrection that terminated at first in a non- 
d^ocratic republic and later in a constitutional monarchy, practically the 
first of its kind where the bourgeoisie was in complete control, the Dutch¬ 
man Grotius was laying down a theoretical justification of these develop¬ 
ments in an attempt to build a basis for a body of international law. 

With the rise of factories in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
the spread of new methods of production, the money-men who had made 
their wealth through the circulation of commodities now found themselves 
supported by men who had transformed money into capital, that is, men 
who actually were producing commodities for a world market in a factory 
system based on craftsmen, skilled in the use of specialized tools and work¬ 
ing for wages. It was indeed time for these capitalists and money-men to 
transform culture, art, literature, and science into custom and morals. 
However, to change the ethics of a country it was necessary to reckon with 
the religious institutions of the time, particularly with the Catholic Church, 
which had frozen the ethics of the older ruling classes into eternal moral 
precepts hallowed by God. 

It must not be supposed that the Catholic Church had been impervious 
to the influence of money and of personal property as distinguished from 
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land and real property. Quite the contrary was the case, indeed. We may 
confidently dedare that the Pope resided in Italy, or rather that the Roman 
Bishop reached and maintained his exalted status of Pope, precisely because 
Italy had been, and continued to be, the most developed commercial coun¬ 
try. While it is true that the Catholic Church had a vast landed interest, in 
fact repeatedly based its conduct upon that interest, it is no less true that the 
Pope, as Pope, derived his financial might, not from his land estates, but 
from the vast drain of gold and personal wealth that poured in upon him 
from aU parts of Europe. His emissaries in collecting the tithes due him 
did not collect in land or in kind, but in forms of wealth that could be used 
as money, namely, precious metals and jewels of all sorts. The Pope was 
the richest money-man of all Europe. 

It was for just this reason that the Catholic Church could become a 
catholic church. Land ownership leads to provinciality, to particularity. 
Money, however, can move in every direction and is treated as a universal 
equivalent; it is truly a catholic object. Is it any wonder that it was the 
Jews, money-men and traders par excellence, who were able to transcend 
ancient particularist mythology and arrive at a belief in but one God? Has 
there ever existed a monotheism not concomitant with trade routes and 
commercial wanderings? 

This dual material basis of the Catholic Church, land anc^ i^pney, gave 
rise to grave conflicts both in the relations between Church and Crown, 
and within the Church itself. The strategic positions were held by the 
Bishops, and the struggles that arose hinged around the question, who 
should control the Bishops, King or Pope? In the Middle Ages, whfn 
money played a very subordinate role to land, the Bishops felt in no wise 
inferior; it was they who controlled the lands in each country. Because the 
realty could not be moved to Rome, the Bishops were connected far more 
closely with the native aristocracy, from whose ranks they most often came, 
than with the Pope. Although the Bishops were supposed to be elected by 
the clergy of the diocese, they soon became entirely subservient to the tem¬ 
poral rulers whose appointees they really were. 

On the other hand, the King was often glad to work closely with the 
Bishops. They could sanctify his usurpations; they were far better govern¬ 
ment agents than the other nobles; they were much more literate and 
cultured and, what was most important, they were barred from marriage 
and thus could not build up family holdings that could threaten the power 
of the Crown. Thus, in his struggle against the power of the feudal knights 
and lords, the King found it to his interests to favor the Bishops who were 
already divorced from ambitions of inheritance and political domination. 

The rise of commerce, however, and the shift of property from realty 
to personalty, gave the Pope the material opportunity to break the hold of 
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the Crown upon the Bishops. The chief instrument for this purpose was 
the Crusades, by means of which the Catholic Church at Rome increased 
its wealth and position enormously, not only because of the re-growth of 
the importance of the Mediterranean, but because of the weakening of 
feudalism entailed by the Crusades. During this period the Pope freed 
himself from the control of the Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire and 
declared that only the Cardinals, and not the temporal ruler, could elect 
the Pope. It was also in this period that the Pope broke the hold of the 
Crown upon the Bishops and made them responsible to the Church only, 
Rome assuming the authority to move them around from country to 
country, wherever needed. From now on the rulers of the Vatican concen¬ 
trated upon building up a highly efficient and centralized machine, 
immensely superior to all rivals, one which reached its peak with the 
truly remarkable organizations of Jesuits, Franciscans, Dominicans, and 
Jansenists. 

Since the Catholic Church was supported by the business men of the 
day, it soon reached out its mighty arm to protect and foster business and 
commerce. This could be done primarily through the workings of the 
Church Courts and through Canon Law which, with the rise of the power 
of the Church, became the chief instrument of the State in handling 
personal aiiai(^ and personal property. The business of the Church Courts 
included all cases in which clergymen were involved, or in which the per¬ 
sons involved were connected with the Church, or where the Church 
should be called in as protector, such as cases pertaining to monks, students, 
crusaders, widows, orphans, the helpless, etc. They also adjudicated cases 
wherein the rites or prohibitions of the Church were involved, such as 
marriage, wills, sworn contracts, usury, blasphemy, sorcery, heresy, etc. 
This was the place where people could come to have their personal affairs 
adjusted, where the merchants naturally thronged to get justice and settle 
their differences. The history of modern legal science begins with the 
revival of the study of Roman Law in the twelfth century. 

The amount of money which soon began to pass through the hands of 
the Church can be deduced from the fact that, during the Great Jubilee of 
1300, so great were the donations of money at Rome that it took two 
attendants, working night and day with rakes, to shove away the money 
offerings thrown before the altar. Thus was the alliance between Church 
and Commerce firmly cemented. 

Certain it is that the Catholic Church soon became thoroughly com¬ 
mercialized. Commercial and financial leaders became Popes, and the 
Church became the great patron of the Renaissance with all its liberal 
implications. Does this not account for the fact that so much of the art of 
the time is religious in its subject matter? So long as commerce and money 
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continued to open up the markets of the world and to develop Western 
Europe, Catholic internationalism could not be opposed successfully, and 
so long as money was confined solely to the sphere of circulation and had 
not yet become money capital in any large sense of the term, the Catholic 
Church could remain supreme in its field. However, later, with the rise 
of commodity production, of factory owners and wage-workers, a political 
economy grew up that was bound to take national lines and to run counter 
to the ultramontane policy of the Catholic Church. 

Having utilized the Catholic Church to the utmost, the nascent capi¬ 
talists were now prepared to shift their allegiance from Pope to King, in 
an effort to build up an absolute monarchy which could unify the nation 
behind the commercial commodity-producing classes of the country.^ The 
change in the mode of production of wealth, the shift from feudal self- 
sufficiency to capitalist commodity production, meant a change not merely 
in the relation of man to natural objects, but above all in the relation of 
man to man in the production of the necessities of life. This, in turn, 
demanded a change of conduct, of attitude, of morals, of custom, of ethics. 
Against these changes, the Catholic Church, finding itself outmoded, began 
to fight with all the power at its command. Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation were the result. 

Thus it is with the religious texts of the Reformation, that political 
Liberalism really gets its start. In the course of the struggle, moral and 
religious battles soon became political. Jurisprudence was emancipated from 
theology. As capitalist business evolved, and as the period of Revolution 
was ushered in. Liberalism emerged as a mature independent political 
movement. As a specific political movement, then, we can say that Liberal¬ 
ism dates generally from the eighteenth century (seventeenth century 
among the English and Dutch) and reaches its maturity in the nineteenth 
century. 

Liberalism and Revolution—^who today would think that once they were 
twins! Yet that very period which was marked by the rise of Liberalism 
witnessed the Great Rebellion ’ of 1640-T660 and the "Glorious Revolution” 
of 1688 in England. It saw the American Revolution of 1776 and the Great 
French Revolution of 17895 well as the series erf European revolutions 
that culminated in r848. It was in the course of these events that Liberalism 
found its best expression, came into its own. 

2 

Naturally enough, England was the first great land where the merchant 
capitalist class and other capitalist interests, profiting by the country’s 

^ It is this Kingly support of business that impels historians to label these absolute monarchs 
"benevolent,” no doubt. 
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favorable geographic position, by the events in Europe, and by their own 
advanced social development, were first able to impress their will through 
revolution, and gradually, by a series of compromises, to seize control of 
the State. England was favored by the fact that it could not be invaded 
easily by outside reactionary forces because of the strength of its navy 
defending the turbulent Channel and because internal dissensions and 
wars were weakening its rivals. A study of the English Civil Wars in the 
seventeenth century will enable us to trace the evolution of Liberalism from 
its very beginning. 

That the struggle between the old ruling classes and the newer ones 
demanding their place in the pattern of English affairs could be compro¬ 
mised in England was a result of the fact that both these country and city 
interests had been fusing together for some time previously. On one side, 
there remained at the opening of the seventeenth century only a remnant 
of the old feudal nobility. The country estates were being managed on 
commercial principles, and a recently ennobled aristocracy, financially close 
to the city capitalist interests, had arisen. On the other side, the merchants 
and moneyed men, entrenched in the cities, had waxed quite strong, had 
penetrated the countryside, and had formed a rural gentry class of their 
own. Thus, while at bottom the English conflict was a struggle between a 
new capitalist class and the old landlord class, yet the newer elements were 
settled in flb^country as well as in the city, and against them was a modern¬ 
ized landlord class that had become thoroughly penetrated by capitalism. 

An important clue to the understanding of the relationship of social 
forces of the period, a clue that is generally overlooked yet which explai^> 
much, is provided by the position of the English merchant marine. Afte^ 
the discovery of America, world history had definitely shifted from land 
to sea, and the old lords and knights were left high and dry. The feudalists 
might look fine on a horse, but they did not appear to advantage on a ship. 

The nascent capitalists, completely controlling the merchant marine, 
were quick to utilize the enormous possibilities in their grasp. England’s 
greatness rested on her merchant marine, the backbone of her navy. 
Through it, she could attain unprecedented economic power and world 
supremacy. For how long could the men behind this merchant marine be 
denied the political power in the country? This question was precipitated 
when the King imposed severe taxes on tonnage and shipments. 

The English already had the inspiring example of the Dutch. Holland, 
as it gained control of goodly portions of the world’s commerce, the Baltic 
trade, the spice trade to the East, etc., and as it built up its factories and 
cities, had been able to wrest itself free from the feudal grip of Spain, 
trouncing that country repeatedly on the high seas. This freedom, in turn, 
so unleashed the power of the Dutch that they became masters of the sea. 
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and the merchants and the capitalist class of the Netherlands prospered 
gready.^ 

In line with this commercial and financial development, responsive to 
the modern needs of the times, and led by the great banking center of 
Amsterdam, Holland established a limited monarchy and set the example, 
not only in politics but in general culture, for English Liberals. Religious 
toleration even of Jews became definitely established. A great theory of 
natural law and of the natural rights of man was worked out by Grotius. 
From the disciples of Descartes there developed a regular school of scientific 
materialists, while Spinoza in his ethic and politic gives us a viewpoint 
extraordinarily close to that of the English.® The embroidery of these Dutch 
patterns by the English shows what an extremely close connection there 
existed between the two countries, a connection symbolized by the bringing 
over of William of Orange to administer the English constitutional system 
of 1688. 

The old English rulers represented economic classes no longer of benefit 
to society, classes which imposed, rather, such rules and regulations as to 
choke economic advancement. Loss of economic strength had led to social 
decay and political parasitism. There was but one class able to remove the 
incubus of Absolute Monarchy and to break the fetters around industry 
and commerce. In a period when the proletariat was just bein^ born, and 
when the city had to take the lead, that class could be only the one in 
control of the new and increasingly dominant forces of commerce and 
industry, namely the capitalists. 

The English Civil Wars, although caused by the King’s heavy taxation 
of the bourgeoisie without their consent, were fought with religious texts, 
as though religious and not economic questions were the basic issues. In 
the seventeenth century this was the only means by which the immature 
capitalist class could express its interests. Besides, this was the traditional 
approach. A class struggling for power generally proceeds to the offensive 
under defensive traditional slogans and theories. Against the landed aristo¬ 
cratic classes endorsing the Pope and the Catholic Church, the business man 
throughout Europe supported Calvin, or Luther, or some other Protestant 
movement against the Pope. Calvin had complaiqpd that the Pope was 
making Christianity a business; he, in turn, wanted to make business 
Chrisdy. Calvinism took all the virtues of the capitalist class and turned 
them into the eternal light of the Lord. 

1 It was in connection with this struggle for sea power that Grotius wrote his work, on 
7 he Freedom of the Seas, and, as Holland invaded the fisheries under English control, forced 
the tart reply by the Englishman Selden's book, Mare Clausum, or The Sea Closed. Later 
the battle for the freedom of the seas was to be taken up by the Americans. 

* Grotius wrote his chief work, The Rights of War and Peace, in 1625; Spinoza's works 
were published in 1670 and 1677. 
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“Once the world had been setded to their liking, the middle classes 
persuaded themselves that they were the convinced enemies of violence 
and the devotees of the principle of order. While their victories were still 
to win, they were everywhere the spear-head of revolution. It is not wholly 
fanciful to say that, on a narrower stage but with not less formidable 
weapons, Calvin did for the bourgeoisie of the sixteenth century what Marx 
did for the proletariat of the nineteenth, or that the doctrine of predestina¬ 
tion satisfied the same hunger for an assurance that the forces of the 
universe are on the side of the elect as was to be assuaged in a diHerent 
age by the theory of historical materialism.” ^ 

In England, the religious protestant approach was made all the easier; 
the quarrel of the English ruling class with the Pope, a century earlier, 
had already taken the violent form of a break with Catholicism and the 
organization of an English Protestant Episcopal Church. In religion, as in 
economics, the aristocracy had already accepted some of the formulas of 
the merchants, and the way had been paved for the capitalist class to 
declare that its fight for Calvinism, for Puritanism, or for Separatism, as 
the case might be, was but the logical extension of what had already be¬ 
come the accepted mode of action. 

Henry VIII’s break with the Catholic Church, which came in the six¬ 
teenth ccijtury, after the Pope had parceled out the new world to Spain 
and Portugal, had several results so far as England was concerned. It 
operated directly, first, to end the interference of the Pope in national and 
international affairs; second, to transfer the clergy from agents of a foreign 
ppwer to agents of English absolute monarchy; third, to confiscate Church 
lands; fourth, to accelerate the process by which the rents were raised, the 
commons seized, and the tenants driven off the lands; fifth, to initiate the 
struggle against the Catholic powers for world colonies, counter to the 
Pope’s Bull. 

This break with the Church consolidated national economy, reduced 
still further the power of the nobility, and aided the commercial and 
financial classes. That the break was so violent, as compared with the 
struggle between the King of France and the Catholic Church, was due 
in part to the greater 4)ower and maturity of English national capitalism, 
and in part to the rigid opposition England was encountering from the 
papal powers. 

In France, two centuries earlier, rising French nationalism could only 
compromise, not break'with the Catholic Church. In their temporary vic¬ 
tory over the Pope during the Babylonian Captivity (1305-1377) at Avignon, 
the French had prevailed upon the Pope to favor their own national 
interests, particularly over those of their rival, England. In 1376 a report 

^ R. H. Tawney; Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, pp. 111-112. 
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was made in the English Parliament that the taxes levied by the Pope in 
England were five times those raised by the King. No wonder the English 
began to rebel and to produce such heretics as Wyclif. Thus was the line 
of Fnglisti Protestantism drawn from Wyclif to Henry VIII to Cromwell. 

In the struggle against Catholicism—and it was the threatened return 
to the Catholic Church by the Stuarts that sharpened the conflict—the 
middle class was able to cement a firm alliance with a large section of the 
new landlords by virtue of the fact that these latter feared they would have 
to relinquish the stolen chvurch lands and property, were Catholicism to 
return. In such event, it is estimated, ownership of one-tenth of the entire 
soil of England would have changed hands. Further, seizure of the Com¬ 
mons and other lands by large landowners had driven the peasantry off 
the land and had provided the necessary proletariat for the capitalists. 
This explains the alliance which united the English middle class with the 
largest section of the great landowners, and it is this alliance which essen¬ 
tially distinguishes the English Revolution from the French, wherein much 
large landed property was destroyed by parceling out the soil. 

While there was still a numerous free peasantry in England at the time, 
it is none the less true that whereas, under feudalism, the landlords had 
tried to bind their serfs to the soil, by the seventeenth century they were 
driving them off the land. Thus it was that the Puritan Revolution 
remained so stricdy a narrow struggle between the King and the middle 
classes, while the mass of poor agrarians merely stood by, aiding neither 
side. That the peasants took little part in the English Civil Wars is amply 
attested by the small numbers composing the armies in the field; at 
Marston Moor, the King had eighteen thousand men, Parliament twenty- 
six thousand; at Naseby the King had but nine thousand men. Both sides 
had to conscript and to impress. In 1645, at the height of the war, Parlia¬ 
ment had but sixty to seventy thousand men in all of its armies.^ 

For many centuries there was no class strong enough to challenge the 
Feudal State. The ruling class, therefore, had enforced not only its legal 
codes but also its moral standards. Morals and law had become fused; 
public policy and social morality seemed identical. And since, in a stagnant 
State, morality and not politics predominates, it had been quite fitting that 
the Church should lead and the State should act as the police officer of the 
Church. As new powerful classes arose in the sixteenth century to challenge 
the old order, morality gave way to politics; the courts were taken from 
the hands of the Church, which became but the ecclesiastical department of 
the State.^ The early Protestants did not challenge this state of affairs; in 

1 See C. H. Firth: Cromwell's Army, p. 22. 

^The great philosopher of this change was the Italian Machiavelli. 
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fact, their early complaint was that the State was not controlling the Church 
sufficiently. 

It should be borne in mind that it had been the commercial and financial 
classes which, emerging from feudalism, had supported the King in his 
fight against the feudal and ecclesiastical robber barons and, for their own 
purposes, had aided the rise of Absolute Monarchy. Naturally, these 
elements hesitated to attack monarchical authority as such at the start. 
Generally, it is easier and safer to attack the morality of the ruling class 
than its power of State. Therefore, classes seeking State power pave the 
way for the coup d’etat by a flank attack on the morals and mores of the 
ruling class. 

In the beginning, then, as the capitalists began their fight for profits, 
for free trade and free markets, and as this conflict drove them to a struggle 
for a cheap government and a sympathetic one, their program, the program 
of seventeenth century Liberalism, came to grips with the program of the 
old order. Against the Catholic religion. Liberalism set up the more urban 
Protestant one.^ It did not fight religion, but made religious fervor more 
intense. 

Seventeenth-century Liberalism did not separate Church from State. 
Rather, what the early Protestants tried to do was to guide the State, by 
substituting* tljeir church for that of the aristocracy. The minister thus 
became their political leader. This was most clearly exemplified in the 
Puritan theocratic State established in New England. Here the Church- 
State was carried to its farthest extreme; all departments of life were sup¬ 
posedly regulated according to the law of God. 

Against the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings, religious Liberalism 
set up the Calvinist one of Predestination in an effort to prove to the 
capitalist that the same eternal laws of God which the aristocracy claimed 
for itself were in reality upon his side. Whereas the capitalist declared the 
Law antedated and was superior to the King and called for the rule of 
Law as against the rule of Kings, who violate the Law,® the aristocrat 

1 “Like early Christianity and modern sodalism, Calvinism was largely an urban move¬ 
ment; like them, in its earlier days it was carried from country to country partly by emigrant 
traders and workmen; and itj stronghold was precisely in those social groups to which the 
traditional scheme of social ethics, with its treatment of economic interests as a quite minor 
aspect of human affairs, must have seemed irrelevant or artificial. As was to be expected in 
the exponents of a faith which had its headquarters at Geneva, and later its most influential 
adherents in great business centers, like Antwerp, with its industrial hinterland, London, and 
Amsterdam, its leaders addressed their teaching, not of course exclusively, but none the less 
primarily, to the classes engaged in trade and industry, who formed the most modern and 
progressive elements in the life of the age.” (R. H. Tawney: Religion and the Rise of Capi¬ 
talism, p. 104.) 

2 It was well expres.sed by Coke to King James in 1612; The King ought not to be under 
any man but God and the Law. But Coke did not fail to add that if the King did do wrong, 
not to the courts, but only to God was he accountable. (See R. Pound: The Spirit of the 
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insisted that the Law of the Realm speaks through the King. In both cases 
the law of society depended upon the law of God. 

Against the luxuriousness of the Catholic Church there was set up the 
asceticism of the Protestant; against the licentiousness of the aristocracy, 
the thrift, the discipline and moderation, the sobriety and diligence of the 
entrepreneur. Both advocated the rule of property, but whereas the aris¬ 
tocracy, the "elite by birth and talents,” wanted the minority of the land¬ 
lords graced by the will of God to do the ruling, the business man wanted 
the “^ite of character” to do the leading, and those qualities which consti¬ 
tuted character were precisely the godlike virtues which he himself pos¬ 
sessed in abundance. If the Catholic conceived of the princely Pope as 
embodying the monopoly of godliness, the Protestant busine-ss man took 
God from the bosom of the priest and put Him in his own breast. In 
religion, as elsewhere, competition replaced monopoly. 

The Liberal Church militantly advanced on all fronts in the struggle 
against the old order, of which the Catholic clergy were but a part. The 
Catholic Church had banned as usury the lending of money at interest; 
this was now permitted. The old Church had praised charity to beggars; 
beggary was now looked upon as a crime. 

Protestantism had brought no good to the masses of English poor, how¬ 
ever. With the rise of capitalism their standards became worsened. In the 
Middle Ages “. . . fortunately for the English people . . . their habit, even 
under the adverse circumstances of their existence and the uncleanly ways 
of their life, was always to subsist on abundant provisions of naturally high 
quality. They ate wheaten bread, drank barley beer, and had plenty., of 
cheap, though perhaps coarse, meat. Mutton and beef . . . were within the 
reach of far more people than they now are.” * “I find that the fifteenth 
century and the first quarter of the sixteenth were the golden age of the 
English labourer, if we are to interpret the wages which he earned by the 
cost of the necessaries of life. At no time were wages, relatively speaking, 
so high, and at no time was food so cheap.” ® Wages were about six pence 
per day when the weekly cost of food averaged but six pence. The working 
day was one of eight hours. Often the workers were paid for Sundays and 
holidays and given their maintenance besides.® 

It is with Henry VIII that the sharp change occurred. The currency was 
debased, the wages fell, the guilds protecting the artisans were destroyed. 

Common Law, p. 6i, who, however, carefully overlooks the second point of Coke’s remarks 
as to the courts’ lack of power. Compare Bracton's Note Book., edited by F. W. Maitland, 
I, 29-33.) 

J. E. T. Rogers; Work and Wages, p. 81 (abbreviated edition of Six Centuries oj Woiii 
and Wages, 1891 Swafii Sonnenschein edition). 

2 The same, p. 27. 

’ The same, p. 28 and following. 
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This process was continued under Queen Elizabeth. Between the middle 
of Elizabeth's reign and the breaking out of the Parliamentary war, prices 
doubled.^ Pauperism greatly increased. Wages were fixed at an extremely 
low level. In 1593, “The work of a whole year would not supply the 
labourer with the quantity which m 1495 the labourer earned with fifteen 
weeks’ labour.’’ ® 

The demand for labor was very great, since the markets were being 
extended and machinery had not as yet been introduced. The capitalists 
declared, with Luther, that pilgrimages, saints’ days, and monasteries were 
an excuse for idleness and must be suppressed; vagrants either must be 
banished or compelled to labor. Innumerable writers advanced schemes for 
reformed workhouses, which should be places at once of punishment and 
of training. If, under feudal traditions, the individual had called upon 
authority and social forces to aid him, now he was to rely only upon his 
individual will and work. Man, individual man, became the center of the 
universe. 

3 

As the English Civil Wars of the seventeenth century progressed, new 
forces began to enter the arena and to impart a different color to the Liberal 
movement. The Great Rebellion began to outstrip its original aims, as the 
French Re^ution was to do a hundred years later. After the first Civil 
War (1642-1646), the Liberals, who in England were the Presbyterians, 
took control of the government through the Long Parliament. These 
Liberals comprised those wealthy elements who were discontented with 
their lack of political power. They sought to make the King responsible 
to them, but by no means did they wish more power than that vested in 
them through a Constitutional Monarchy in which they had the decisive 
voice.® However, it was not these wealthy elements who had fought the 
war. The small and middle property holders had borne the brunt of the 
fighting, and already the masses were beginning to stir in their own right. 
They attempted to push the Revolution farther and farther to the Left, 
and it was they who now turned Liberalism into Radicalism. 

The Radicals had ^separated themselves from the Presbyterians, and, 
since all movements at this time took on a religious garb, had organized 
the Independents. During the Civil War these Independents formed the 
Party of Levellers. The Independents, in turn, were divided into various 
sects, according to the class position of their members. To the Right, rep¬ 
resenting the upper section of these middle layers, the “country gentlemen,” 

^ The same, p. 45. 

2 The same, p. 58. 

^ The Liberals desired no taxation except through Parliament, no arbitrary arrests and 
high-handed trials, no quartermg of soldiers. 
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were the Puritans^ (corresponding in religious views to the Congrega- 
tionalist Church in the United States, although in England some retained 
their presbyters). This upper section was able to win over many of the 
nobility and the clergy as well as strata of the lower orders of artisans and 
peasants, and it was this group who dominated. The military and political 
leaders of the Puritans were Cromwell and Ireton; the Puritan element 
formed the caste of the lower officers in the Army of Rebellion (the higher 
officers were mostly Presbyterians). However, few of these officers were 
part of the Levellers, who, as yeomen and city apprentices, composed the 
main bulk of the army soldiery. 

Among the Puritans there arose a fight on the part of the common 
soldiers against those they regarded as the “Gendemen” Independents, and 
the soldiers formed their own council to which were elected two from each 
company. 

Cromwell’s views of the Levellers and his class bias are well illustrated 
by the following: “It is some satisfacdon if a commonwealth must perish, 
that it perish by men and not by the hands of persons differing little from 
beasts! that if it must needs suffer, it sh’d rather suffer from rich men, 
than from poor men, who, as Solomon says ‘when they oppress leave noth¬ 
ing behind them but a sweeping rain.’ ” ‘ 

To the Left of the Puritans, made up of still poorer element/i were such 
groups as the Anabaptists,® and the Quakers.* This Left Wing of the 
Independents, differing from the Puritans, was called “Separatist” because 
it desired the separation of Church and State. Whereas the Puritans fused 
morality and law and wanted to make the State moral, the Separatist Left 
Wing wanted mutual tolerance, although those on the extreme left were 
hostile to the State as such. 

The Quakers could be described, in a way, as religious Anarchists with 
some Social-Democratic ideas. Living and dressing simply and by regula¬ 
tion, the Quakers regarded all Christians, even women, as priests. They 
refused to take off their hats to anyone. They advocated the separation of 
Church and State and were opposed to all paid clergy, and to the payment 

1 Naturally enough, the Puritans looked to Holland and America for their inspiration. 
Note that in America the Puritans and Left Independents, typified by the Pilgrims and by 
Roger Williams, were mutually hostile. The latter were for yeomen, the former for renters 
and laborers to setde in their colonies. Democradc Hooker had to leave Puritan Massachusetts 
for Connecticut where it was decided voters did not have to be church members. 

® Cromwell, as quoted in E. Bernstein: Cromwell and Communism, p. 164. 

“To the doctrines of these men—now beginning to be known as Levellers—^no one 
could be more hostile than Cromwell.” (S. R. Gardner: The History of the Great Civil War, 
1642-164^, III, 216.) 

»In the preceding cenmry, the Anabaptists had been responsible for the peasants’ wars in 
Germany. They, therefore, had a Communist tradition. 

^The Quakers were just arising at this time. 
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of tithes. Repudiating war, standing for penal and prison reform, for widest 
dissemination of education and science, and opposed to slavery, the Quakers 
played a prominent part in the reform movement in the eighteenth century. 
Theirs was a religion without ritual, and they were the founders of middle- 
class philanthropy. 

The recognized leader of the Quakers, John Bellers, took the view that 
labor was the standard of value hy which to measure all necessaries. He 
wrote: ‘*If there were no labourers, there would be no Lords. And if the 
Labourers did not raise more Food, and Manufactures than what did 
subsist themselves, every Gentlemen must be a Labourer, and idle Men 
must starve.” ^ During the days of the Civil Wars, however, it was not 
Bellers, whose influence came later, who was the spiritual father of the 
Quakers, but Jerrard Winstanley.® 

Winstanley was the leader of the extreme Left wing, known as the 
“True Levellers” or Diggers. They were called “Diggers” because they 
dared to dig on the common lands, retaking them from the landlords and 
reclaiming them for the whole people. In a stirring “Declaration from the 
Poor Oppressed People of England: Directed to all that call themselves 
or are called Lords of Manors,” the Diggers boldly averred: . . the Earth 
was not made puposely for you to be Lords of it, and we to be your 
Slaves. . . iJChercfore we are resolved to be cheated no longer, nor to be 
held under the slavish fear of you no longer, seeing the Earth was made 
for us as well as for you.” ® 

In his chief work * Winstanley advocates a system of society where the 
lafld shall be worked in common, where buying and selling, which arc the 
causes of war, are abolished, where no money circulates, where there exist 
common storehouses to which all bring their goods, and where all have 
the duty to work. There he staunchly afiirms: “No man can be rich, but 
he must be rich, either by his own labors, or by the labors of other men 
helping him. If a man have no help from his neighbor, he shall never 
gather an Estate of hundreds and thousands a year: If other men help 
him to work, then are those Riches his Neighbors, as wdl as his; for they 
be the fruit of other mens labors as well as his own.” ® 

Under Winstanley’s* proposed rule there would be no lawyers or clergy¬ 
men. Marriage would be based on love. The Administration of the State 

1 J. Bellers: An Essay jar Imploying the Poor to Profit (printed 1723), p. i. 

^ “It is almost impossible to read Winstanley’s earlier theoretical pamphlets without being 
struck by the similarity in thought and doctrine with those to-day still held by the Society 
of Friends, or Quakers, whose original name amongst themselves, be it remembered, was 
the Children of Light.” (L. H. Berens: The Digger Movement in the Days of the Common- 
wealth, p. 49.) 

“ The same, pp. 90-9t. 

* The Law of Preedom in a Platform or True Magistracy Restored (1652). 

® The same, p. 12. 

0 


0 
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would be elected annually, all voting except those who aided the king, and 
capitalists who bought or sold the produce of the land.^ Poor men, tested 
in struggle, would be chosen to lead the Commonwealth. 


Even the most militant of the Levellers, such men as John Lilburne, 
shied away from the extreme program of the Diggers; Lilburne, indeed, 
expressly disclaimed any sympathy with their views.^ 

“On April i6 appeared a new manifesto, in which he [Lilburne] and 
his comrades protested against the application of the term Levellers to 
themselves, especially if it was understood to include a desire for the 
‘equalling of men’s estates, and taking away of the proper right and title 
that every man has to what is his own.’ ’’ •'* Yet, among the mass of poor 
people who composed the Party of Levellers, only the Diggers represented 
the laboring interests solely. Many of them were Deists, some Atheists; 
later many identified themselves with the Quakers.* 

As the first Civil War came to an end with the victory of the Long 
Parliament and the Presbyterians over the King, these Liberals found that 
the Army had begun to take the theories of democracy seriously.® The 
Army Levellers insisted that since Parliament itself represented only a 
minority, Parliament yield to the people. Parliament had retained the game 
laws and tithes, had preserved the privileges of the great tradiqg. companies 
and now, thoroughly frightened, began to make overtures to the King and 
tried to disband the Army. Whereupon, the Army broke into Parliament, 
cleaned out the Liberals, and left only the Independents in a Rump Parlia¬ 
ment.® This led to the second Civil War (1648-1649) in which the King’s 

^Thus Winstanlcy was a forerunner of Lenin's theory of the democratic-dictatorship of 
the workers and peasants. 

*G. P. Gooch: English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century, pp. 178-179. 

® S. R. Gardner: History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649-1660, I, 47. 

*The following chart may clarify the complicated situation somewhat: 

Political Category Religious Views 

Liberals Presbyterian 

Radicals Independent ("Grndemen” Puritans); leader: Cromwell 


Radical-Levellers 
(leader: Lilburne) 


Independent (Puritans) 

. (Quakers); leader: Bellcrs 

Separatist (Anabaptists) 

(Etc.) 


True" Levellers, or . 

Diggers [Social-Revolutionists] JTheist Deist or Atheist (some Quakers and 
(leader: Winstanley) Anabaptists) 


“See “The Agreement of the People as presented to the Council of the Army, Oa. 28, 
1647" in S. R. Gardner: The History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649, III, 607-609, 
Appendix. 

* In this attack on the Long Parliament, “Cromwell joined the army because he wished 
to prevent the outbreak of anarchy or civil war.” (C. H. Firth: Oliver Cromwell, p. 164.) 
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forces, although now aided by the Libera] Presbyterians, were decisively 
crushed.^ 

From the very beginning the bourgeoisie had been fearful diat the Civil 
War would go too far in upsetting the property structure. At first the army 
of Parliament had been led by several big Lords but after the defeat of 
the king at Marston Moor these officers were mortally afraid not of being 
defeated but of beating the king too much. They therefore sabotaged the 
further conduct of the War and Cromwell was forced to bring charges 
against the Earl of Manchester.^ As the old officers laid down their com¬ 
missions Cromwell’s Model Army took the lead. In his turn, Cromwell, 
too, tried to restrict the composition of the army. “Captain Cromwell told 
Cousin Hampden, They never would get on with a set of poor tapsters 
and town-apprentice people, fighting against men of honour. To cope with 
men of honour they must have men of religion.” ® None the less, in spite 
of all of Cromwell’s efforts, his men began to get out of hand and to set up 
their own soldiers Soviets and their own dual power to Parliament. 

The wealthy and middle property holders had defeated the aristocracy; 
the middle and poor property holders had defeated the wealthy Liberals. 
Now it was the turn of the middle property holder to feel the pressure of 
the poorer classes, comprised of yeomen, apprentices, and artisans. Under 
their plebeiaa pressure, Charles I was executed, and the Commonwealth 
proclaimed. 

The Levellers, as a Democratic party, stood for manhood suffrage, for 
the rights of the soldier as against the officer, for equal electoral divisions, 
for biennial parliaments, for a Republic, for careful restriction of the rights 
of Parliament as against those of the people. To these proposals were 
added demands for a direct tax according to wealth, and for measures for 
the insurance of work and the decent maintenance of the poor, the aged, 
and the sick. However, not even this democratic group would go so far 
as to urge that wage earners or paupers should vote.^ 

The attitude of the leading Puritan gentlemen towards the interests of 
labor was quite clear. “The eager spirits who crowded into the House of 
Commons, the mounted yeomen who rode with Hampden, the men who 
fought and won at Marston Moor and Naseby, thought no more of the 
peasant and the workman, had no more care for bettering him, than the 
Irish patriots of 1782 cared for the kernes and cottiers on whose labours 
they lived. For in the midst of this batdc of giants, . . . the English poor 

^ The Liberal Presbyterians held the City of London; unlike Paris of 1793, Liberal London 
was against the Radicals. 

®T. Carlyle: Oliver CromtveU’s Letters and Speeches, I, 195 (1897 edition). 

^The same, p. 128. 

* Under the influence of the Levellers, Harrington wrote his utopia, The Commonwedth 
of Oceana. 
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who lived by wages were sinking lower and lower, and £asr taking their 
place in the contrast with the opulence which trade and commerce began, 
and manu&cturing activity muldplied, as the beggarly hewers and drawers 
of prosperous and progressive England.” ^ 

When Leveller agitation became acute in 1647, the leaders of the Model 
Army laid down the law in no uncertain terms. Cromwell . . branded 
the proposal for the universal franchise as anarchy, and carried a vote dis¬ 
missing officers and agitators alike to their regiments.” ^ And “Ireton devel¬ 
oped his theory of the English Constitution, namely, that it was intended 
to secure property. To that end it had limited the suffrage to those who 
had a fixed stake in the kingdom. Once extend this franchise to all men 
on the ground that by nature they had a right to it, as necessary to their 
liberties, and all property was gone; for it could be argued on the same 
ground that by nature any man had a right to any property that he needed 
I for his support.” ® When some of the poor soldiers stepped up and asked 
^ what rights did they have since they possessed no property, Ireton brazenly 
replied the right to live under the rule of property. 

Just as Parliament had tried to restrict the King, so did the Levellers 
try to define the powers of Parliament. In the beginning of their struggle 
against the privileges of the Crown, in 1640, the leaders of Parliament had 
been careful not to deny that the source of the law lay in the King, but 
merely claimed that the law-making powers of the King were limited by 
the fundamental law of the land. It was this fundamental law, indeed, that 
protected the law-making prerogatives of the Crown. Later, in 1642, Par¬ 
liament began to maintain that it was the sole interpreter of what the Ijw 
of the land really was. “The power to interpret the constitution of the king¬ 
dom was the bridge that carried the Long Parliament from the doctrine of 
the supremacy of the law to the doctrine of the supremacy of Parliament.” * 
In the end Parliament decided to assert that it, and it alone, could make 
the law, since, it was declared. Parliament was the supreme council to 
the King, whose advice the King was bound to take. Thus Parliament be¬ 
came like a supreme court from which there was no appeal and took on 
the functions of court, council and legislature. 

But “if every regal act on the part of the King could be supposed to 
be the result of counsel, and if he were debarred from accepting other 
counsel than that of Parliament, he became a mere automaton to register 
its decrees.”® Parliament had begun the struggle with the claim that the 
King had to listen to the representatives of the people, it ended up with 

J, E. T. Rogers: work cited, p. 97, 

*T, C. Pease: The Leveller Movementt p. 224. 

^ The same, p. 219. 

■*The same, p. 7. 

®The same, p. 20. 
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refusing the King any say whatever and claiming absolute power not only 
over the King but over the people as well. 

It was now the turn of the Levellers to point out that it was ridiculous 
on the part of Parliament to claim to represent the nation as a whole when 
so many were disfranchised. If the people might on occasion revoke the 
grant of power they had made to a king, they could also revoke the grant 
of power they had made to their representatives and that the real source 
of the law lay not in Parliament but in the people. 

The “Gentlemen” Independents, who, under the pressure of events hjid 
joined with the soldiers against the Liberal Parliament, soon came to blows 
with their Left Wing. The leaders of the democrats were shot or jailed. 
The insurrectionary move within the army was put down with a stern 
hand. The Rump Parliament, now orJy a handful and thoroughly futile, 
was dissolved,! the Protectorate established, and the Revolution ended.® 

“The Leveller constitutional theories, however, have not vanished from 
the world. Around the fundamental principle of. the limitation of govern¬ 
ment by paramount law, the Levellers developed a body of constitutional 
and political doctrines that suggest the main theories of American consti¬ 
tutional law. The sovereignty of the people, the inalienable right of the 
individual, the binding force of paramount law, the enforcement of politi¬ 
cal law by jjijJicial action—all of these are American doctrines.”® 

Under Cromwell the government did not go beyond limited Liberal 
propositions. Every concession was made to the wealthy classes. Only a 
small number of the leading Royalists lost the whole of their estates, the 
rest merely having to pay fines ranging from one-tenth to one-third of the 
value of their property. Titles were not abolished, and Church and State 
not separated, although a good deal of toleration was permitted, even 
towards the Jews.* Liberal reforms took place in the courts, in civil and 
criminal law, and in taxation. Civil marriage was established ® at this period, 

1640 there had been 490 members of Parliament; in 1649 there were only 90. 

"The policy of Cromwell had been to esublish a contemptible Parliament. He was suc¬ 
cessful, and the Parliament which he had created had become the laughing-stock of the 
nation. The day arrived when Parliament, awning its own unworthincss, resigned its authority 
to Cromwell.” (Napoleon's Notes on English History, p. iii, published 1905.) 

® The English capitalists were able to stop the Revolution far more easily than the French 
a century later. This abrupt end of the Revolution made all the leading characters appear 
thwarted and confined. Oliver Cromwell thus can be made out as both Robespierre and 
Bonaparte; John Lilburne as both Marat and Hebert. Such comparisons, however, must be 
guarded against as liable to misconstructions. 

® T. C. Pease: work cited, p. 363. 

*More toleration was allowed the Catholics and Jews than the Unitarians. However, in 
the American and French Revolutions, the principal Liberals were by that time either Unitarian 
or Deist. 

“ The various religious groups had different policies in regard to marriage. The Catholics 
believed in no divorce whatever; the Anglicans, divorce for adultery only; the Puritans advo- 
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relief of prisoners for debt was effected, and some care for lunatics was 
inaugurated. 

Cromwell laid the basis for the imperialist policy of England. Under 
him, the first trade war was begun against Holland, Nationalism was 
fostered, the Navy was thoroughly reorganized, and reaction was defeated. 
The United Kingdom was saved, Scotland and Ireland subdued. 

Upon these developments, the Liberals hastened to end their opposition 
to the Dictatorship of Cromwell. Indeed, they urged him to take the 
crown, since to these Liberals both a republic and a democracy were equally 
unbearable. Later, upon the death of Cromwell, this Liberal group was 
able to effect the “Glorious Whig Revolution” and bring the line of William 
of Orange into England on the basis of a Constitutional Monarchy and the 
supremacy of Parliament, under which the big capitalist elements could 
controU 


4 

The upper layers of the middle class had emerged triumphant from the 
political revolution of the seventeenth century. But the strain had been a 
severe one, and they had been forced to put forth theoreticians who would 
extricate politics from religion and attempt to state their position in scien¬ 
tific terms. Such policies became all the more necessary as the Liberals 
attempted to work out a Petition of Rights for lhemselves*and constitu¬ 
tions for the American colonies. Attimed to the general advance by science, 
the Liberal Whigs were forced to become pioneers in the science of politics 
and in constitution-making. From the upper middle class the modern tljeo- 
rists of Liberalism first arise; Locke ® and Hume, the forerunner and founder 
respectively of the Utilitarian school, dominate the scene in England and 
in America for over a hundred years. 

The wealthy capitalists now coming into power in England realized 
clearly that they had arrived at their position only as the result of compro¬ 
mise. In their Liberal way they had opposed both the old regime and the 
Revolution. The progress of the Civil Wars had revealed what a small pro¬ 
portion of the population they actually constituted. They hastened, then, to 
make peace with all possible elements, whether royalist or democratic. The 
turmoil of the Rebellion and the Restoration and the struggles of the vari- 

cated civU marriage, and divorce for desertion and cruel treatment. The earlier treatment for 
adulterers in Massachusetts (Puritan) was death. Later, it was changed to branding with a 
hot iron. In Plymouth, the Separatists were milder. As for the Quakers, they condoned 
divorce for all the various reasons given by the Bible. 

^It was no wonder that in 1899 a statue of the regicide Cromwell should have been 
erected in Westminster with the Crown's consent. 

* Locke was born in 1632 and was forced to flee to Holland in 1683 after the Restoration 
(1660-1688). He returned to England in 1689. His prindpal works were written between 
1689 and 1700. 
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ous groups for power had shown them the need for a new program and 
a new set of principles. 

We have seen that both the Liberals and the Radicals, in their fight 
against the Absolute Monarchy, had called for government by law and not 
by one man. The law was to be the law of God as evinced in the traditional 
customs and laws of the country, a law which, it was claimed, Charles I had 
violated. But the violence of the Revolution had unleashed, it seemed, 
many different conceptions of God and many diverse points of view. If 
the Liberals were to establish any sort of stable government, it was vital for 
them to compromise with as many of the sects as possible, and to tolerate 
them all, except those irreconcilables that stood for active revolution or 
counter-revolution. To do this, it was necessary for the Liberals to drop 
entirely what seemed to them the inadequate laws of God and to try to 
reach some more enduring, steadier basis for their theory. 

To the English more propitious even than the laws of God were the 
laws of nature. Nature had been good to the English. It had placed them 
in the exact center of world trade. Nature had created a stormy Channel 
between them and their rivals; it had provided them with large groups of 
excellent artisans; it was the storehouse for the materials of their produc¬ 
tion by which they had buUt up the strongest economy in the world. Eng¬ 
land had Iqpg produced the finest wool. Now the services of Flemish 
weavers driven to England by the Dutch Wars were available. By the seven¬ 
teenth century minerals, too, were being worked. It followed naturally that 
England should be a home of physics, mathematics, invention, science 
(Bacon, Newton). Since the laws of Nature were kindly, they gradually 
became idealized as eternal, became synthesized into Natural Law; and 
from Natural Law evolved the “Natural Rights of Man.” 

For centuries before John Locke, various theories of Natural Law had 
been propounded. I» their struggle against the temporal powers, the Popes 
and Catholic Church theoreticians had often tried to show that God’s Law 
did not necessarily mean the King’s Law. Indeed, the Jesuits had set forth 
a regular theory of tyrannicide to apply wherever the King repudiated 
God’s Law. Under St. Thomas Aquinas, in the thirteenth century, the 
church theory was developed that God’s Law speaks through Natural Law, 
a body of eternal moral principles hallowed by God and the Church and 
to be discovered by reason; or, as St. Thomas Aquinas puts it: Natural Law 
was a reflection of the “reason of divine wisdom governing the whole 


^ See R. Pound: Lour and Morals, p. 8. 

“It is therefore evident that the natural law is nothing else than the rational creature's 
participation of the eternal law." (St. Thomas Aquinas: The Summa Theologica, Part II, 
First Part, Question XCI, Article a, p. i3, 1915 Translation by Dominican Fathers.) 
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We have already seen that the growth of the power of the Catholic 
Church coincided with the breakdown of feudalism and the emergence of 
the Renaissance. In setting up its system of Natural Law above the rules 
and precepts of the given Slates, the Church was in reality reflecting a new 
morality and culture that was coming to life with the money-men. At the 
same time the Church was bolstering up its own authority and that of 
the Canon Law. 

We have also noted that by the sixteenth century, with the rise of the 
factory system and the growth of the class struggles within each country, 
the Church became subordinate to the national State, even in Catholic 
countries. And when Spain began to rule Italy and to nominate the Popes, 
Church intellectuals, no longer able to dominate the State, could only try 
to control it. This the great Jesuit organization set out to do; for centuries 
it was eminently successful in cementing together the interests of Catholic 
King and Church. 

It was at this time, too, that the Roman Law was being adopted through¬ 
out Europe. When ancient Rome became a great State, the old regulations 
of the Twelve Tables, which had guided the rulers of the old clans or gens, 
were suitable no longer for the new conditions, and these old rules, had 
been modified by the Jurisconsults, especially as they affected members of 
other groups not Roman tribesmen. A body of law called ius ^ntium had 
been compiled, embracing also principles supposed to be of universal valid¬ 
ity supported by the morality and decency of all communities. The stand¬ 
ards of the ius gentium became homologous to those of Natural Law. 
Natural Law thus became regarded as the law that applied to all humanijy, 
regardless of the civil laws, and that ought to apply to all races and nations 
in their conduct among themselves. 

The ius gentium had been codified under the Christian Roman Emperor 
Justinian. Using this Code as a basis and conforming with the new politi¬ 
cal developments of Europe in the sixteenth century, there arose, naturally 
foremost in Spain, a school of Jurist-Theologians who developed the ins 
gentium into a body of Natural Law that could act to restrain states and 
limit their activities both in regard to other slates (Spain’s control over the 
Vatican?) and in regard to the relation of State to subject. At the same 
time individual activity also could be limited by these principles of Natural 
Law. 

With the rise of the Protestant revolt, and particularly with the break 
of the Dutch from both Spain and the Catholic Church, Jurisprudence and 
Law were finally divorced from theology, and the system of Natural Law 
was conceived as based, not upon Canon or Church Law or even upon the 
Roman Law exclusively, but solely upon eternal reason. However, with 
Grotius, the pious belief was also put forth that it is the will of God to will 
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only reason, and in England, the same viewpoint was expressed later by 
Blackstone.^ Thus, according to these thinkers, civil law—the precepts and 
commands of the State—is limited by certain principles of morality which 
are eternal and superior to State law. Through this fiction of Natural Law, 
the new business class was pressing its own morality and trying to make 
the law conform to the new standards necessary to the rising class. With 
Grotius, as later with Blackstone, this abstract Natural Law is translated 
into the “Natural Rights” of humans that the law is hound to defend.® 

Thus in England, at first. Natural Law was not conceived to be in oppo¬ 
sition to God’s Law. Indeed, it was part of God’s Law, the way God’s Law 
worked out. By this device, however, theory became concentrated upon 
Natural Law and evaded God’s supernatural Law. We have seen that 
Protestantism had brought God from the heavens and centered Him in 
man. Religion had become earthly, and the philosophers now became more 
and more materialistic. Soon church law could be ignored.® 

Natural Law was substituted not only for God’s Law but for the laws 
of man. The law of the State had to conform to the Law of Nature as then 
conceived. Man was part of nature.* He possessed natural rights as part 
of the Law of Nature. Herein the English differed from the Spanish and 
church theologians who had preceded them, in that the English tended to 
put Natural "Law upon the same basis as any law of science. At the same 
time, however, the English identified as far as possible this Natural Law 
with the historic rights of Englishmen and the ancient customs of the 
country. Just as science was discovering the laws of physics, mathematics, 
asS'onomy, etc., so could man’s reason discover the Natural and Eternal 
Rights of Man. Once discovered, these could not be changed by society nor 
by any laws of the State, for this would be in violation of the Law of Nature 
and could spell only revolution and destruction. 

In previous centuries, in the setting up of an ideal system of Natural 
Law superior to Slate positive law, by no means had there been an attempt 
to overthrow the temporal authority of the State as against its subjects. 
Indeed, the doctrines of Aquinas were used as a prop to authority rather 
than as a means of shaking it, for the idea that positive law must conform 
with Natural Law could always be used to prove that whatever the civil 

^ See, for example, Wm. Blackstone; Commentaries of the Laws of England, I, 39 (1858 
Harper edition). 

^From the authority of Empire and Church as an international agency, Grotius appealed 
to Humanity as furnishing the true law of nations. (See H. Grotius: The Sights of War and 
Peace, p. 9, igoi edition.) 

3 According to Bacon, theological disputations only hindered the advancement of science. 

* According to John Locke, the moral sense of man came from God and was part of 
God’s Law. It was given to man by intuitive reasoning. Thus Locke’s morality: Do good 
(get pleasure); avoid evil (pain), was based on theology, and differed from the moral basis 
of Hume and Bentham, who came later. 
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law, it was in true conformity with the eternal and immutable principles 
of God and Nature. This was essentially the smug position of Blackstone. 
The great importance of the English Liberal theoreticians, however, con¬ 
sisted in the fact that they used the principles of Natural Law to break 
down the authority and rules of the State as then existing. With Locke, 
as later with Thomas Paine and Rousseau, theories of Natural Law take 
on a revolutionary color. 

Here, then, was the thesis of the Liberals of 1688 and of the eighteenth 
century. It was the inevitable product of their political position. The Liber¬ 
als fought the positive religions of the classes both above and below them 
with agnostic and sceptic metaphysics. Against the dogmatic laws, eternal 
and immutable, of this or that church which proclaimed either the old 
aristocracy or the new democracy as rulers, the Liberals now set up the 
eternal and immutable laws of Nature by which they alone might rule. 
God became more and more impersonal and finally faded away entirely. 

In the seventeenth century, neither one nor the other of the combatants 
could achieve an historical, evolutionary point of view. Material interests 
and positions of conflicting classes were forced to take on “eternal” and 
“inalienable” forms. With science yet poorly developed, and with the mass 
of people illiterate agrarians, this was the most effective and indeed the 
sole method open to the Liberals; they had to find for themsehes a “solid” 
and “eternal” basis for their rule as reliable as that which the former ruling 
classes had possessed. 

Between the Royalists and the Radicals, the position of the Liberals, as 
the beneficiaries of the Compromise Liberal Revolution of 1688, forced them 
into a completely eclectic and compromising program which borrowed now 
from this group, now from that, to justify things as they were. Atheism and 
the Catholic Church, Royalty and Democracy, landlords and plebeians, all 
factions had to be fought, all had to be appeased. And as the Liberals bal¬ 
anced one against the other, it seemed to them that they alone were tolerant, 
were fair and impartial, could see both sides to every subject. Theirs was 
the common-sense, middle-of-the-road position which to them became the 
golden-rule method whereby the greatest amount of steady progress could 
be attained. 

Here is one difference between Liberals and Radicals; one speaks in 
^ terms of “tolerance,” the other of “intolerance.” But as Thomas Paine keenly 
remarked on this subject, “Toleration is not the opposite of Intolerance, but 
is the counterfeit of it. Both are despotisms. The one assumes to itself the 
right of withholding Liberty of Conscience, and the other of granting it.” ^ 

Together with this accent on toleration goes the emphasis on the force 

^ T. Paine: Kights of Man. (Writings, 1896 edition of M. D, Conway, II, 325.) 
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of reason and persuasion. Yet the intellect can be only a guide and not a 
force. It cannot substitute itself for visceral sensations, for human emotions 
and passions which alone can drive people to change the world. The social 
philosophy of reasonableness could be adopted only by those who were 
especially favored, who could refuse to act too strenuously, who, in short, 
represented a small clique who could make their way by intrigue, but never 
by fighting, to power. Such, essentially, were the Liberals. 

On the questions of religion and philosophy, eclectic Liberalism showed 
itself a veritable artful dodger in evading issues; it stole piecemeal points 
from the programs of now one side, now the other.^ God existed. But He 
could be known not through logic but only through intuitive reason. Reli¬ 
gion was founded upon faith. But both faith and religion must correspond 
to the laws of nature, which are reasonable. Christianity itself was correct, 
but only because it was reasonable. As for miracles and acts of providence, 
all these were possible, provided they were reasonable. However, did not 
knowledge come from God, and was not man blessed at birth with different 
capacities, of which the nobles had the greater share No, man was con¬ 
ditioned by environment entirely. He entered this world with a blank 
mind; ^ all entered equally; all knowledge (opinion) was derived from 
sensational experience. 

On the other hand, matter or substance, independent of thought, also 
really existed,® although it, too, like God, could never be known.^ All we 
could ever know were the qualities, the characteristics, the actions of mat¬ 
ter or substance. The views of science were mere changeable opinions. More¬ 
over, matter, existing and acting independently of man, affected man. Man’s 
will, therefore, was not free, but determined by environment.® Was man, 
then, part of matter; could matter think? Yes, matter could think. But, 
matter could not substitute itself for God; it was simply the way in which 
God worked. 

So much for philosophy. What about politics? The on-coming capitalist 
cla.ss, in its Hght against the entrenched feudalists, was forced to take other 
ground than that of class distinctions to justify its power. To the Status of 
feudalism the bourgeoisie counterposed Contract, the term with which they 
above all were familiar, and through the operations of which they had 
amassed wealth and power. To the question: “What was the origin and 
justification of State power?” these new businessmen answered that the 
State had come into existence, not as an expression of God’s unchanging 
will, but as the voluntary contract through which men hoped to get liberty. 

^ The Liberal arguments given here are those culled from the works of John Locke. 

^ See J. Locke; An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Book I (A. C. Fraser edition). 

3 The same, Book II, ch. II, par. 2, p. 145. 

*The same. Book II, ch. XXVIII, par. 30, p. 415. 

'' Here is where the Englishmen, Hume and Locke, differ from Immanuel Kant. 
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Even a section of the aristocracy in England, that part which had become 
thoroughly bourgeois, had begun to justify its existence on the basis of 
the Social Contract. Their new theoretician was Hobbes,^ who declared 
that man in the state of nature had preceded man in the social state. To 
Hobbes, man was born bad. The state of nature was marked by everyone’s 
fighting everyone else for material interests. To escape from this intolerable 
condition, men had covenanted together to form a society with a definite 
hierarchy headed by a monarch. In this way natural man achieved liberty 
through the power of the State. Liberty meant power. Absolute Monarchy 
could not be changed; to do so would be to break the sacredness of the 
original contract. Moreover, Absolute Monarchy meant an ordered society 
which alone could bring liberty to all. 

That sections of the aristocracy could utilize “Contract” as a ground of 
defense shows to what extent capitalist opinions had penetrated into the 
highest strata of English society. In proportion as the noblemen had to 
submit to the capitalist class, their theory had to change from a defense 
of Status to a defense of Contract, from reliance on force to dependence 
on persuasion and reason, from faith in divine right to materialist meta¬ 
physics. The aristocrats formerly defended the rigid status of their caste 
by Divine Right. Now they were willing to concede that they had not 
ruled from the beginning of time, that there had existed a systftm of “natu¬ 
ral” society antedating theirs. However, the aristocrats conceded this only 
in order to claim that their rule had advanced the material forces of society 
and through order and power had brought freedom out of chaos. It was 
the defeat the aristocracy was undergoing that gave such gloominess to 
Hobbes’ views. Certainly man was bad to the ancien regime. But, for that 
matter, so were the material forces of nature, so favorable to the capitalists. 

Gradually the Liberals expanded and embellished the theory of Social 
Contract to fit their own interests. Their program also admitted that classes 
had not always ruled and that there had been a primitive state of nature. 
To the Liberal, however, man in the state of nature had been not bad, but 
good. The political State was not necessary to make man moral.^ He had 
been endowed by Natural Law with certain Natural Rights. These Natural 
Rights were to be found in the Petition of Rights of 1688. They were 
founded on the necessity of each man for life, liberty, and property. In order 

^ His chief work was The Leviathan (1651). 

® This seemed to be also the view of the Englishman, Wm. of Ockam, who wrote his 
works over two hundred years before Locke. According to Wm. of Ockam, the moral devel¬ 
opment of man had passed through three stages: (i) The stage before the Fall when .ill 
things were held in common and all men were free and equal; (2) the stage after the 
Fall when the laws of Reason were needed; (3) the stage of wickedness when the State 
arose and, together with it, economic and political servitude. (Sec M. Beer: Social Struggles 
in the Middle Ages, p. 113.) 
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better to secure these rights, men had entered into a voluntary covenant 
to form a society. This covenant was not eternal. The past could not bind 
forever the present and future. When the majority desired to change the 
covenant, when they felt their inalienable Natural Rights were being taken 
away, they had the right to revolt and to overthrow the State.^ Sovereignty 
resided in the community as a whole. Thus did Liberalism become a theory 
for the justification of revolution, at least of the Liberal Revolution of 1688. 

In politics, as it had in religion. Liberalism used an individualistic 
approach which later became the chief approach. Individual liberty was 
every man’s objective in society. Nevertheless, since liberty must not mean 
liberty to interfere with one’s neighbor, who was to decide where one 
individual’s liberty began and the other’s ended .i* The State was to be the 
judge, the State which stood above classes. Thus Liberalism justified the 
State, at least the Liberal State of 1688, and thundered to the rabble that 
the Revolution had to end. 

In practical politics, the Liberals advocated a monarchy, but a consti¬ 
tutional monarchy, with the Crown dependent upon a Parliament wherein 
the Liberals dominated all functions, including ministerial responsibility, 
financial control, and the army. While the Liberals opposed certain Rotten 
Boroughs, in order to secure for themselves a few more seats in Parliament, 
they were also against an enlarged franchise. In order to check the Crown, 
they were in favor of the governmental division of powers between the 
legislative and executive branches. 

In the economic sphere, the Liberals made it plain that it was the 
wealthy commercial groups that had won the battle for power. Here, too, 
we turn to Locke. According to him, property was based on labor, and 
arose when, in primitive communism, an individual applied his labor to 
some object.” Of course, with Locke, the owners of the means of produc¬ 
tion, such as the factory entrepreneurs, were also included among the 
laborers. Each individual, and especially the wealthy English capitalists, had 
the full right to use his property to his own advantage. Locke also fought 
for the wealthy to receive full gold coins from the State in repayment for 
light coins loaned.® Locke was a mercantilist. To him, wealth meant gold, 
and it belonged in the pockets of his class. He stood against lowering the 
rate of interest by law. In foreign affairs, he promoted that ruthless mercan¬ 
tilist colonial policy which helped to launch the American Revolution.^ 

^J. Locke: Of Civil Government, Two Treatises, Book II, ch. VIII, par. 95, p. 164 
(Everyman's edition); also, ch. XVI, par. 196, p. 217. 

This was also the view of Blackstone (See Wm. Blackstonc: work cited, pp. 41-42). 

* The same. Book II, ch. V. 

® See Karl Mane: A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, pp. 93-94. 

* Locke was a Commissioner of the Board of Trade. He was also one of the original 
proprietors of the Bank of England established by Act of Parliament in 1694. 
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In his attitute towards the actual laborer, Locke was exceedingly harsh. 
He advocated compulsory labor for the Irish linen spinners’ children who 
were to be sent to “schools” to work. His plan for reform of the poor laws 
was to suppress the brandy shops and to compel able-bodied paupers to 
work. Beggars were to be sent to government ships for three years under 
strict discipline or be punished by three years in prison. The remainder 
of the paupers were to be farmed out to manufacturers under a plan similar 
to that advocated for the children of the Irish linen spinners.^ 

Such was English Liberalism in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

1 See Fowler: Locke, pp. 96-98. 



II. THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
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T he same elements of the Radical middle classes which in England 
had been led by Cromwell, defeated in the Restoration and later, 
in 1688, forced to turn over leadership to the Liberal Whigs, in 
the American colonies were able to carry through their aims successfully 
and to retain leadership to the very end. The American Revolution is thus 
the Second English Civil War. Just as we saw Cromwell willing to align 
himself temporarily with the Radicals even to the extent of executing the 
King, so those of the same type in America were willing to break violently 
into Civil War even leading to actual independence. The lawyers talked; 
the country gentlemen like Washington fought. 

From the earliest colonial days it had been the capitalists who had entered 
the New World. Settlements had been made under the auspices of busi¬ 
ness corporations such as the London and Virginia companies, etc. These 
capitalist companies had obtained vast powers under their charters; they 
could coin money, regulate trade, dispose of corporate property, collect 
taxes, manage their treasury, provide for defense. Each had a constitution 
and a regular territory. They were to some extent States within States. 

This English development had been quite different from that of the 
French or the Spanish. In the case of the French, colonization had been 
effected not by chartered companies operated by financiers, but by the 
central government of France itself. The highest level the French could 
reach in the New World was that of the hunting and trapping stage. The 
French colonists, swamped by the primeval elements, largely intermarried 
with the Indian inhabitants and adopted their pursuits. Spanish coloniza¬ 
tion was marked by the export from Spain not of workers but of gentlemen 
conquistadors who fastened themselves upon the existing societies of the 
Indians of the Caribbean and of South America, enslaved the general popu¬ 
lation, and ruthlessly exploited these countries with neither limit nor mercy. 
Thus, capitalist development was barred to the Spanish. 

The victory of the moneyed men in England, however, had created an 
entirely different situation. Everywhere, and not only in relation to North 
America, the leading role of exploration and colonization had been placed 
in the hands of the newer classes. An English Levant Company, a Mus¬ 
covy Company, an East India Company, and others, had been formed; 
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they furnished ample witness to the new trends of the times. All of these 
companies had enormous powers, and it was in the administration of these 
companies that the capitalists obtained the experience that was to enable 
them later to take over so easily the English government. 

As for the colonists themselves: “The colonists were not conservative, 
satisfied and prosperous Englishmen; they were as a rule the discontented 
and restless adventurers, the poor, the vagrant, and even those of the 
criminal class, or else they were those whose views of government and 
religion did not accord with the practices which prevailed in England.” ^ 

“The deportation to the colonies (especially to Maryland and Virginia) 
of actual criminals, chiefly non-political too, was so common as to arouse 
vigorous protests on both sides of the Atlantic. Francis Bacon declared that 
‘it is a shameful and unblessed thing to take the scum of people and wicked 
condemned men to be the people with whom you plant’ (Essay, Of Plan¬ 
tations) ; and the Virginia Assembly in 1617 prohibited the importation of 
convicts (though the prohibition was overruled by the King). Whatever 
the total number of criminals foistered thus upon unwilling colonies, it is 
known that during the period 1717-75 there were sent from one English 
jail alone (the old Bailey) more than 10,000 convicts. (See Butler’s account, 
American Historical Review, II, 12 ff.)”® 

Thus we may conclude that in reality, by the colonizing process, the 
middle orders of England—landed gentry of the minor rank, merchants 
and yeomen, with their psychology and social values—were reproduced in 
a new environment. There is this highly significant difference, however; 
upon their setdement in the American colonies all these classes were moved 
upward (and backward) in the scale of property interests and social stand¬ 
ing. Here, except for the agents and families of the Crown’s direct forces, 
the Puritan country gentlemen and the upper middle class represented the 
topmost layer. Winthrop, Endicott, and Easton of Massachusetts, William 
Penn and Lord Baltimore and many others prominent in American life, 
were of this landed gentry group, as Cromwell, Hampden, and Pym had 
been. 

The free virgin territory of America, and the exceptional opportunities 
that went with it, coupled with the impossibility of strict control by the 
home country, militated against the crystallization of rigid class forma¬ 
tions. De Tocqueville considered the soil of America absolutely opposed to 
territorial aristocracy, and even the British General Carlson wrote home 
that he did not believe the dignity of the British throne could be supported 
in the American forests. Here is one reason why the mass of plebeians 

^ T. V. Smith: The American Philosophy of Equality^ p. lo, citing E. B. Andrews: The 
Colonial Period, p. 59. 

^ The same, p. 10, footnote. 
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were quite willing to rest their daims to equality upon the Law o£ Nature, 
and to deal with these laws as though they were the laws of the forest. 
Nature was a grateful substitute for sodcty. In the wilderness, at least, man’s 
inhumanity to man could be avoided, 

Freed from that resistance from classes which had weighed so heavily 
upon it at home, the country gentleman group in the colonies rapidly rose 
to the top and tried to dominate all the other classes. In some of the New 
England communities, for example, statutes were early enacted penalizing 
all who displayed adornment or other superfluous trimmings in dress. 
Exempt from this ruling, however, were all magistrates, their families, and 
military ofiicers, or “such whose quality and estate have been above the 
ordinary degree though now decayed.”^ 

However, not only the Puritan and country gentlemen groups secured 
social positions superior to their former ones in England; all classes experi¬ 
enced the same development and advanced a notch higher. The Yeoman of 
England became a farmer in America; the apprentice became a journey¬ 
man and master. In short, apparently, the whole wheel of social evolution 
was turning backward; instead of the peasant’s being driven off the land 
to become a proletarian, here, in innumerable cases, the European prole¬ 
tarian was able to become a farmer and to go back to the land. With the 
important exception of the slaves and servants,® social classes apparently 
no longer existed as such, and the differences between individuals became 
matters of degree and not of kind. Class conflict evaporated into individual 
competition. 

In all of this development, the vast spaces, the virgin soil, the deep 
forests were the decisive factors. The top classes understood this fact instinc¬ 
tively and made every effort to block Western colonization. They brought 
in Negro slaves. They imported indentured servants. They even stirred 
up the Indians against the frontiersmen at times. They did all in their power 
to raise the price of land,® and when that failed they tried to corner the 
land market. 

Thus America became a paradise for real estate sharks. A veritable 
mania for land speculation seized the wealthy classes. One company 
obtained two and a half million acres, another one-half million. Later, 

1 See Weeden, Economic and Social History of Netv England, iSzo-iySg, I, 288-289. 

- The term “servant” was used to designate anyone who rendered service, the laborer as 
well as the household servant. 

* “The pinch o£ high land prices began to be felt in the i8th century. In 1732 the Penns 
raised the price of their lands from ,£10 for 100 acres and 2 shillings quitrent to i,i5Vi 
and a half-peiuiy per acre; and in 1738 Lord Baltimore raised his from £2, for 100 acres to 
,£5.” (E. C. Kirkland; History of American Economic Life, p. 35.) 

When the great chunks of Western lands were seized (for example, by the Ohio Land 
Company), there were no small parcels sold but only lots of 640 acres at $i an acre 
and later $2 an acre. Thus were the poor kept out. 
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Congress was to give the Ohio Land Company, in which George Washing¬ 
ton himself was interested, five million acres. The climax came in the 
nineteenth century with the fabulous grants to railroads. Needless to say, 
peculation in all legislatures was rife, land ofiBce swindling a matter of 
course. 

But all to no avail! The frontier rapidly moved westward from the fall 
line of the eastern rivers to the Appalachian mountains. And when Britain 
ruled that there must be no further expansion west of the Appalachian 
sources of the rivers, the law was violated, and the western pioneer became 
the most enthusiastic supporter of the move for independence. Behind all 
stood the pimeval forests and the resources of nature of an entire continent, 
ever inviting exploitation, and fixing the whole pattern of American life. 
The slave could look towards Nature as his place of refuge, the indentured 
servant as his means of escape, the bankrupt as his “New Deal,” the adven¬ 
turous and ambitious as his end of the rainbow. “Go West” was, for both 
old and young, the direction for perpetual prosperity. 

The domination of the frontier factors in American life for so long a 
time gave reality to the illusion that no classes existed in colonial and early 
American life. Indeed, class distinctions were difficult to maintain in the 
West. Classes come with property, and there was little property on the 
frontier. There was no separation of the means and tools of production 
from the direct producer. In the West, labor came to mean a term including 
the farmer, the artisan, and all those who owned and controlled the instru¬ 
ments of their production. In this respect, the West only continued the 
pre-capitalist situation that marked America from the first. America in the 
beginning had been far from a capitalist land; exploitation of man by man 
had been extremely limited. Practically all the immigrants had “started 
from scratch”; whatever wealth they had gained had been from the sweat 
of their brow. 

Here, too, a good deal of credit must be given to Mother Nature. It is 
not because the American labored harder than the European that he was 
able to succeed where the latter failed. Indeed, American labor was notori¬ 
ously wasteful as compared with that in the more developed countries. 
It was because in America labor and possession of the products of labor 
were joined in the same person, because labor could enjoy its fruits with¬ 
out an army of parasites, because the untouched soil needed very little 
extra expenditure besides that of labor to make it so fruitful that America 
was able not only to compete with and to undersell Europe but to afford 
its producers comfortable livings as well. The expression: “Nature is the 
mother. Labor the father of all value,” could well be appreciated in this 
new land of work. 
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The fact that practically all of the settlers were poor has led to a sort 
of idealization in the United States of the poor and common man. In Eng¬ 
land one would fain forget his common stock; not so on this side of the 
Adantic. Yet poor must not be confused with proletarian. The mass of 
emigrants forming the basic “mother class,” a class so large that it believed 
no other classes existed, and thus no classes at all, was composed neither of 
proletarians nor of bourgeois but of petty bourgeois middle class elements, 
trying to find prosperity and plenty. In the Western hemisphere, the idea 
of class was dissolved into its matrix of mass; that is, there were masses 
but no classes! 

The lack of great capital and the resultant absence of clearly-defined 
classes in the West have given many historians the idea that democracy 
flourished in the West from the beginning. This is not the whole truth by 
any means. The West has not only given us Democracy; it has also pro¬ 
vided us with a wholesome contempt for all government. 

It must never be forgotten that Democracy is essentially a type of State 
in which the people are supposed to control political affairs, either direedy 
or through representatives. Democracy includes in its fundamental charac¬ 
teristics not only the right to vote and to hold ofSce, but also a host of 
civil liberties in which the right of free speech, press, and assemblage are 
the most prominent. Now, in moving West, the tendency of the pioneer 
and frontiersman was to move away from all government and state laws, 
however mild. It was not a case of “liberalizing the law”; on the frontier 
the hand of the law was not to be found at all. Whatever action was neces¬ 
sary was effected by a posse made up directly of the people involved. There 
were no courts, no police, no prisons, no armed force of the State, no tax- 
gatherers. The original state of the frontier can best be described not as one 
of primitive Democracy, but as one of primitive Libertarianism. 

The fact that each individual on the frontier was free to act almost 
exactly as he pleased, and that speech, press, assemblage and such activity, 
were entirely unrestricted, has given the impression that these were civil 
rights, which has been followed, in turn, by the presumption that where 
there are civil rights there must be Democracy. The answer to this is that 
there can be no civil rights without the sanction of the State. On the frontier 
there was no State at all. Positive Law had become a code of morals based 
on the law of the wild. Democracy means literally the rule of the people; 
the pioneer tolerated no rule whatever. 

Of course, there was mutual aid and self-help, but one certainly cannot 
term Democracy a condition of society where each man has run away from 
the State and favors the elimination of the State. Finally, Democracy signi¬ 
fies not merely a mass of civil rights; it must include the right of the 
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people to vote and choose their own officers. On the frontier there was 
neither ballot nor officer. 

Later on, as the trapper and backwoodsman and pioneer squatter gave 
way to the homesteader, a regular State did arise, even though that State 
did little but act as policeman, and touched but lightly upon the farmer. 
Even with this change from backwoods to agrarian life, for a long time 
the sheriff and magistrate were the only State officers to be seen in large 
areas of the country, with the exception of government officials who came 
to collect payments due private companies or the government for land. 

The State that came to be formed in such Western communities was 
looked upon in an entirely different light than that which prevailed in the 
communities of Europe. In the West the State, like Topsy, “just growed.” 
There was not, as in England, a class contest as to who should control the 
State, a State which all respected and feared. In the West, at first, the mass 
of small agrarians could protect themselves without the ballot, and when 
the democracy of the ballot did come it was unaccompanied by a Demo¬ 
cratic Revolution. 

In European Democratic countries, where the lower orders had to take 
drastic measures before the ruling classes would yield any authority or 
consent to share the power, the masses have learned to revere and to respect 
the State that has been influenced at such a hard price. In the West, how¬ 
ever, the negligible State inspired not awe but contempt. 

No person ambitious for wealth wanted to bother his head with politics 
when so much gold was in "them thar hills” and forests. Politics was for 
the weak, the incompetent, the dishonest. Thus the sheriff was by no means 
the most respected man in the community, generally. In the South he was 
overshadowed by the planter, whose servile agent he was. In the West he 
was most likely a popular failure who recouped his lost financial standing 
by pocketing all fees and State income for himself.^ 

The Western farmers did not have to pay attention to politics and the 
State because they could live well without doing so. Later on, the agrarians 
of the West were to pay heavily for their forbears’ neglect of politics. Then, 
in its battles against the Liberalism of the commercial interests, the West 
: would be forced to Radical Populism. 

During colonial times, the West managed to get along not by conquer¬ 
ing but by evading State power. This attitude of political evasion and flight 
has marked the American and has helped to lead him to a type of pacifism 
on the one hand and to criminality on the other. And with flight came 
physical speed. This was seen especially on the sea when so much profit 

^For example, “In 1839, it was reported in Mississippi that ninety per cent o£ fines col¬ 
lected by sheriffs and clerks were unaccounted for.” (W. E. DuBois: Gijt of the Black, folk, 
p. 228.) 
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was to be made in rum-running and law evasion. One author states that 
the great speed of ships of the style later made famous by the Yankee 
Clippers was due precisely to this necessity of being able to run away.^ 
The American was no coward, however; running away was but one of 
the exigencies of that form of making a living. As the colonists as a whole 
ran away from the contradictions and struggles of Europe, so the most 
alert and energetic men on the Eastern seaboard, finding themselves blocked 
by growing class differentiations in the colonies, quickly continued their 
flight to the West, out of the reach of State control, thus draining the 
Eastern masses of some of their best elements. 

Regarding democracy in the more settled communities on the Atlantic 
seaboard, since earliest colonial times, land property qualification had been 
the one outstanding universal requirement, the dominating consideration 
for ahnost two hundred years. In New England, when only company mem¬ 
bers could vote, strict limitations had been put upon the right to join the 
company, and after the companies had ceased to exist and the colonies 
became purely political institutions, equally rigid limitations of the right 
to vote were carried out. So it was that in the original States which formed 
constitutions in the early years of the Revolutionary War, very little democ¬ 
racy existed. The hastily adopted constitutions embodied the franchise 
restrictions already fixed in the colonies and, after the establishment of 
independence, these limitations were continued. A property qualification 
held in every one of the thirteen original States, and in five of them the 
property had to be in the form of real estate. 

With the rise of American capitalism with its commercial and industrial 
bourgeoisie came the breakdown of the land property qualification. The 
modifications, however, did not abandon the principle that only property 
owners were eligible to vote, but merely substituted one form of property 
for another, taxpaying or personal property in lieu of real estate. These 
restrictions persisted well into the middle of the nineteenth century, disap¬ 
pearing for the most part only with the advent of the Civil War (though 
retailed by Delaware until 1897). 

To understand fully the weight of the restrictions in force in colonial 
times, the distribution of the country’s wealth at that time must be deline¬ 
ated. Immediately prior to the American Revolution, of the nearly two and 
three-quarters million population, only a few thousand persons owned 
nearly all the land in great estates and vast plantations. At the same time, 
about half of the population was made up of small farmers and craftsmen, 
most of whom barely eked out a precarious living, although there was a 
considerable well-to-do minority. It is probable that about half of the Ameri- 
1 E. C. Kirkland, work cited, p. 241. 
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*can people were either of the category of white indentured servants or 
f Negro slaves.' In the South the number of Negroes generally exceeded 
the white population. In Pennsylvania, Negroes comprised 20 per cent 
of the total population, in New York 16 per cent. These people com¬ 
posed the mass of laborers and owned nothing, not even their labor power, 
Slim indeed were their chances of attaining in their old communities the 
position of freeman and freeholder necessary to enable them to take part 
in the government. 

Of the free working class, very few ever could take part in the govern¬ 
ment or cast a vote in the whole course of their lives. At this time, wages 
paid free laborers averaged less than $2.00 a week, farm labor getting thirty 
cents or so a day, while carpenters were sometimes paid as much as fifty-two 
cents for a day’s work. No crime jailed so many as debt. Children whose 
parents were unable to maintain them were bound into forced labor for 
a period of years, making virtually insurmountable the wall of restrictions 
placed in their path to democracy. 

The right to vote once secured, however, did not carry with it the right 
to hold office. Thousands of men who could vote were by law hopelessly 
debarred from ever holding any office, becoming a judge or legislator, or 
reaching the position of Governor of the Slate. Many Stales required that 
office-holders should be rich. In one State the Governor had to own 500 acres 
of land. In a second, he had to have an estate of $25,000, in yet another, 
of $50,000. For a seat in either branch of the legislature of some States, the 
qualifications were of a similar nature. In Maryland, Delaware, and New 
Jersey, legislative candidates had to be possessed of $15,000 real or personal 
property. South of Pennsylvania the land requirement was general. To 
become a Senator in North Carolina one had to own 300 acres, while in 
South Carolina representatives had to own at least 500 acres and ten 
Negroes. 

* The catcgoncs adopted in Virginia at the tune were: 

1. white indentured servants 

2. white servants without indentures 

a. those who came voluntaiily 

b. those who came invciuntarilv 

(1) those spirited away ' 

(2) those sent away for their country's good 

(3) probably also the 'Duty boyes’ 

3. Christian Negro servants 

4. Indian servants 

5. Mulatto servants (whose servitude was the penalty for having a white mother and 
an Indian, Negio, or Mulatto father, or, after 1723, for being descended in the 
maternal line from such a combination of ancestors) 

6 . Indian slaves 

7. Negro slaves 

(Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the Negro, edited by H. T. Catterall, I, 
53 - 54 -) 
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We have dealt with the democracy in the West and in the East; what 
of the South? In colonial days, in the South, the “State,” so far as the masses 
were concerned, was the plantation,^ that is, each plantation owner kept 
his own police force; the only other forces on hand were the sheriff’s posse 
made up of the plantation owners and their agents, and the militia. Very 
rarely indeed did the actual State interfere with the concerns of the planta¬ 
tion owner. It left these slave-holders at complete liberty, practically until 
the time of the Civil War, to do exactly what they pleased, not only with 
their slaves but, in the main, with the “poor white trash” as well. 

In the South there was no room for any middle elements between the 
wealthy plantation owner and the “poor white trash.” The mode of pro¬ 
duction in the South compelled the rapid extension of the large scale plan¬ 
tation system and the driving out of the country of all yeoman and middle 
farmer elements. Such elements either advanced to enter the ranks of the 
slave-holders or were driven out. People like Jefferson, John Marshall, and 
Patrick Henry, were aU frontiersmen of this type, who were gradually 
enriched by the development of the South and who assumed places on the 
side of the wealthy of their communities. The capitulation to the ruling 
slavocracy by these men is illustrative of the weakness of the class from 
which they came. In the end, Jefferson, Henry, and the like were to be 
the decoys to entice the Western independent farmer into the hands of 
the Southern aristocracy. 

Thus we may say that in the South the importance of the political 
State existed only in the sphere of foreign policy, that is, in determining 
the relations of the slave-holding class as such to other States, territories 
and countries. In the South, internally, there was no Democratic State 
because there was no Democracy, and because there was very little State. 
With the individual planters, as with the individual frontiersman, every 
man was a king. Here was a direct point of contact of the South with the 
West, a point upon which the Southern squirarchy capitalized to penetrate 
the Western frontier and to win the latter to the cause of the agrarian 
South against the commercial North. 

Leaving aside, then, the slaves and the indentured servants, we may say 
that the great mass of immigrants flooding American shores in the eigh¬ 
teenth century was composed of elements who were determined to improve 
their social conditions at the time they left Europe and to strike out for 
themselves. These elements formed the great mother class—the class of 
farmers and artisans who were non-capitalistic and who combined owner¬ 
ship of the means of production with full control over their labor. What 

^ The private mansions of wealthy planters frequently impressed observers as though the 
buildings had a State character. 
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these people wanted above all was peace and quiet, so that diligent 
application to their work would bring them plenty. It was not unusual, 
therefore, that many of them turned Quakers, nor that many Quakers 
refused to take part in the American Revolution. Pennsylvania was the 
most loyal State of any to the British Crown. Eschewing militarist activity, 
Americans replaced the pomp of conquest with the dignity of labor. 

To be dignified, labor had to be independent. With a whole continent 
awaiting him, what immigrant would be willing voluntarily to subject 
himself to working for someone else? Every free man worked for himself; 
working for someone else was considered to be beneath the dignity of mag 
Thus the frontiersman and squatter, for example, regarded the Negro, 
working in the interests and for the welfare of his master, as perfor min g 
labor fit to be done only by an animal. The slave, then, was a beast and 
not a human, since all true humans work only for themselves. Further¬ 
more, since each human is born free and equal, as were the Indians, and 
since it was the lot of the Negro not to be born so, this was evidence 
that the Negro was indeed of sub-human stock. Thereupon was developed, 
especially in the South, a deep antipathy between the self-dependent fron¬ 
tiersman and the servile Negro, a feeling carefully nurtured by the slave¬ 
holding caste. 

So far as the “poor white trash” were concerned, they were sustained in 
their miserable independence precisely through the institution of slavery. 
Had slavery been ended, their hunting and fishing days would have been 
over. These louts had therefore a deep personal interest in tracking down 
the slaves, whose bloodhounds they were, and lynching them. 

Under such circumstances, the very concept of a proletariat, that is, a 
permanent body of wage-earners, property-less, with only their labor power 
to sell to others who control the means of production, seemed a foreign, 
an un-American idea. It was a practice from which colonists had run away 
in the Old World; they fought hard against its resurrection in the new. 

But if all classes had moved upward and backward upon their settle¬ 
ment in the American colonies, if those who were middle layers in England 
were top layers in America, and those who were workers were now 
entrepreneurs and farmers, who remained to perform the labor of the prole¬ 
tariat? Where would the middle farmer obtain his hired hands? How could 
the plantations be run? Who would take care of the factories? If each one 
was to work for himself, how would capital become accumulated? 

Here was a dilemma for free America to solve. There was indeed no 
one to assume the role of the proletariat. The fact that America had avail¬ 
able virgin soil for everyone made it difficult in the extreme to obtain and 
retain hired help. To secure a proletariat it was necessary to enchain one. 
The very fact that America was “the land of the free” compelled it to 
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become the classic home of slavery. The proletariat was represented, first 
f and foremost, by the Negro slave. 

At first the good Christians in Virginia felt they should not enslave 
fellow-beings who had been baptized, and so the first Negroes brought in 
by the Dutch were made into servants.^ Very soon these scruples were 
brushed aside. The treatment accorded slaves is well described by a writer 
of the times, Benezet, writing in the eighteenth century: “. . . in Jamaica, 
jif six in ten of the new imported Negroes, survive the seasoning it is looked 
I upon as a gaining purchase; And in most of the other plantations if the 
. Negroes live eight or nine years, their labour is reckoned a sufficient com- 
' pensation for their cost.” ® 

Conditions of this vast slave trade handled by the good Liberals of the 
day are described by the same author in another passage: “. . . we may, 
with some degree of certainty conclude there are, at least, one hundred 
thousand Negroes purchased and brought on board our ships yearly from, 
the coast of Africa. . . . This is confirmed in Anderson’s"ti{&\oxy of Trade 
and Commerce, printed in 1764 where it is said at page 68 of the Appendix, 
‘That England supplies her American colonies with Negroe-slaves, amount¬ 
ing in number to above one hundred thousand every year.' When the vessels 
are full freighted with slaves, they set out for our plantations in America, 
and may be two or three months on the voyage, during which time, from the 
filth and stench that is among them distempers frequently break out, which 
carry ofl a great many, a fifth, a fourth, yea sometimes a third of them; ! 
. . , Hence it may be presumed, that at a moderate computation of the 
slaves, who are purchased by our African merchants in a year, near thirty 
thousand die upon the voyage and in the seasoning. Add to this, the 
prodigious number who are killed in the incursons and intestine wars. . . . 
It is no less shocking to read the accounts given by Sir Hans Sloan, and 
others, and the inhuman and unmerciful treatment, those Blacks meet with, 
who survive the seasoning in the islands, often for transgressions, to which 
the punishment they receive bears no proportion. ‘And the horrid execu¬ 
tions which are frequently made there upon discovery of the plots laid by 
the Blacks, for the recovery of their liberty; of some they break the bones, 
whilst alive, on a wheel, others they burn, or rather roast to death; others 
they starve to death, with a loaf hanging before their mouths.’ ” ® 

The fact that in America the proletariat was represented in the begin¬ 
ning by the slave has colored the whole life of the American people. Since 
the working class was made up of a slave caste, no one not a slave would 

* Cattcrall, work cited, pp. 56-61. 

^ Citation given in A. Benezet: A Caution and Wamtng to Great Britain and Her Colonies, 
p. 10. (The best edition appears to be the second American, issued by D. Hall & W. Sellers, 
Philadelphia, 1767.) 

®The same, pp. 41-43. 
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recognize himself as being part of a class with a fixed social status. The 
brutal attack upon the Negroes was not considered an attack upon labor 
at all. It is only in the nineteenth century, with the emancipation of the 
chattel slave, that the Negro is revealed in his true historical light. Then 
., it is seen that the Negro represents indeed the typical proletarian and stands 
if for simple unskilled labor. Then it begins to be recognized that in America 
the working class as such starts out mainly as black; that the Negro is the 
heart of the labor problem, and that labor is the heart of the Negro prob¬ 
lem. More and more it becomes apparent that the lynching of the Negro 
so sportfully practiced in the United States is but one of the ways to keep 
labor in its place. The inherent savage revolutionary character of American 
labor’s struggle for emancipation can be traced in part to the rebellions ot 
the slave Negro.^ 

2 

During the eighteenth century, capitalist development in the American 
colonies began to meet resistance from the Whig government of England ‘ 
The attitude of these Liberal Whigs can be observed from the kind ot 
constitution that was granted to Carolina and drawn up by no other than 
John Locke himself. According to this Constitution, land was to be held 
originally by a group of proprietors, the elder to be the Palatine (like an 
independent prince). The proprietors were to reserve one-fifth of the land 
as their personal property, another large section was to be laid out into 
baronies and manors to be held by an aristocracy and tilled by serfs, the 
‘ rest were to be freeholds. Politically, Carolina was to avoid a- numerous 1 
democracy and become an oligarchy (though there was to be a popular 
assembly). This was the type of society the English Liberals had planned i 
for America! 

Matters between England and America could not have come to a head 
before 1763; after that they rapidly did so. On the one hand, with the 
termination of the French and Indian War in 1763, the British government 
had obtained full control on the North American continent. No longer 
fearing the French nor having to battle with them, the King and Parha- , 
ment did not have to cater so much to the American colonists. Nor did ‘ 
they need further a native militia. The Indians could now become a force, 
not of the French King against the Bridsh, but of the British King against 
the colonies. With the beginning of the industrial revolution, too, it was 
time that a real plan was worked out whereby America could be most 
fruitfully exploited for the benefit of the Liberal businessmen in control 
of Britain. 

1 Interesting evidence of Negro revolts can be found in John R. Commons and Associates 
Documentary History of American Industrial Society, II, 75-125. 
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On the other hand, the American colonists abo understood the change 
of relations between the mother country and the colonies after the termina¬ 
tion of the War of 1763. During the war the American colonics had 
developed and tested their armed forces; they were satisfied that they could 
meet all comers in the new land. In defeating the French they had proved 
their superiority time and gain, even over the British picked troops. Now, 
too, there was no longer France to be feared. An open path had been laid 
for full expansion to the West which was being blocked by no one but 
the British Crown. Indeed, in any struggle against the British Crown and 
Parliament the colonists were bound to receive the aid of their former 
enemy,_ the French. 

Steadily the Liberal British government began to increase its pressure 
upon the dominant economic colonial groups. The debts of the Southern 
planters to British factors became harder to pay, expansion to the West was 
prohibited, certain types of manufactures were banned, shipping was greatly 
restricted by a mass of onerous rules, raxes were increased; even the forests 
became royal preserves with a ban on cutting down certain trees reserved 
for His Majesty's Royal Navy. Within the colonies, British government 
agents began to take over more and more nearly complete control. The 
issue was becoming ever more clear: Who were to rule the colonics, the 
economically dominant classes in the colonies or the British bourgeoisie? 

Essentially, the American Revolution was not the fight of an oppressed 
people against a tyrannical king, as has been so popularly supposed and 
broadcast,^ but was the fight of the wealthy American merchants, traders, 
shippers, planters, and nascent manufacturers to push aside the obstructions 
put in their path by a capitalist government managed by a Liberal (Whig) 
Parliament. 

That the struggle of the Americans was not against the King but against 
Parliament was recognized by all the leaders of the Revolution. In their 
debates and polemics against the British they pointed out repeatedly that 
Parliament had no right to tax them because they were not under the 
jurisdiction of Parliament, but directly under the King. They developed 
a theory of the British Empire which later was accepted actually by Parlia¬ 
ment and worked into a system of Dominion Government and Home Rule. 
Because they had refused to acknowledge the authority of Parliament over 
them, the Colonists, in the Declaration of Independence, never mendoned 
Parliament by name at all, but rather stressed the tyranny of the King 
whose authority, though limited By the rights of Englishmen and Natural 
Law according to God," they had recognized always. As a matter of fact, 

r Even V. I. Lenin (Ulyanov), leader of the 1917 October Revolution in Russia, was taken 
in by this American propaganda. See his "Letter to American Workingmen” where he repeats 
these popular pleasantries. 

2 See C. Becker: Tie Dedaratioa of Independence, especially pp. 131-132. 
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several times during 1778 King George wanted to end the War, but was 
blocked by his Whig ministry. 

In their fight against the British Crown in Parliament, the American 
r uling groups could count in their support the vast new immigration that 
was steadily pouring into the colonies. Many of these immigrants either had 
no traditions of being subject to the Crown (French Huguenots, Dutch, 
Swedes, Germans), or were hostile to Britain (Irish). American strength 
was gaining rapidly day by day. Within the colonies, the driving out of 
the Loyalists from America and the confiscation of their lands would be 
bound to bring a number of elements over to the side of the Revolution, 
elements that had nothing to lose and a lot to gain from a new distribu¬ 
tion of wealth inevitable in any revolution. Certainly the American revolu¬ 
tionists could depend entirely upon the West to go along to the end. Indeed, 
it was the propertied elements who were closest to the West, represented by 
Patrick Henry, Jefferson and such, who spoke most urgently and forcibly 
for the break. To keep in line with the frontier, even Liberals had to talk 
like Radicals. 

In England, the struggle of the bourgeoisie for power had resulted in 
the Great Rebellion, which was generally recognized as a civil war. In 
America, the Rebellion was not conceived as a civil war at all. Instead of 
a theory of open class struggles, we have adopted a concept of a national 
war for freedom. Thus there was formed the tradition that revolution has 
nothing whatever to do with class struggles. On the contrary, the American 
Revolution has been analyzed as though it were a struggle against the 
status and rigidity of classes being superimposed upon American life. Thus 
the British came to symbolize class rule and were regarded as devilishly 
striving to introduce European customs and class formations into the pure 
atmosphere of America. America’s destiny was thereby considered as an 
unceasing struggle, not of class against class, but of new-world classlessness 
against old-world classfullness. According to this theory, the American 
Revolution was not an example of class insurrection against an internal 
enemy, but a national rebellion against the dark class forces of Europe. 

It is a fact, however, that not only was the American Revolution itself 
a classic example of the culmination of the struggle of classes for power, 
but the American Revolution stirred up the lower classes in America, the 
slave, the indentured servant, the plebeian, the farmer, to seek to identify 
their interests with those of the Revolution and to start their own class 
wars to satisfy their particular needs. It was this very development that the 
American ruling layers feared the most and did their best to put down. 
George Washington would rather have lost the war than permitted the 
lower orders to have triumphed. In the course of the Revolution, the 
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so-called “patriots"’ and wealthy revolutionists, with rare exceptions, ran 
away and abandoned the cause; the people were left to bear the brunt 
of it, and, at the end, it was the French who saved the day. 

The colonial wealthy played a shameful role in the American Revolu¬ 
tion. New York City and Philadelphia were Loyalist to the core. Liberals 
who previously had not hesitated to sell arms to the French against their . 
own brethren in the French and Indian War, did not hesitate to sell 
plenty of war materials to the British Army in 1776. They did little of 
the fighting; they would not even help to finance the war. Military expendi- _ 
tures steadily dropped from twenty-four million dollars in 1777-1778 to ten 
million in 1779, to three million in 1780, and to less than two million in 
1781. Had it not been for the generous loans of the French, all would have 
been lost to the National Army. Instead of taxing itself to pay for its 
war, the bourgeoisie did its best to shift the burdens entirely on to the 
backs of the masses. It put out paper money that rapidly became worthless; 
it refused to find means to pay for the soldiers. The Liberals declined to 
attend even to the most necessary duties of government. In the darkest 
days of the war, “Congress soon became insignificant in numbers, only ten 
or twelve members attending (Ten or twelve members out of the almost 
350 who had been elected!), and these doing business or idling as suited 
their whim.” ^ 

The fear on the part of the wealthy Americans that they would lose 
control of the situation and that the masses would dominate the Army as 
they did in Cromwell’s time prevented the “patriots” of the time from 
building up a powerful army, or from drawing the masses into the Revolu¬ 
tion. Certain it is that the mass of people did not fight in the Revolutionary 
War; the American armies at all times were very small, about thirty thou¬ 
sand men, and they were treated abominably. 

“Thousands of the Continentals were often practically naked; Chastellux 
found several hundred in an invalid camp, not because they were ill, but 
because ‘they were not covered even with rags.’ ” - During the bleak 
winter of 1777 soldiers died by the score of starvation. On February i, 1878, 
of the total number of seventeen thousand men in the army, only five thou¬ 
sand were effectives, over four thousand were unfit because of nakedness, 
and many thousands were incapacitated due to foul diseases of all sorts. 

In line with this general policy of preventing participation of the masses, 
George Washington at first refused to accept freed Negroes into the Army; 
it was only when the British threatened to free the Negro slaves of rebels 
and began to stir up Negro insurrections that Negroes were accepted into 
the army. “An official return of the negroes in Washington’s command in 

^ A, J. Beveridge: Ufe of John Marshall, I, 124. 

2 Beveridge: work cited, I, 86. 
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1778 shows an average of 54 negroes to each battalion.” ^ Soon in the Con¬ 
tinental Array there were upwards of four thousand Negroes.® With the 
blessings of Alexander Hamilton, who thought that slavery fitted men for 
the army, since the nearer soldiers are to machines the better, and with the 
approval of General Greene, who found the Negroes to be excellent 
soldiers indeed, efforts were made to induce Negroes to enlist on considera¬ 
tions of freedom. The same was done with indentured servants who were 
also released from their bonds if they would enlist. Thus did the bourgeoisie 
shirk fighting the war themselves. 

Washington took the severest measures to keep officers from associating 
with private soldiers and at one time went so far as to dismiss from service, 
in disgrace, a commissioned officer for sleeping and eating with privates.® 
How different was this from the army of Cromwell, which had elected 
its own delegates and had managed its own affairs! No wonder so many 
soldiers deserted at the first opportunity! 

These considerations lead to the general conclusion that by no means 
was the American Revolution a people’s revolution. It was far less of a 
people’s revolution than the English Civil War had been, more than a 
century previous. We have noted that, during the English Civil Wars, the 
poor property holders and plebeian mass had formed their own party of 
Levellers and Diggers and had put forward their own demands in their 
own name. None of this was done in the American Revolution. What is 
the reason for this enormous difference between the two Revolutions ? Why 
did the people fail to put forward their own demands in their own parties ? 
The answer to this is not hard to find. 

With the exception of the Negro slaves, who were totally inarticulate, 
and the indentured and other white servants, who hoped conditions would 
improve later, the mass of common people were better off than they had 
been in the old country. Their chief demands were to be permitted to 
live their own lives and to cultivate their own ground and work with their 
own tools. They were not so desperately hungry that they were willing to 
risk their necks in civil war. People had come to America to escape social 
struggles, not to engage in new ones. The frontiersmen, of course, enthu¬ 
siastically sponsored the cause of the Revolution, but they had no special 
demands to set up, since in spite of British regulations they had boldly 
pushed westward and seized what they wanted. 

Naturally, wherever, in a given locality, it was possible to use the Revo¬ 
lution as an excuse to dispossess the wealthy and the Loyalists, this was 

^ R. H. Belcher: The First American Civil War, 11 , lo. 

* W. E. B, Du Bois: Cijt of the Black, folk, P- 94 . citing from W. B. Hartgrove: Journal 
of Negro History, I, 125-tzg. 

^ Beveridge, work cited, I, 120. 
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done with a will. Indeed, one may say that far more serious results accrued 
from the terrorism of the guerilla vigilantes than from the regular Con-* 
tinental Army. The Minute Men were made of such elements, as were the 
State militia. By the end of the Revolution, one hundred thousand Loyalists 
had been driven from the country and their estates, estimated at forty 
million dollars, confiscated. But the ordinary farmer and frontiersman 
refused to go out of his way to join the army or to fight, especially when 
he realized the conditions which the soldiers had to face in battling the 
British. It were better to stay at home and mind the plow. 

The situation may be sununed up as follows: The bulk of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Army was composed of poor agrarian and plebeian elements; the 
main part of the officers were of the well-to-do and wealthy classes.^ In 
the general relations of society, the picture was different. Only a minority 
of the wealthy was on the side of the Revolution, the principal portion 
remaining Royalist. Thus, as far as the upper social strata were concerned, 
they either fought against the Revolution, or if they adhered to its cause, 
they kept, for the most part, far in the background. However, there is no 
denying that the small minority from the ranks of the wealthy which did 
play an active role, either as initiators or controllers through the Commit¬ 
tees of Correspondence and the Continental Congress, or as officers in the 
Army, completely dominated the scene. 

The American Revolution is one case where the bourgeoisie itself initia¬ 
ted and led its own Revolution and kept firm control to the end. To do 
this, however, it had to see to it that the people themselves did not become 
involved too greatly in the struggle; thus we have the paradoxical situation 
where the officers of the Army make rules designed to prevent the mass of 
people from entering it and adopting the Revolutionary cause as their own. 
The lower orders could have been won enthusiastically for the Revolution. 
As it was, the country became about equally divided as to the justice of 
the struggle; as a rule the higher classes in the East went to the side of 
the King, while the poorer sections of the population, especially in the 
West, sided with the Revolution. 

These strata of the poor, however, were never drawn into the actual 
struggle. It was not that they were neutral, but rather that they were forced 
into passivity by the esoteric activity of the bourgeois leaders of the Revolu¬ 
tion. At the same time, the people were too concerned with garnering the 
wealth that lay at their door and that could be had for the asking for them 
to take the initiative and form their own people’s armies, with their own 
demands and officers. To this must be added the fact that so far as the 
mass of slaves and indentured servants were concerned, there was no possi- 

^ According to General Greene, the rank and file soldiers behaved much better than their 
officers (See C K Bolton The Private Soldier Under Washington, pp 114-13?) 
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bility for them to take arms in their hands without the permission of 
their masters or the support of the independent portions of the population. 

The farmers and frontiersmen had so little use for the State that they 
w illingl y turned it over to the Radicals, whose Declaration of Independence, 
affirming that all men were created equal and were endowed with certain 
inalienab le rights which no one could take away, appealed to them mightily. 
Why should they worry about the ballot? They could get land and bread 
without it. Later, when the farmer did turn to politics, in the Shays Rebel¬ 
lion and the Whiskey Rebellion, it was because the now developed State 
in New England and elsewhere would no longer let him alone but was 
determined to make him pay for the war. 

During the Revolution, the ruling oligarchical cliques were content to 
let Radicals like Thomas Paine step forward to stimulate the cannon 
fodder. Paine indeed spoke honeyed words, for he was not only a Radical, 
but he believed in important social reforms. Under the pressure of the 
American Revolution and with the events of the French Revolution unfold¬ 
ing before him, Paine was to go so far, before his death, as to advocate 
political democracy, equal rights for women, abolition of Negro slavery, 
international arbitration, rational conceptions of marriage and divorce, 
mercy to animals, pensions for the aged, maternity benefits, subsidy to the 
children of the very poor, municipal factories to take care of unemploy¬ 
ment, labor unions, compulsory education, maintenance for widows, gradu¬ 
ated income tax, abolition of expensive and useless rulers, reduction of 
armament by international agreement, and similar ideas. Even a George 
Washington could employ such a man; he utilized Paine’s revolutionary 
writings as declamatory material for the soldiers at Valley Forge, in order 
to divert their minds from the treachery of the same ruling cliques that 
Washington represented. 

At the same time, the Liberal leaders of the Revolution heartily detested 
the masses and feared the cities. This was to come out clearly enough when 
the Constitution was to be written. Then Madison could write to Jefferson 
. to the effect that “to secure the public good and private rights against the 
^ danger of the propcrtyless or proletarians and at the same time preserve 
' the spirit and form of popular government was then the great object to 
which the Convention’s inquiries were directed."^ Others went to great 
lengths in attempting to prove that a Republic is not necessarily a Democ¬ 
racy. John Adams, second to none in phrases during the Revolution, later 
■ has this to say: “Democracy has never been and never can be so durable 
as aristocracy or monarchy; but while it lasts, it is more bloody than either.” 

^See J. Madtson: “Letter o£ Oct. 24, 1787." Wor/^x, I. 35i-?53. 

"Divide et impera, the reprobated axiom of tryranny is, under certain qualifications, the 
only policy by which a republic can be administered on just principles." (The same, I, 353.) 
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“There never was a democracy yet that did not commit suicide.” ^ Chas. 
and Mary Beard sum up the matter by stating that the term “Democrat” 
in the opinion of the “founding fathers” was as malodorous as the term 
“Bolsheviki” would have been in the polite circles of Washington in Presi¬ 
dent Harding’s day.^ 

To fight these masses there was established a secret Society of Cincinnati, | 
formed immediately at the termination of the Revolutionary War, whose ‘ 
membership was limited solely to officers who had fought in the War under 
Washington.® Taking no chances, the “Father of his Country” himself 
became presiding officer. The Society was an hereditary order and there 
can be no doubt that its weight was thrown in most cases on the side of 
the wealthy Conservatives. 

The immediate economic motive for the organization of the Society of 
Cincinnati was to secure for the officers the pensions of half-pay for life 
which had been promised to them by the Continental Congress of 1780. 
Although the poor soldiers were to be cheated of even their back pay, the 
privileged caste of officers did not hesitate to attempt to make Congress 
provide for them. The Society, therefore, in the beginning was principally 
an organized lobby to put the officers at financial ease for life. 

However, this alone would not have accounted for the provision of 
hereditary membership. The officers of the Continental army, forming the 
most disciplined and competent minority group, felt that they were the 
original legatees of the special privileges which the aristocracy of England 
had arrogated to itself in America. Naturally, this clique of officers lent 
itself to ideas of building up an American monarchy and aristocracy. 

In this they were seconded by the French aristocrats who had fought 
in the American Revolution and who were given special honored place in 
the Society. Indeed, it was one of these French aristocrats who actually 
drew up the medal and seal which was finally adopted. The flag of the 
Society displayed no red anywhere, but was of white and blue stripes with 
the golden fleur de Us of the French nobility replacing the stars of the 
American flag. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that Louis XVI and 
the Court of France made much ado about the Cincinnati, large sums of 
money being contributed by the French nobility to the organization. Natu¬ 
rally, when the heads of these aristocrats began to roll into the baskets 

^ J. Adams: Works, VI, 483-484. 

For the views of other delegates to the Consdtutional Convention, see J. Madison: The 
Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787, p. 32 (Gerry); p. 34 (Randolph); p. 115-118 
(Hamilton). See also pp. 167-168 for another illustration of Madison’s views. 

*C. and Mary Beard: Rise of American Civilisation, I, 372. 

^It should be kept in mind that many of the officers had received their titles and com¬ 
mands not through military experience but through their wealth and ability to raise a force 
of recruits. Nepotism was rampant. (See C. K. Bolton: work cited, p. 129.) 
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under the guillotine during the French Revoludon, the Society of Cincin¬ 
nati could be counted upon as the most bitter opponent of French radical 
democracy, and France on its side decreed death to every member of the 
Society it could find. 

The wealthy classes in American society went too far in believing either 
that they could establish a new hereditary aristocracy in the United States, 
or that the military, as a group, could play any decisive role in American 
affairs. The Society at once became the target of sharp attacks from Liberals 
not only in the United States but also in France. Franklin considered this 
Society the most serious menace to the republican and democratic spirit 
of the New World.^ Mirabeau in his French pamphlet® pointed out that 
Rhode Island revoked all the privileges of all its citizens who were mem¬ 
bers of the Society, and declared them incapable of any office. Several of 
the legislatures passed acts disfranchising those who joined, Massachusetts 
being especially solemn in its condemnation. The American Liberals saw 
in the Society a driving force for the organization of a standing army, and, 
as these people were mainly business men and farmers who did not wish 
to be taxed with the burdens of a military establishment, who were tired 
of War and who, above all, did not desire to become subordinate to a 
group of military upstarts, they were quick to denounce and condemn the 
Cincinnati. 

This attitude on the part of many was to change in the course of the 
next half decade. The Society, of course, was for a strong national govern¬ 
ment, and, as disorders increased within the States and the bourgeois fear 
of the masses heightened, the Soqiety of Cincinnati became a pillar of 
strength to "law and order,” The constitution of the Society had included 
statements that one of the chief purposes of the organization was to keep 
the union intact. Another aim was to honor the American empire, and a 
third object was to establish mutual correspondence whereby could be 
expressed decisions of the members on the political and social state of the 
country. The nature of these decisions is well exemplified by the resolution 
of the Massachusetts Society, passed October 1786, regarding the popular 
rebellion led by Shay. “At this alarming period, when every public and 
private right is invaded—when our Constitution of government, that work 
of labor and of blood, is shaken to its foundation—it is the duty of every 
individual and of every class of citizens, to stand forth in their defence.” 

“As citizens and as public creditors, this Society are interested in the 
preservation of the Constitution; and so long as life and attendant blessings, 

1 This attitude, however, did not prevent Franklin from accepting an honorary member¬ 
ship in the organization in 1789. 

^ “Considerations on the Order of Cincinnatus." TTiis pamphlet is really a copy of 
A. Burke’s attack against the Society. 
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so long as public faith and private credit are made the sacred object of 
government, agreeably to its original institution, this Society pledge them¬ 
selves to support it by every means and by every exertion in their power.” ^ 

And if “public faith” as exemplified in the payment of pensions, and 
“private credit” as regards payment of debts were no longer “sacred” 
objects of government, was armed revolt to follow.? 

The importance of the Society of Cincinnati has been much under¬ 
estimated. That the Constitutional Convention convoked in Philadelphia, 
May 1787, was called expressly to coincide with the Convention of the 
Society of Cincinnati is generally overlooked. Is it then false to surmise 
that the members of the Society were part of a secret conspiracy that initi¬ 
ated the illegal acts of the Convention? None of those who declined to 
attend or who absented themselves from the Philadelphia conclave was a 
member of the Cincinnati. It is also generally overlooked that fully one- 
third of the fifty-five delegates to the Federal Convention were members of 
the Society, and that this portion formed the backbone of the Federalist 
caucus. Later, the Society of Cincinnati were to furnish, under Washington, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and three Secretaries 
of War, and, under Adams, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court as well. 

3 

The end of the Revolution meant the beginning of civil war. There 
broke out in New England a powerful revolt known as Shays Rebellion, 
whose object was to push the revolution forward to a more democratic 
conclusion. During the American Revolution, also, in Georgia, there had 
been two executives and two legislatures, one representing the rich, the 
other the poor. In South Carolina and Virginia a bitter fight of the same 
nature flared up. 

The Shays Rebellion indeed represented the American Leveller move¬ 
ment. The farmer rebels stood for democracy, for free land, for greater 
equality. They resisted the burdens of the war which were being foisted 
on their backs. The debt of Massachusetts, which had been about one 
hundred thousand pounds before the Revolution, had risen to almost three 
million pounds, of which around two hundred and fifty thousand was 
owing to the soldiers." Not only had the soldiers been paid in worthless 
currency (later redeemed in full when it had passed into the hands of 
unscrupulous speculators), but many had lost their farms and livelihood. 
On the other hand, every effort had been made so that the wealthy could 
monopolize the rewards of success in the war. 

r The Boston Magazine, 1786, p. 368. 

^See G. R. Minot; The History of the Insurrections in Massachusetts, pp. 5-6. 
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However, the wealthy classes were equal to the emergency. Just as they 
knew how to sneak out of the war, so they knew how to sneak into power. 
Under the guise of meeting to discuss commercial transactions and to revise 
the Articles of Confederation that had been established, the leaders deter¬ 
mined to create a powerful new national government to preserve their 
class hegemony. The constitutional convention was held in secret. It was 
illegal. It amounted to almost a coup d’etat, but the delegates emerged with 
a draft of a Constitution to be rushed for ratification.^ 

The delegates had been carefully hand-picked by the State legislatures 
which were in turn composed of wealthy property owners elected by only 
a small proportion of the general population. Rufus King, delegate from 
Massachusetts, wrote: “If Massachusetts should send deputies, for God’s 
sake be careful who are the men.’’" From the South came slave-owners, 
planters, and lawyers; the North sent merchants, bankers, ship owners, 
landlords and their lau7ers. Rhode Island sent no delegates at all, and of 
the sixty-five sent by the other twelve States, ten did not even attend and 
sixteen declined or failed to sign the document which was adopted. 

This secretly prepared Constitution is crammed with all sorts of anti¬ 
democratic provisions. Fearing the ‘rabble’ would control certain States, a 
strong national government tvas set up independent of any of the States. 
The governmental apparatus was divided into three mutually inter¬ 
dependent divisions, executive, legislative, and judicial. Yet each concen¬ 
trated a high degree of power in itself. The President was made a strong 
executive vs'ilh powers greater than those of the King of England at that 
time, or of any elected European state officer since. The President could 
veto legislation and appoint (concurrently with the Senate) administrative 
officials and Judges of the Federal inferior and supreme courts. His election 
was as far removed from popular vote as possible. He was chosen by a 
College of Electors whose method of election was left to the choice of the 
State legislatures. Should the votes of the Electors give no one a clear 
majority, the House of Representatives was given the power to elect the 
President. “But in choosing the President the vote shall be taken by States, 
the representatives from each State having one vote.’’® In 1824, Jackson, 
and in 1876, Tilden—the “people’s choice” for President—^were robbed of 
the office when the election was thrown into Congress; the "people” counted 
for little. 

The law-making power was subdivided into a bi-cameral legislature with 
only the House of Representatives chosen direaly by the people. The Con- 

^For a good analysis see C. A. Beard: Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

*S. King; life and Correspondence, I, 201; also given in J. T. Austen: The IJfe of 
SJbridge Gerry, I, 4. 

* Constitution of the United States, Article II, Section i. 
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stitution itself pro-vided that only that minority of the population which 
could meet the high property qualifications necessary to vote for the State 
legislatures could elect Representatives. Thus the restrictions upon voting 
then prevalent in the States were incorporated into the Constitutional law 
of the land. To check the responsiveness of Congress to the wishes of the 
masses, the Senate was set up. Senators, like the President, had to he older 
men and were not to be elected by the people, but were to be chosen by the 
State legislatures. The big property owners, elected by little property 
owners, thus made doubly sure that they could control the Senate. It took 
a century and a quarter and a Constitutional Amendment to give the people 
the right to elect Senators. Should the people wish to remove their repre¬ 
sentatives from office, they might have to wait six years to effect it. 

Under the Constitution, the Judiciary is appointed for life by one man, 
the President, and, like him, they are not directly responsible to the people. 
Nor are they removable from office except through impeachment proceed¬ 
ings which the Senate alone has the power to bring. Nor can their salaries 
be reduced during their tenure. They become, thereby, absolutely inde¬ 
pendent of the will of the people. Of all the remnants of monarchy, this 
life tenure of office given the Judiciary was the most flagrant and offensive 
and opposed to the democratic principle of responsibility to the people. 
Soon an assault took place against the independent Judiciary. Impeachment 
proceedings were instituted and for a time “judge-breaking” became wide¬ 
spread. But nothing came of this protest. 

The Founding Fathers also provided that the Constitution, once ac¬ 
cepted, could be amended only with the greatest difficulty. It required two- 
thirds of the members of both Houses of Congress, or the legislatures or 
conventions of three-quarters of the States, to put an amendment into force. 
So thoroughly undemocratic was the Constitution that it did not even 
mention civil liberties, and Alexander Hamilton argued against incor¬ 
porating into the document the right to trial by jury.^ 

Opposition to the Constitution led to such strife that, in order to get 
the Constitution passed at all, it was agreed to adopt amendments to 
guarantee civil liberties to the people. In Virginia, where the decisive battle 
was fought, in spite of the fact that about one-quarter of the total delegates 
were officers who had fought under Washington and who were all members 
of the secret Society of Cincinnati, and in spite of the fact that the Con¬ 
stitutionalists had carefully prepared and had obtained the selection of 
their men in ten constituent districts where the electorate was heartily 
opposed to the Constitution, the Constitution would not have been approved 
even under these conditions had not the proponents agreed to adopt twenty 
amendments, including such points as: no army or regular troops should 

1 Sec The Federalist, No. 83. 
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be raised or kept up in time of peace without a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses of Congress present; the prerogatives of the Supreme Court to 
be reduced so as to render it almost powerless, etc. However, once 
Virginia had ratified the Constitution, these promises were never lived up 
to, and barely ten Amendments were finally adopted declaring (i) that 
the Federal government could not prevent freedom of speech, press and 
assemblage; (2) the right to petition; (3) the right to keep and bear arms; 

(4) the right of a speedy trial by jury upon indictment of a grand jury; 

(5) and prohibition of excessive bail or fines and cruel punishments. Soon, 
however, these Amendments were severely modified by judicial decision, by 
executive action, or by legislation. 

j Though the Preamble of the Constitution starts off with “We, the 
I People . . .” not more than five per cent of the population voted on the 
question, only one hundred thousand votes being cast for the Constitution 
^ and sixty thousand against, or with the approval of only two-thirteenths 
. of the white adult males in the population. The vast majority of the poor 
people, the small farmers, frontiersmen, and craftsmen, and even a great 
majority of those who were entitled to vote, were opposed to the adoption 
and ratification of the Constitution, while the millions of Negro slaves and 
indentured servants were not able to voice their opinion at all. The very 
sharp class demarcation for and against the Constitution was crystallized 
in the nick-naming of its supporters as “Washingtonians” and its opponents 
as “Shayites.” 

So great was the Federalists’ fear that the people would finally prevail 
that they immediately began an unprecedented campaign for its hasty 
adoption. They did not hesitate to ally themselves with former Loyalists 
and anti-revolutionists. All the wealthy were for the Constitution and their 
large financial resources were thrown into the fight to establish newspapers 
and to buy public opinion. Hurriedly they called a number of State con¬ 
ventions before the general public became aware of what had been devised 
in the secret sessions of the Philadelphia Convention. The feverish haste was 
well evidenced by the fact that only twenty per cent of the men eligible 
to vote were able to do so. Approval of five States was rushed through 
within one month. 

Nor were the wealthy above the use of strong-arm methods to secure 
their ends. In Pennsylvania, to prevent too quick approval and to acquaint 
the public with the situation, the Antis had remained away from the 
Convention. To complete a quorum the Federalists broke into the homes 
of the Anti-Constitutionalists and dragged them to the State House where 
they were forcibly held in their places. Business was rushed through and 
the Constitution was ratified by a vote of 43 to 23. Elsewhere, the oppo¬ 
sition gained strength as time passed, the vote in the three largest States 
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being very close: Massachusetts 187 to 168, Virginia 89 to 79 > New York 
30 to 27. 

The Constitution of the United States proved to be an excellent mecha¬ 
nism through which the few thousand large slave-owners for many 
years were able completely to dominate the entire country’s policy. This 
slavocracy controlled the several hundred thousand small slave-owners arid 
ruled all the twelve million people in the South at the time of the Civil 
War. Being allowed Congressional representation out of all proportion 
to their numbers—^the Constitution guaranteed additional Representatives 
for three-fifths of all the Negro slaves—and being near the seat of govern¬ 
ment—Jefferson saw to that—the Southern slave-holders were able to take 
the leading role in the Federal government. Through this control they 
were able to spell the doom of all the middle classes of the western parts 
of the Southern States. Through the Missouri Compromise they maintained 
in the Senate a voice equal to that of the North and West combined. 
These few thousand Southerners clogged all the pores of the higher appa¬ 
ratus and they predominated in all three divisions of the government, 
executive-administrative, legislative, and judicial. Most of the Presidents 
were their henchmen and, through appointments, they had a majority of 
the Cabinet posts and the Supreme Court in which the leading judges were 
theirs. Their majority in the high army posts enabled them to prepare for 
the inevitable insurrection and to shift much arms and ammunition secretly 
to the South. On this basis they dominated not only the South, but the 
entire nation of thirty-two million souls up to the time of the Civil War. 

Thus did the wealthy combine to end the ‘‘critical period of American 
History" and to build up a new State to crush the poor and to break up 
all opposition and interference with their aims. That the Constitution and 
the Government of the United States were established not through Revolu¬ 
tion but through Counter-Revolution could be seen by the type of govern¬ 
ment that was set up under Washington and Adams. Under their lead, 
vast grants of land were parcelled out to real estate sharks, the Revolu¬ 
tionary soldiers were unconscionably swindled for the benefit of speculators, 
a heavy tax was placed on whiskey (the only form by which grain could 
conveniently be shipped over the mountains to the East) affecting the 
great mass of agrarians, and when they revolted, stern measures were 
taken to put them down. An Alien Act was passed declaring that the 
President could order out of the country any alien suspected of machina¬ 
tions against the govermnent, etc., and in some cases he could imprison 
the defendant as long as he wished. A Sedition Act was also rushed through 
at the time, providing penalties for those printing anything malicious 
against the officers of the government or with intent to excite against them 
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the hatred of the people of the United States. Thus were the people made 
aware of who won the War, and the fast-running agrarians of the West 
were brought to with a jerk and made to realize that they had better pay 
attention to the State because the State was going to pay attention to them. 

The wealthy cliques were able to keep control fundamentally because 
there was still too much wealth and opportunity lying loose for any really 
social revolutionary movement to be maintained long. The Shay and 
Whiskey Rebellions soon petered out. People could become well-to-do 
without bothering about who had State power.^ If the Federal State won 
it was not because it was strong but because the decisive mass of the people 
forfeited the batde. 

Washington ended his term and went out of ofSce with the curses of 
the people in his ears. The Federalists, however, did not quit without first 
having insured that the pattern of American affairs would be molded 
irrevocably in their behalf. In foreign policy they made sure that the United 
States would give no aid to the French Revolution. The bloody insurrec- 
! tion of the Negroes in Haiti in 1791 sent chills down their spine. The 
i Federalists hastened to send the most ardent opponents to the French 


•'Revolution they could find to be America’s envoys to France and to dis¬ 


cover that the American Revolution had to fight the French people and 
not ally itself with them. 

Instead of supporting the French Radicals, Washington did his best 
to rush into a treaty with England and thus, in the great European conflict 
that was then raging between the French Revolution and the English 
Counter-Revolution, America was forced to throw its weight on behalf of 
the reactionaries. The Jay Treaty was the most humiliating compact 
America ever entered into, England securing most valuable concessions, 
the Americans practically none." 


However, the chief contribution made by the Federalists to perpetuity 
was the establishment of the principle of judicial supremacy, the power 
of the courts to nullify Acts of Congress or of the President and to become 


the sole guardians of the Constitution. In order firmly to establish this 
principle, the Federalists, before going out of office, flooded the courts 


'■Not until long after the Declaration of Independence did Jefferson commit himself to 
the dangerous doctrine of manhood suffrage. As for the Liberal Franklin, at first he was 
against universal suffrage. "As to those who have no landed property in a county the allow¬ 
ing them to vote for legislators is an impropriety.” {Franklin-. Bigelow Edition, III, 496.) 
Franklin did not oppose the English Rotten Borough system. Only during, or, rather, after 
the Revolution, did Franklin say franchise was the common right of freemen. {Franklin, 
Smythe Edition, IX, 342.) But he specifically excluded “minors, servants (that is, workers) 
and others who are liable to undue influence." {Franklin, Bigelow Edition, VIII, 411.) At the 
Constitutional Convention, however, Franklin was part of the more democratic wing as 
opposed to Hamilton. 

2 A. J. Beveridge: li/e 0/ ]ohn Marshall, IT, 114. 
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with their members and established many new judgeships. Slyly they 
slipped over John Marshall as the Chief Justice, although Marshall was 
then Secretary of State, and they had to use the draconic measure of getting 
the incumbent Chief Justice to resign. 

Up to that time it was by no means clear that the courts had such power. 
In England it had already been decided that the courts could not nullify 
legislation. It is true, the colonies had had a little different history. From 
earliest times the Privy Council, a court of the Crown, had overruled 
colonial legislation and other action. This could be no precedent, however, 
because the Privy Council was subordinate to the King and Parliament 
and was merely carrying out their wishes. Also colonial courts had declared 
legislation at times to be in violation of this or that provision of a charter 
or constitution. Yet here, too, the colonial courts were assuming the 
authority only of interpreting the meaning of Parliament and the King 
in Council. Finally, in some instances, judges had also been given legislative 
powers. But this had been by express legislation.^ 

Thus, when John Marshall became Chief Justice, the whole question 
was hotly disputed. The Convention had not dared to put any provision 
into the Constitution actually giving the Supreme Court any such power. 
Madison and others at the Constitutional Convention had favored the crea¬ 
tion of a Council of Revision made up of the President and the Judges of 
the Supreme Court to pass on the constitutionality of Congressional Legis¬ 
lation, and to compel Congress to repass rejected legislation by two-thirds 
vote if it were to become the law of the land. This would have taken the 
veto power away from the President alone. It also would have taken the 
power of judicial nullification from the courts. The proposal was defeated. 

In some States the courts themselves denied that they had the power to 
nullify the Acts of the legislature. So, in the beginning, the Supreme Court 
had to move very slowly and carefully. It began with deciding that it could 
declare the action of any single State of the Union null and void where it 
ran counter to the Constitution of the United States. Only later did 
Marshall nullify Acts of Congress. It is a fact that neither Jefferson, Jackson, 
nor Lincoln recognized this power; only after the Civil War was ended 
did the bourgeoisie develop the judicial power to its present great extent.^ 

Since there is no country in the world where judges have such power 
as they have in the United States, it would repay us to make a closer study 
of the forces in American life leading to such a situation. The key to the 
problem lies in the fact that the American Republic was established with¬ 
out a democratic revolution. We have already noted that there had been 

^ In the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 the Judges had this power with the Governor. 

^See C. G. Haines; The American Doctrine of Judicial Supremacy. 
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no decisive insurrectionary struggles of oppressed masses, no street fighting, 
no barricades. Individual contests took the place of class conflicts. These 
individual elements might bite and scratch each other as to what share 
each was to get, but adjudications of such squabbles did not require an 
army. Mere police-court action was enough. 

In other countries, like England and France, which were constantly 
disturbed by warfare, internal and external, the governments had become 
highly centralized with a strong executive power which alone could carry 
out the interests of the extant ruling class with precision and dispatch. In 
such countries courts were plainly subordinate instruments, and not con¬ 
trollers, of the State. In the United States, however, with an unbounded 
wilderness around it, society had no great need for executive centralization 
leading a large military force. 

The problem in America was mainly that of creating order out of the 
chaotic wilderness. It was necessary for each agrarian setder to delimit the 
area which was his. This spelled business for the lawyer and the land court. 
As soon as private property had to be protected it became necessary to 
appeal to the magistrate and the sheriff. And in many parts of the country 
these were the only two ofiicers of the government known. In England 
and in other countries the main duties of the courts, especially in the 
beginning, were to keep the peace. Thjs was not quite so in America. No 
one knew, often enough, whether murder was committed in the countryside 
or not; it was the law of contracts and of real estate that called forth so 
many lawyers on this side of the Atlantic. 

It must be remembered, too, that the average agrarian could not read 
or write and, even if he could do so, he could not follow the intricacies of 
the English common law. As De Toqueville put it: “The French lawyer is 
simply a man extensively acquainted with the statutes of his country; but 
the English or American lawyer resembles the hierophants of Egypt, for, 
like them, he is the sole interpreter of an occult science.” ^ 

It was no accident, then, that lawyers, and not soldiers or ministers, 
played such a prominent part in American social life. Later, when British 
politics had advanced to the science of constitution-making for the colonies, 
lit was the lawyer who had to prepare the case to argue before the Privy 
Council and other British bodies. Thus in the British courts there were 
argued out not only individual rights and duties but political liberties as 
well. When the American Revolution broke out, it was not under a barrage 
of religious texts, but with political treatises and legal briefs. Politics by 
this time had become thoroughly emancipated from theology. 

To settle national policy by adjudicating the property rights of an indi¬ 
vidual plaintiff or defendant, nothing could illustrate the classlessness and 
^A. de Tocqueville: Democracy in America, I, 282. (Colonial Press ed., 1899-1900.) 
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individualism of American life better than this. Not political hut private 
relations seemed all-important. In this manner, the court held up to ridicule 
the other instruments of the State, and in the case of businessman John 
Doe versus the State, has treated John Doe as though he were a State in 
himself and as a power equal to the other side. John Doe’s individualism 
raised to State power, public interests derogated to the standing of private 
claims, such has been the classic method of procedure now thoroughly 
encrusted in American life. In the language of the American Liberal, the 
court has become idealized as standing between the people and govern¬ 
mental despotism. 

4 

The victory of the Revolutionists in 1783 firmly established Liberalism, 
together with its accustomed association with Radical phrases, as the basic 
tradition of the country. Henceforth every group, even the most conserva¬ 
tive, that wanted to take power had to speak in the light of the Declaration 
of Independence, in the name of Liberalism and even Radicalism. Here, 
then, is a big difference between the compromising Liberalism of the 
British and the Radical Liberalism of the American. In America conserva¬ 
tives must always pose as Liberal reformists; in England, on the contrary. 
Liberal reformists always try to prove they arc conservative and respectable. 
This difference came clearly to light at the very time of the Revolution, 
for during the whole of the eighteenth century, the Whigs were practically 
indistinguishable from the Tories. (The overwhelming majority of the 
latter by that time had given up their Jacobite and Jesuit pretensions.) 
During the Revolution, however, a split occurred among the Whigs, some 
speaking against the majority’s policies. 

Naturally, in waging war against the mother country, American Liberal¬ 
ism had to take on a different emphasis from the English brand which 
it was shooting down. American Liberalism had to be farther to the Left 
and appear more Radical. The European colonists in America did not Tiave 
to begin history all over again from the very beginning; they could take 
over the writings of the European Liberals and improve them. Especially 
was this done with the works of John Locke who had set forth the right 
of the citizens to overthrow any government that took property without 
consent and did not operate according to reason. To take the English 
Liberals at their word—here was a neat ironic thrust. John Locke, the 
politician, was made to fight John Locke, the Mercantilist economist, 

American Liberals took to the worship of the laws of Nature far more 
strongly than even the English compromisers had dared to do. One may 
say that they deified Nature as they denatured God.^ According to Locke, 

^ For this expression see C. Becker: Dechtration of Independence, p. ;t. 
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mankind had not prospered when, in the dim past, it had lived in a “State 
of Nature.” Mankind needed a social life without which existence would 
be hardly endurable. The Americans emphatically differed with Locke 
here. Nature to them was something not far away but very real and close. 
Had not the American greatly prospered in this “State of Nature” and was 
such a state not better than the artificial European society that the English 
Liberal would impose? 

To the English, Natural Law had come to mean the scientific laws of 
morality. To the Americans, Natural Law meant natural science and as 
great naturalists they interpreted Natural Rights to mean the rules of 
conduct to guide men in their mutual relations in controlling the wilds of 
forest and sea. Turning primitive himself, the Americanized colonist could 
only idealize primitive man as being “free as nature.” 

The American had not much use for either society or the State. The 
laws pertaining to geography and botany amply substituted for social laws 
and struggles, and the relation of man to nature became far more para¬ 
mount in his eyes than the relation of man to man. The huge extent of 
the American scene profoundly affected his whole make-up.^ To conquer 
and control these vast spaces, high speed and quick tempo were needed. 
Thus a whole manner of living was evolved far more adaptable to Radical¬ 
ism than to sedate Liberalism. If the British, with Locke, had turned from 
revelation to reason, the Americans went from ratiocination to motor 
reflexes. Not reason but energy had battered down the forests. Even 
Liberalism had to show some spirit. 

Whenever the English Liberals had talked about Natural Rights, these 
rights had been merely the duties of government, since the English Liberals 
were calling for those rights of subjects long recognized by the Magna 
Carta, such as no cruel punishments, no taxes without law, nor army with¬ 
out consent of Parliament, trial by jury, free and frequent elections, right 
to petition, etc. On the contrary, the American recognized no duties. The 
English Rights had been rooted in tradition; American Rights, in com¬ 
bating the English variety, had to break away from tradition and to go 
straight back to the individual and to nature. The Continental Congress 
had made the point, in 1774, that Americans had the rights belonging to 
them by virtue of the unchangeable laws of nature and by the principles 
of the Constitution of England. By 1776, in the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, this last point of the rights of Englishmen was dropped, and men 

1 To this day Americans are far more interested in scenic effects (Niagara Falls, Yellow¬ 
stone Park, etc.) than they arc in monuments of history. And one would be absolutely lost 
in many large American cities such as in Chicago if one did not always remember, like a 
traveler wandering in the wilderness by compass, which was North, East, South and West. 
In Europe, on the other hand, avenues are named after social events and historic characters. 
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were assumed to have inherent and inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
property derived straight from nature.^ 

Once the die had been cast for independence, it was impossible for 
the Americans to take the ground that their “Rights as Englishmen” were 
being impaired. This would have turned the conflict into a mere family 
squabble. It could have made no appeal to the outside world, especially 
France, whence so much was expected and needed. To obtain the aid 
of France, the Colonists had to make it plain to her they were fighting 
for independence and not reconciliation. Otherwise the Revolution would 
have been lost from the outset. It is this circumstance more than anything 
else that contributed to the belief that the American Revolution was not 
a civil war. In a civil war, revolutionists try to win State power of a 
country; in the American Revolution, their aim was to break from the old 
State power. Thus could Disraeli say that the Americans fought, not for 
hberty, but for independence.® 

In America the Law of Nature meant the laws of the present. Tradi¬ 
tion did not have great significance; indeed, in some respects it was hateful. 
Since immigrants from countries other than England were pouring in, 
customs were becoming mixed and blurred. And besides, America was 
emerging as a nation herself. The abstract theory and rigid rules of Europe 
could not compete with the empirical practice of the American successful 
farmers and propertied elements.® 

The refusal of the Americans to kowtow to tradition is seen embodied, 
not only in such actions as the abolition of primogeniture and entail, but 
in direct provisions in the Constitution where, looking neither forward nor 
backward, but emphasizing only the present individual before it, it is pro¬ 
vided that no tides of nobility shall be granted, no ex post facto laws 
adopted, and “no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or 
forfeiture except during the life of the person attainted.”^ 

As for the atrophied development of such ideas as legal duty and social 

1 See G. Jcllinek: Declaration of Rights of Man, pp. 27-28, also p. 48. 

2 Disraeli, The Younger: Vindication of the English Constitution, p. 59 (1935 edition). 

^ According to M. J. Bonn, the distinctive features of America are its methods, which 
are characterized by its complete disregard of established traditions, by sudden change of 
fronts, by utter unconcern over remote consequence and by “cocktail" electicism. (See Preface: 
The American Experiment, by M. J. Bonn.) 

“I think in no country in the civilized world is less attention paid to philosophy than in 
the U. S. . . . To evade the bondage of system and habit, of family maxims, class opinions, 
and, in some degree, of national prejudices; to accept tradition only as a means of informa¬ 
tion, and existing facts only as a lesson used in doing otherwise, and doing better; to seek 
the reason of things for one's self, and in one's self alone; to tend to results without being 
bound to means, and to aim at the substance through the form; such are the principal char¬ 
acteristics of what I shall call the philosophic method of the Americans.” (De Tocqueville, 
work cited, II, 3.) 

* Article II, Section 3. 
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obligation, such a condition was the inevitable product of American life. 
The gap between rich and poor was not so wide as in England. Neither 
classes nor the pressure of government existed to a great extent in the 
new country, except as both were embodied in the demands of European 
powers. The country was vast and habitually had been not only remote 
from England’s management, but poorly controlled within. Thus, on the 
surface, the program of the American Liberals was more like that of the 
English Levdlers than that of the English Liberals. With no feudal classes 
to fear, with no great class pressure from below threatening to substitute 
another system, the American Liberal could take his Liberalism “liberally” 
and make certain gestures toward Radicalism.^ 

Here, with a whole continent for a backyard, and with the fullest free¬ 
dom of motion and locomotion, it was but natural that liberty should be 
the aspect stressed rather than better government, and that liberty of action, 
freedom from control, direct representation and action, were so highly 
prized. 

While the English Liberal wanted to control the State, the cry of the 
American was to be freed from the State. Against the Monarchy of the 
English, the Americans posed the Republic. To the centralized State, they 
counter-posed decentralized social groups. Instead of making a demand for 
the legal quartering of troops, they tried to do away with the standing 
army. For that matter, the government became for a time a mere policeman 
and not a very powerful one at that. Jefferson’s view was that that govern¬ 
ment is best that governs least. Government is only to restrain men from 
injuring each other and to protect them from mutual interference.® 

The English had admitted the Right of Revolution; the Americans 
not only placed it directly in the Declaration of Independence, but with 
Jefferson, called for revolution every twenty years.® But if the revolution 
was to be a permanent thing in America it was only because action was 
perpetual. Such a philosophy of revolution every twenty years was per¬ 
fectly pertinent in a country evolving so rapidly that a single generation 
could see pass before its eyes the entire evolution of the human race from 

1 Besides, the American Liberals learned a great deal later from the French Radicals. 
Jefferson, Franklin, and Paine spent years in France. Under Jefferson, the Liberals came out 
for the end of primogeniture and entail, and for a reform of the penal laws. Note, however, 
that Jefferson organized, not a Democratic Party, but a Republican Party. 

*See "Jefferson's First Inaugural Address,” March 4, 1801, Writings, Vin, 4 (Ford 
edition). See also, “Jefferson’s First Message to Congress,” Dec. 8, tSoi, VIII, 123. 

* If Jefferson was for Revolution; however, he was for a revolution of the country over die 
; city. If he expressed himself favorably to the Shays Rebellion, it was after the Rebellion was 
' defeated and also because it was a struggle against the Northern capitalists. If he posed as 
a Democrat, it was because the Southern planter was making his alliance with the West 
against the North and East. 

See “Letter to William S. Smith,” November 13, 1787, Writings, IV, 467. Also, “Letter 
to James Madison,” December 20, 1787, IV, 479-480. 
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the hunting and fishing stage to machinofacture, where children, returning 
home after twenty years, could no longer recognize their birthplace. 

The American Revolution broke the back of the Mercantilist School of 
economists. A new school, the Physiocrats, was arising in France and from 
there was to spread to America, expressing the new events and interests. 
Benjamin Franklin, one of their leaders, was one of the first to begin to 
place political economy upon a scientific basis. The Physiocrats, differing 
from the Mercantilists, declared that all wealth came from production and 
not from circulation, but that the sole real productivity was that of agri¬ 
culture. That all wealth came from agriculture was naturally the conclusion 
first reached by the capitalists of. agrarian countries. The Physiocrats 
advocated international free trade. In this Franklin agreed with Adam 
Smith, leader of the English Classic School of Economists. But while Smith 
put free trade as a matter of justice, Franklin called for it as a matter of 
expediency. Franklin thus not only anticipated a good deal of modern 
political economy,^ but was among the first to drive home the basic prin¬ 
ciples of the utilitarian school of politics then only being founded in 
England. The Industrial Revolution was at hand! 

r Franklin was among the first to sec that labor is the source of value, and to under¬ 
stand the uses of money as a medium of excltange, and to believe that all commerce is 
cheating. (See L. G. Carey: Frankfin's Economic Views, pp. 41-43; see Karl Marx; Capital, 
I, 59, footnote Kerr Edition.) 



III. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


I 

T he victory of capitalism in France came painfully and hard. Its 
delay only accentuated the force with which bourgeois economy 
burst its fetters. Heroic measures were necessary, measures far 
beyond the capacity of the French Liberals. French Liberalism could only 
initiate the events; it was necessary for an extreme Radicalism combined 
with elements of Anarchism and Communism to achieve victory. Never¬ 
theless, though the French Revolution was Radical, its fruits fell into the 
hands of the Liberals. In short, in order to attain political revolution, French 
capitalism opened the way to social revolution. It was the barbarians within 
the gates, the sansculottes and Jacobin Radicals, who carried the revolution 
to the walls of Moscow and dealt the ancien regime an irreparable blow. 
The French Revolution went as far as a bourgeois revolution could go 
and yet retain its capitalist character. In the course of that Revolution the 
most extreme Radicalisms of England and America paled into insig¬ 
nificance. 

By means of the French Revolution, world capitalism was advancing 
the attack from the periphery to the center, from the “tight little island,” 
England, and from far-off American colonies, to the very heart of the old 
order itself.^ It was capable of so doing, for by now the hands of the mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers were being strengthened by the introduction 
of machinery, i.e., by the industrial revolution. In the light of this new 
development, the throttling of the world’s productive forces by the* old 
feudal order had become intolerable. 

For a long time capitalism in France had been trying to free itself. 
Superior even to the English in the fourteenth century,” French capitalism 

^The population of England, Wales, and Scotland in Cromwell’s time was about fi\e 
and one-half million, that of the American colonies in 1776 less than three million; in 1789 
in France there were twenty-five tmlUonl 

^He conquest of the Flemish towns, weaving centers (1328), not only upset the balance 
between England and France in France’s favor, but threatened seriously to disrupt English 
economy. The Hundred Years War followed. The temporary victory of the English threw 
France into disorder and led to the first peasant revolt. Jacquerie (1358). The final loss of 
France by the English led to the Wars of the Roses and the decimation of the entire old 
nobility of England and to repeated revolts of the English peasantry (1381. 1450, 1500). All 
of this only accelerated the forces breaking up the feudal order and causing the rise of 
Absolute Monarchies. 
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had supported an Absolute Monarchy in order to end the feudal system. 
However, the feudal orders could not be broken. Through the Babylonian 
captivity, France forced the Pope to become a Frenchman, and, at Avignon, 
three-quarters of a century later, when the Pope had returned to Rome and 
the schism was over, compelled the Pope constandy to respect the integrity 
of the French Absolute Monarchy.^ This served only to entrench both the 
Catholic Church and the aristocratic band that adhered to it. France thus 
evaded the Reformation. 

Later, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, capitalism in France, 
envious of the victory of the Reformation capitalists elsewhere, tried again, 
through the Huguenots, to make itself heard. To support their interests, 
the Huguenots declared that the State was the result of a Social Contract 
(not, however, of one man with another, but of subjects with their rulers), 
and that the King must not violate this contract, hallowed by God’s will. 
The King must not violate tradition, especially the early French tradition 
that the political chief must be guided by Parlement. In order to preserve 
themselves, the Huguenots supported a Protestant King against a Catholic; 
they seized important parts of France and held them for nearly a century. 
They forced the feudal orders to make concessions granting them toleration. 
But in the end their efforts collapsed. 

The French Huguenots succumbed at the very time when the English 
capitalists were becoming successful through the Civil Wars and, indeed, 
partly because the English were successful. French capitalism was being 
choked by the success of the English in driving French trade off the seas. 
On the other side, it was being crushed by the great weight of European 
reaction. Thus did the situation between France and England in 1688 
reverse the situation between England and Holland in 1648. Then, the 
English rebels were aided by the Dutch, who later even supplied them with 
a King, William of Orange. In France, however, the Huguenots could 
not but suffer because of English attacks on French interests. And with the 
Huguenots’ defeat, French capitalism was set back still farther. Many tens 
of thousands of them were driven out of France into England and into the 
English colonies, there still more to enrich the English and to prepare for 
the day when the English would further reduce the French. To a con¬ 
siderable degree the draining of the Huguenots from France had the same 
effect upon that country as had the exile of the Jews and Moors upon 

^ This was the period of the Renaissance. At this time, a break with the Catholic Church 
was not tenable; what commercial and money capital tried to do was to win its suppoit. 
France, as the strongest and most highly developed, was the first to make the attempt and 
for awhile actually succeeded. It was this that greatly sharpened the Hundred Years War 
and led directly to the Protestantism of the English, just as later the Pope’s subservience to 
other nationalist powers led to the German Reformation and to Macchiavellian Scepticism. 
Pope and Church were being auctioneered to the highest bidder. 
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Spain. The progressive forces were cut to pieces. The huge incubus of the 
decadent and parasitic feudal state grew heavier and more settled. 

But if world capitalism could not remove the French rulers from within, 
it could and did begin to loosen their grip from without. The victory of 
the English capitalists had released greatly the English productive forces. 
All the important French colonies—Canada, India, the West Indies—^were 
being taken by the English. The French State was rapidly becoming 
bankrupt. All around France, England was able to buy supporters who 
constantly harried the French Monarchy through incessant wars. These 
wars were all the more inevitable, since the only solution for the old landed 
orders was to secure more land. In this respect, too, the superiority of 
money and merchant capital over landed property made itself manifest. 

By the latter part of the eighteenth century, matters had evolved to an 
intolerable situation throughout whole portions of Europe and especially 
in France, the head of the European continent.^ A century earlier, French 
capitalism had been enormously strengthened by the change in rent pay¬ 
ments from payment in kind to money payment. This change in rent 
payments, accomplished under Louis XIV in the seventeenth century, 
gready accelerated the break-up of the old social relationships on the 
countryside. The poor peasantry was driven into the hands of the usurer. 
The old village commons were broken up. 

Simultaneously, the break-up and bankruptcy of the older order caused 
the pressure to become more severe than ever upon the lower nobility, 
who began to harass the peasantry with the greatest viciousness. 

In the English Civil Wars, the large aristocrats had lived on the country¬ 
side and had taken a patriarchal attitude towards “their” peasants. This 
helped to neutralize the mass of poorest peasantry in England. On the 
other hand, in France, with the exception of the Vend 6 e, almost all the 
estates were run by absentee landlords who resided in Paris and at the 
court. 

During this time there emerged in France capitalist farmers and 
peasants who produced for a wide market. This event had a tremendous 
import, for the growth of agrarian capitalism meant that now not the 
feudal lord but the city capitalist could lead and represent the peasant. In 
the van of the peasantry as a whole was the more prosperous group of 
capitalist farmers. It was this group and not the bourgeois country gentle¬ 
men that led the agrarian masses in the French Revolution. At the same 
time, the bankruptcy of the ruling class was causing the State greatly to 
increase its tax burdens upon those producing wealth. In utter confusion, 

r The tension was expressed in the revolts in the Austrian Netherlands and Poland, as 
well as in the reforms inaugurated by the "enlightened” despots of Russia, Prussia and other 
countries. 
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the aristocracy had been compelled to call in the very leaders of the capitalist 
economists and bankers to help them extricate themselves from their diffi¬ 
culties. Thus the leading capitalists became the saviors of society and the 
intellectual leaders of the day. These were the French Liberals. 

At this historic juncture, the American Revolution broke out. French 
Liberals hastened to side with the Americans, throwing the full weight 
of France into the fray. The result was decisive, not only for the English 
but for the French. If England were to lose her colonies, Louis XVI was 
to lose his head. The intervention in American affairs cost the French King 
heavily and brought nearer the financial collapse and general bankruptcy 
of the State. At the same lime, French capitalism could feel emboldened 
by the relative weakening of the English to step forth in its own right and 
seize the control of the State from the palsied hands of the old order, not 
only to effect internal reforms, but to lay the basis for regaining the world 
hegemony which the ancien regime had lost. The victory of the conserva¬ 
tive Federalists in the United States, with the adoption of the Constitution 
and the formation of a National Government, spoiled the plans of the 
French Liberals and Democrats for an alliance with America. Under 
Napoleon, French capitalism was to make its most heroic efforts for world 
power, but, by that time, allied no longer to the people but rather to the 
despots of Europe, it was doomed to failure. 

2 

French Liberal reformers had two principal sections. One division was 
composed of literateurs and scientists. These did not attack the Monarchy 
itself, but its allies, particularly the Church, and the latter not as an embodi¬ 
ment of religion but as an intolerant institution. 

The principal spokesmen of this group had been in England, or were 
able to read and speak English.’^ Locke was their chief philosopher. In sub¬ 
stituting Deism and Scepticism" for the dogmas of the Church, in dis¬ 
crediting the prevailing morality, in praising the scientific empiricism of 

^Hclvetius, l.afa>ette, Voltaire, Roland, Mirabcau, Brissot, Rousseau, all had lived in 
England and spoke English. All knew the works of Locke and Newton. (See C. D. Hazen: 
French Revolution, I, 93-94.) 

Montesquieu considered England the freest country in the world. He stood for a consti¬ 
tutional monarchy with separation of powers between legislative and executive departments. 
Civil Liberty was to be granted gradually as men became fit for it. Montesquieu advocated 
a reform of the penal laws, and opposed primogeniture; he favored a break-up of the big 
estates, a progressive tax, sumptuary laws, and the greater emancipation of women. 

- Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau were all Deists. Voltaire, however, desired, not the 
separation of the Catholic Church from the State, but ratber a controlled church (like the 
Anglican). Rousseau, too, favored a State religion. Many of the Encyclopedists also were 
Deists. (As later in the nineteenth century were Proudhon, Fourier, St. Simon, and Louis 
Blanc.) 
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the En glis h, in calling for complete intellectual freedom, these elements 
prepared the way to some extent for the events that were to follow. How¬ 
ever, these Liberals had no influence among the masses whom they 
despised.^ As Voltaire stated the situation, he “would rather be ruled by 
one lion than by one hundred rats.” 

Most of these idealists protested the gloomy church doctrine that misery 
was an inevitable part of life. They claimed it was possible to be happy 
on this earth—^nay, happiness was the goal of man. But to most of them, 
happiness merely meant freedom in the social class to which one was born. 
Social equality was a pure utopia. However, among this group a left wing 
was forming which conceived of happiness as being found in virtue. Virtue 
came through social justice, and social justice meant liberty for each and all; 
this in turn presupposed equality, and rested on the fraternity of man. 
Emphatically, the French were learning from the American and English 
Revolutions, where similar beliefs had won out..^ 

Here, on the question of democracy, the Left Wing Liberal literati 
began to break from the Right Wing, such as the Encyclopedists. “The 
Encyclopedists made no attack upon any of the received political institu¬ 
tions of their time. It was absolutism, obscurantism, and formalism that 
they opposed; they never came near enough to reality to trace any connec¬ 
tion between the false prejudices they hated and the fundamental political 
institutions of the society they knew.” ® 

On the other hand, the Left Wing believed that not the King was 
sovereign, but the Nation. Sovereignty rested in the people, in society as a 
whole. The works of Rousseau,* most widely known leader of this opinion, 
became the bible for future intellectual revolutionists of both the Girondist 
and Jacobin variety, 

Rousseau maintained that the true Legislator was the whole people, and 
that only such legislation could express the general will so as to be obeyed 
as a matter of right rather than of society. The sovereignty of the people, 
their power to legislate, was inalienable, absolute, indispensable, and 

^Lafayette is a good example. "Lafayette had no faith in the masses as being fitted 
for citizenship, and like hU contemporaries, he believed that only the bourgeois class should 
share in the elections and take part in the government." (J. S. Penman: Lafayette and Three 
Revolutions, p. 119.) 

® “Already in 1778, Turgot . . . writes that America is the hope of the human race and 
may become its model; . . .” “In 1783 the Due de la Rochefoucauld with his own hands 
translated all thirteen of the constitutions of the American states, publishing them .anony¬ 
mously; while Mercier, in 1791, states distinctly: "The emancipation of America gas’c us the 
thoughts and presently the voice of free men; it made us see the possibility of resistance and 
the need of a constitution.’ He tells us that the troops sent across the ocean had come back 
as if electrified.” (E. F. Henderson: Symbol and Satire in the Trench Revolution, pp. 4-5.) 

®J. Peixotto: The French Revolution and Modern French Socialism, p. 47. 

* Rousseau’s chief works were written between 1750 and 1762. 
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indeslructible.^ He vjfho usurped the sovereign power was a despot who 
could rule only by force and who could not legitimately prevent revolutions 
to restore proper social relations. 

• Rousseau’s ideas were interpreted by many of his readers as exceedingly 
revolutionary. Quite the contrary was Rousseau’s own understanding. 
When he wrote, ‘‘Man is born free; and everywhere he is in chains,” his 
very next sentence stated, “One thinks himself the master of others, and 
still remains a greater slave than they.”* In short, masters were greater 
slaves than their subjects and there was no escape for anyone. Furthermore, 
Rousseau’s task was not to explain this change from freedom to slavery, 
nor to protest against nor to show how to end this slavery, but merely to 
Hnd out what made it legitimate. If the change to universal slavery could 
not be legitimatized, then revolution was inevitable. Revolution was just 
what Rousseau wanted to deny. To Rousseau, the “social order is a sacred 
right.”* 

Rousseau found that the slavery of mankind was inevitably connected 
with the inherent nature of every social order and was legitimatized by a 
social compact which isolated and brutish man in the state of nature had 
formed in order to obtain the benefits of social life. In cementing the social 
contract, isolated man gave up his natural liberty but obtained civil liberty 
and morality. 

With the French, there always lurked in the background the feeling 
that man is by nature a social animal and that he does not really become 
man until he is part of society. With Locke, on the contrary, man was 
moral and enjoying inalienable rights before he joined society. Rousseau 
here also contested the ideas of Hobbes, who thought man originally was 
immoral and needed government to correct him. To Rousseau, primitive 
man was neither good nor bad but just a simple, unmoral brute. Only as 
man lost his natural liberty in joining society did he gain a moral liberty 
and become truly master of himself. 

Thus, principles of morality flowed directly from the social order, as 
much so as the stream of rights protected by the State. Natural man had 
no rights; it was society that endowed him with whatever rights he had 
and transformed possession into property. But if property came only 
through the good graces of the social order, it could also be taken away 
by that social order whenever necessary. Hence the State was the master 
of all goods; “. . . the community, so far from despoiling them, only 


^ See J. J. Rousseau: Social Contract. Bk. II (Everyman's Edition, translated by G. D. H. 
Cole.) 

^ J. J. Rousseau; Social Contract and Discourses, Bk. I, Ch. I, p. 5. 
s The same, p. 6. 
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assures them legitimate possession and changes usurpation into a true 
right and enjoyment into proprietorship.” ^ 

When an individual joined the social order, he put his person and all 
his power under the supreme direction o£ the general will. The general 
will was always right, even if it had to compel the recalcitrant to obey. 
“This means nothing else than that he will be forced to be free; for this 
is the condition which, by giving each citizen to his country, secures him 
against all personal dependence.” ® 

Rousseau’s assertion that the Nation was sovereign, that all must obey 
the general will, did not mean that he necessarily favored democracy. 
On the contrary, he wrote, “Were there a people of gods, their government 
j would be democratic. So perfect a government is not for man.” For “It is 
I against the natural order for the many to govern and the few to be gov- 
I erned.” Rousseau himself, following Montesquieu, favored a monarchy 
for France, and this he could do, despite his theory of Popular Sovereignty, 
on the ground that “It is not good for him who makes the laws to execute 
them. . . .” ® Since, presumptively, the people made the laws, there was 
needed someone to carry them out In a large and powerful Stale this could 
be only by a Monarchy, and by an Absolute Monarchy at that. * 

To Rousseau, “Neither lot nor vote has any place in monarchical gov¬ 
ernment.”^ Nor was a parliament any better. Since sovereignly could not 
be alienated and was not divisible, the deputies in parliament could not 
be the representatives but merely the stewards of the general will. Parlia¬ 
mentary representation, idealized by Locke as the essence of democracy and 
feared by Hobbes for the same reason, was ridiculed by Rousseau as having 
nothing whatever to do with real democracy. Such people as Cromwell 
were but self-seekers or hypocrites.® Thus, if the general will needed to be 
expressed through an Absolute Monarchy, Rousseau favored it. There 
could be no revolution against the general will and thus no revolution 
against its agent, the Absolute Monarchy, carrying out its law's. 

On no account must we understand the theory of the general will to 
mean necessarily majority rule. The general will did not coincide with even 
the sum total of individual wills. The “general will” meant the will repre¬ 
senting the common good, something equivalent to the terra “public 
spirit.” The French, in contrast to the Americans, had long established 
social traditions not easily broken by the new capitalist order. The “com¬ 
mon good” did not necessarily mean the good of the majority of individuals 
in society, because society was not to be considered as an aggregation of 

^ The same, 6k. I, Ch. IX, p. 21. 

*The same, Bk. I, Ch. VII, p. 18. 

® The same, Bk. Ill, Ch. IV, pp. 58-59. 

*The same, Bk. IV, Ch. Ill, p. g6. 

® The same, Bk. IV, Ch. VIII, p. 119. 
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individuals. This idea was for the English and, above all, for the Americans 
later to develop. It could not have been the theory of the French Liberals 
before the Revolution. 

The objective of the general will was the good of all. “If we ask in 
what precisely consists the greatest good of all, which should be the end 
of every system of legislation, we shall find it reduce itself in two main 
objects, liberty and equality. . . .” “. . . by equality, we should under¬ 
stand, not that the degrees of power and riches are to be absolutely identical 
for everybody; but that power shall never be great enough for violence, 
and shall always be exercised by virtue of rank and law; and that, in respect 
of riches, no citizen shall ever be wealthy enough to buy another, and none 
poor enough to be forced to sell himself. . . .” ^ Thus the State should 
allow neither rich men nor beggars. Thirty years later this was to become 
the ideal of many Jacobins. 

Rousseau, like Locke and the Americans, had started from the premise 
of a social contract. To the English Liberal this implied the right to break 
the contract whenever the majority decided; to the American it signified 
the right of each individual to decide for himself whether to take part or 
not;‘to both, society existed to provide individual liberty and equality. 
To the Frenchman, all right of individual decision had long been aban¬ 
doned; not even the majority could dissolve the social contract. In this, 
Rousseau was at one with Hobbes; mankind was bound forever, not to 
the State as Hobbes would have it, but to society. 

The pecuhar conditions existing in America made the Liberals there 
attempt to deny the existence of classes. This itself was a good class theory 
for the capitalists. In this denial of the existence of classes, the American 
bourgeoisie was able to point out to the lower orders that any man could 
become a capitalist, and thus to direct all hatred solely against those feudal 
remnants who ruled on the ground of class superiority. In France, on the 
contrary, it was necessary not to deny the existence of classes, but to stress 
their equality and to demand a hearing for all, and to stress the superiority 
of the Nation over all classes. Despite the fact that Rousseau himself may 
have expressed the yearnings of the French peasantry, his ideas ultimately 
aided the bourgeoisie, to whom incidentally the peasant had to turn for 
leadership. For the French capitalists to be treated equally as a class meant 
for them to win, inasmuch as they had all the forces of history on their 
side. This was clearly seen in the course of the French Revolution itself. 

In any event, whether in France, America, or elsewhere, a class that is 
I fighting for power must fight in the name not only of its own class but 
in the name of the entire nation, in the name of humanity as a whole. 
Only when it is assured that it is fighting for the progress of humanity as 

^Thc same, Bk. II, Ch. XI, p. 45. 
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a whole can it win those aUies and establish that morale which enables it 
to conquer. There can be no doubt that at that time the capitalist class was 
the only one that could really represent the interests of the nation. The 
Nation as Sovereign could mean only chat the capitalist class was sovereign. 

Rousseau’s analysis of primitive man had led him also to the conclusion 
that “All men are born equal”—but not in the psychological sense of the 
Englishman Locke that all started out into the world with a blank mind 
to be molded by environment In France and in America it came to mean 
that all originally came into the world under equal conditions, facing equal 
natural forces. Certainly this was true both of the mass of French agrarians 
and of the American immigrants. But whereas the French theory implied 
that this had been so in the dim past before mankind had formed a 
compact to establish a social order, but had changed during the social 
order, in America it was a question of the actual present. The French, like 
the English, recognized the social order; in America the social order had 
to be created. While the French stressed the point that similar environment 
brought similar rights to all classes, to the Americans similar environment 
meant equal opportunities for advancement to all individuals. 

In the last chapter of his Social Contract, Rousseau called for the setting 
up of a State religion, a civil profession of faith of which the Sovereign 
should fix the articles not as religious dogmas but as social sentiments. The 
State was to be also the Church, and the Prince, the Pontiff. The dogmas 
of this civil religion were to be very simple, such as, acknowledgment of 
the existence of the Divinity, the happiness of the just and the punishment 
of the wicked, and the sanctity of the social contract and its laws. There 
was to be no intolerance. This was the type of religion that Robespierre 
later was to attempt to carry on. 

Thus, it can be seen that it is hardly accurate to judge Rousseau as a 
revolutionary. Indeed, even in his supposedly most revolutionary essay, his 
“Discourse on Inequality,” Rousseau called on the people to respect the 
sacred bonds of their respective communities, scrupulously to obey the laws 
and all who made or administered them, etc.^ 

In what, then, could the revolutionary implications consist, that they 
should be believed in so fervently by all the firebrands to come? First of 
all, Rousseau showed the corruptness of the society of the times and con¬ 
stantly branded the feudal ancien regime as iniquitous, always returning to 
the Republics of Greece and Rome for models. Second, there was Rousseau's 
argument that no rights were holy or divine, but all originated from 
society, which could take them back again at will. Third, there was his 
theory that real inequality arose not in nature but in the social order. The 

^See Rousseau: "A Ditcourse on the Origin of Inequality,'’ work cited (Everyman’s 
Edition), p. 246. 
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very foundation of the social order and of law lay in the inequality of 
possession, which they in turn perpetuated. Fourth, there was his funda¬ 
mental doctrine of the sovereignty of the people to which was subordinated 
even the Prince or King, the Monarchy tolerated not by divine right but 
as a convenience appropriate to certain material conditions existing in large 
nations. In all cases, the government was but an intermediate body set up 
between subjects and sovereigns to execute the laws and maintain liberty. 

Finally, there were the philosophical aspects of Rousseau’s writings in 
which, repelling the dry intellectualism of the “Philosophes" Rousseau 
rejected rationalism for the viewpoint that it is warm-hearted feeling alone 
for one’s fellow man that moves the world. This was an attitude that 
dolored deeply all his writings and that endeared him to all the Radicals 
of the French Revolution who were to follow him. It was not only the 
pedantic Encyclopedists whom Rousseau fought, but the fawning bourgeois 
Physiocrat economists as well, who in the name of “science” symbolized 
only the waste and luxury of the wealthy parasite.^ 

Of all the great French writers of the day, Rousseau alone saw that 
the main problem was to adjust the social order to the needs of the peas¬ 
antry. Again and again he ridiculed the artificial society of the ancien 
rigime and called for a return to the simple rustic life of the countryside.® 
The “back to nature” call of Rousseau by no means implied a return to 
the pre-social state of nature, but only a return to the life that was natural 
to the peasant. “Remember that the walls of the towns are built of the 
ruins of the houses of the countryside. For every palace I see raised in the 
capital, my mind’s eye sees a whole country made desolate.” ® His whole 
moral and political theory was one that would appeal tremendously to the 
peasantry. 

Rousseau’s idealization of the peasant life went hand in hand with the 
claims of the peasant to be let alone, to be free to sell his product and to 
Buy and sell his land. Yet, would not all such practice overthrow the very 
foundation of the old order? We have seen that it was only when capitalism 
had penetrated the countryside, there to affect every peasant and to ally 
each peasant with the city capitalists, that capitalism could become strong 
enough to challenge the ancien regime of Europe. French capitalism could 
well use the phrases of Rousseau, not in order to make the peasant supreme, 
but to chain him to the war chariot of the rising capitalist class that was 
calling for the end of interference with the “Natural Laws” of political 
economy. 

See Rousseau: "A Discourse on the Arts and Sciences" work cited. Also, see Introduction 
by Editor Vaughan in Political Writings of Pousseau, 2 Vols. (1915 edition). 

®See Rousseau: tmile or Education (Everyman’s edition). 

’ Rousseau: Social Contract, Bk. Ill, Ch. XIII, p. 81. > 
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The second principal section o£ the French Liberals was composed of 
the Physiocrat economists. To them, Natural Law meant the law of 
economics, and therefore, as they put it, the end of government was not 
happiness but science, or truth. It is in truth that happiness lies. Society to 
them was founded upon well-being. The guide to well-being was not 
morality, that was too variable and relative, but nature, the working out 
of natural social laws. 

The spokesmen for such views knew all too well that capitalism in 
France lagged far behind that in England, and that it was necessary to 
catch up. It was necessary to develop science, to improve the arts, to spread 
knowledge, whereby more goods could be produced to serve the needs of 
man. This was, in a way, the opposite yet complementary point of view 
from that of the Left literati who, orientating themselves to the peasant, 
had stressed the need for the simple rustic life and sparing economy. While 
the literary men urged abstinence, the Physiocrats were urging the increase 
of production. 

The French Physiocrats were the first to understand that for their 
capitalist economy to surpass that of England it was necessary to have com¬ 
plete freedom from restrictive State regulation. The English Civil Wars 
had begun over the question of taxation; the Americans had raised the 
question of free trade, but in the guise of a struggle against taxation. It 
was left to the French to extend this struggle and, followed in part by 
the Americans, to launch the slogan laissez-faire, let be. Liberty of trade, 
liberty of industry, free trade within France, the end of all the feudal 
restrictions that hampered production, abolition of the internal tolls, 
abolition of the corvee, abolition of forced and statute labor, greater recog¬ 
nition of the third estate, these were the demands of the Physiocrats.^ 

In justification of their claims, the Physiocrats pointed out that all value 
devolved from agriculture, and that all the rest of France was supported 
by the labor of the agrarian. Here again the Physiocrat loaded himself 
upon the peasant,^ and, as at this time the proletariat had not as yet arisen 
as a class in its own right, it was the capitalist, as the only articulate section 
of industry, that presumed to speak for all labor. 

3 

The French Revolution unfolded itself in the proportions of an awe¬ 
inspiring Niagara. Not a thousand Shakespeares could have invented the 
climaxes that piled up one upon the other as that,great drama pjayed itself 
out upon the stage of history. For thejirst time It is the entire Nation, the 

1 See Gide and Rist: History of Economic Doctrines, for the views of the Physiocrats. 

^ The Physiocrat did not hesitate to draw die conclusions from his theory that since only 
the agrarian produced<vaIuet only he should be taxed I 
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People, who speak. It is this that separates the French from the American 
and the English Revolutions. It is this that strikes fear into the hearts of 
an Edmund Burke ^ or a Thomas Jefferson. It is this that moves Thomas 
Paine towards the guillotine.® It is the peasants’ war. The toiling mass 
now raises its mighty hand to strike. And, further, it is the toiling mass 
at whose head stands the city—and the paramount city of all—^Paris! 
j We have seen that in previous revolutions, the revolting class itself had 
its roots in the country, through the bourgeois country gcndeman. It was 
the country gentleman who aroused the yeoman and the apprentice. But 
in France the country gentleman had no strength. It was not he, but the 
^successful wealthy and middle peasant (the “}{tda}(‘ as the Russians call 
him) who represented the city classes. Now the ]{ula\ was not a polished 
gentleman, not a city bourgeois. The capitalist spoke directly from the 
city, and the country I{ula\ and peasant had to follow in their rough way 
as best they could. 

Throughout the whole course of the Revolution, the Nation could not 
escape the program of the bourgeoisie. All the Liberals, whether of the 
Right or of the Left, all the literati and economists, politicians and jurists, 
believed in the right of private property. This was the idea of Voltaire, of 
Rousseau, of Danton, of Robespierre, Marat and Hebert, all of whom 
played different variations upon the same tune.® “Both Gironde and 
Mountain were altogether middle class parties, and the Convention con¬ 
tained perhaps no member of the proletariat.”^ If we see the Moderates 
give way to the Girondists, and the Girondists wiped out by the Jacobins, 
and_ then the Jacobins destroyed by the Emperor, it is not because of a 
quarrel over the abolition of private property in land and in the means 
of production, but one over who should get this property. As the Revolu- 
.tionary guillotine moved on. Royalists might turn Republicans, Republicans 
plight turn Democrats, Democrats might turn Anarchists, but none could 
escape from the framework of capitalism. The Revolution, though at times 
carried on without and even against the bourgeoisie, remained bourgeois 
to the end. 

^ The English Liberals, William FitC and Edmund Burke, were violently opposed to the 
French Revolution. As the English Liberals fought against the American Revolution, so, even 
more viciously, did they fight the French. 

^ It is recorded that Paine was saved from the Guillotine only by a mistake of the jailer. 
Paine was a Girondist, and opposed the execution of the King. Flis book. Age of Reason, was 
directed against the Atheism of the French Radicals. 

^As it had been for the Lockes, the Cromwells and Lilburncs, the Franklins, Jeffersons, 
and Paines, and all the othei chief leaders in England and the United States. 

“Neither in the cahiers nor in the pamphlets which resulted from the summons of the 
States-General is there any important or general Socialist doctrine.” (H. J. Laski; The Socialist 
Tradition in the Vrench Revolution, p. 7.) 

* G. Elton: The Revolutionary Idea in France, lySg-iSyt, p. 61. 
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Without exception, all the “Philosophers” were monarchists. Some of 
them did not advocate even a constitutional monarchy. They wanted simply 
a reformed monarchy, one that would listen to the prayer of the capitalists 
more closely. ‘ Physiocrat advi-sers of the King did not seek the overthrow 
of the social order. They desired only a scientific despotism rather than an 
unscientific, chaotic one. It was not these elements that caused the 
Revoludon. 

Since 1614 no Parliament had been called in France. Now it was neces¬ 
sary to do so. The Three Estates were called together. The capitalists were 
out-voted two to one, but decided that all Estates must merge in one Estates 
General" where they would be able to win the majority of the individual 
delegates. The Moderates or Liberals were in control. The Third Estate, 
with the pressure of the masses behind it, organized the National Assembly, 
and as the King vacillated between recognition or non-recognition of the 
capitalists, the masses of Paris went into acdon and stormed the symbol of 
the aristocracy, the Bastille. 

Barricades were erected in the streets. Up to now the Liberals had 
wanted simply regular meetings of the Estates and a Consdtution for the 
Monarchy. They had wanted elective judges and greater consideration for 
the capitalist interests. Now, thoroughly frightened, the bourgeoisie met 
with the nobility for the abolition of feudal rights. However, it was not the 
essential rights that were thus given up; it was only the special feudal 
services irksome to the peasantry that were yielded. As to the others, they 
were to be bought from the nobility at thirty times their annual value. 
Nevertheless, the peasants were still land hungry; the city masses were still 
starving. As the wealthy congregated in their salons and the Moderates in 
their cafes, the poorer elements flocked into the Jacobin clubs and the 
masses poured into the streets. The bourgeoisie found itself more and more 
a prisoner of the revolutionary masses, and the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man was passed. 

This Declaration of 1789 declared that the aim of all political association 
was to assure the natural rights of man—^liberty, property, security, and 
resistance to oppression. Liberty was defined as the power to do anything 
that does not injure others, the law to determine the limits of “anything” 
and “injure.” Sovereignty resided in the nation. There was to be free speech 
and press, but while all religions were to be tolerated, the Catholic religion 
should remain as the State religion. A separation of powers of government 
was to be established. Notice that the rights of public meetings and associa¬ 
tions were not mentioned. On the other hand, the right of property was 
declared inviolate and sacred, and expropriation should take place only in 

^ Turgot, Necker, Mtr^^eau were of this type. Mirabeau became a paid agent of the King. 

^The Liberal Necker was opposed to this. 
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dire need of the nation and when the owner is properly indemnified. While 
the Declaration stated that men are born and live free and equal under the 
laws, it also said that social distinctions may be established but “only on 
grounds of common utility.” Classes were sharply recognized in this Liberal 
document, and it was not until 1791 that Church and State were formally 
separated. 

Peasants began to seize the large estates; in the city, the masses looted 
for bread, the nobles fled the country, and the King was left alone with the 
Liberals who now rallied around him to prevent the Revolution from going 
farther. The Liberals, in spite of their Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
now passed a law dividing citizens into two sections, the “actives” and the 
“passives.” The “actives” were the middle and wealthy property holders, the 
“passives,” the poor. 

Only the “actives” could take part in the government. The mass of 
people were disfranchised. The electors of the National Assembly were 
required to be property holders; they were to meet once and then disband. 

This ruling came just in time, for the masses had already marched on 
Versailles and had brought the King and National Assembly both to Paris 
where the Assembly could convene only under close surveillance. This 
second action of the masses forced the Liberals to move farther to the Left. 
They accordingly acted to confiscate the estates of the Church, and thus 
made of the clergy the most bitter enemies of the Revolution.^ They modi¬ 
fied the laws of inheritance so as to democratize property. They abohshed 
all tides; they reorganized the army so as to make it serve the capitalists. 
They laid the foundations of a more nearly equal basis of taxation and 
removed the previous exemptions. They allowed a certain amount of local 
self-government to the cities and communities in the provinces. They con¬ 
fiscated the property of the imigre nobility. They framed a new high- 
sounding Declaration of the Rights of Man. In short, the bourgeoisie did 
its best to throw the privileges of the nobility and of the clergy to the 
masses, so as to stop the Revolution and save it for the Liberals. However, 
all of this was on paper; in reality, very little of the ambitious program was 
actually carried out by the Assembly.® 

From 1789 to 1791 it was the wealthy moderate Liberals who held power 
and the nobility who now counter-attacked. After all, the whole power of 
Europe was behind the dispossessed nobility. The King had attempted to 
flee the country,® in order to meet the imigri nobles and invade France. 

is the tragedy of the clergy; they were the first to be sacrificed by the bourgeoisie, as 
they were by the aristocracy. 

^ “It must not be forgotten that for more than two-thirds of the fundamental laws made 
between 1789 and 1793 no attempt was even made to put them into exerutjon." (P. Kropot¬ 
kin: The Great French Revolution, ijSg-tygj, p. 216.) 

^The King was protected from the masses by the Liberal Lafayette, who massacred the 
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With this, the royalty was doomed. Up to this time, even the Jacobins had 
been in favor of a king. Had not even Danton taken an oath to support a 
Consdtutional Monarchy? And was not the pretender to the throne, the 
Due d’Orleans, actually a member of the Jacobin Club, actively intriguing 
with the members? 

But it became more and more difficult to put down the people, who now 
turned, not only against the King, but against the “Patriots,” the bourgeoisie, 
as well. No sooner was a Constitutional Monarchy established than the 
old order invaded France, and France was forced to declare war against 
Austria. No English Channel nor Atlantic Ocean barred the way. To cap 
the climax, the English capitalists were now behind the ancien regime in 
an effort to help crush the rising French capitalist class. 

It now became war. “But in the minds of the French revolutionaries it 
was a new kind of war. It was a war to make the world safe for democracy 
and nationalism. It was a war, not between dynasts or between peoples, bur 
between despots and nationalities. It was a war, not for material gain, but 
for the welfare of humanity. Accompanying the formal declaration of 
hostilities was this remarkable proclamation: ‘The National Assembly pro¬ 
claims that the French nation, faithful to the principles consecrated by its 
constitution, “not to undertake any war with a view to conquest nor ever 
to employ its forces against the liberty of any people” only takes up arms 
for the maintenance of its own liberty and independence; . . . that the 
French nation never confuses its brethren with its real enemies; . . . that 
it adopts in advance all foreigners who, abjuring the cause of its enemies, 
shall range themselves under its banners and consecrate their efforts to the 
defense of liberty, and it will promote by all means in its power their 
settlement in France. . . ^ 

War! The Germans were at the very gates of Paris. This entirely 
changed the relationship of forces and exacerbated all movements; in the 
face of this national crisis, the whole Nation was forced to act in self- 
defense.® The Liberals and their National Assembly were now pushed 
aside. The masses marched on the Tuileries and imprisoned the King, The 
massacres of September, 1792 took place to rid Paris of counter-revolutionary 
elements.® Elections became free to all. The two-chambered Legislarive 

people gathering on the Champs de Mars. Later, Lafayette treacherously went over to the side 
of the foreign invaders. 

^ C. J. H. Hayes: The Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism, pp. 39-40. 

^It is estimated that nearly a million and a half men served in the French Revolutionary 
Armies. 

^Regarding the September massacres, Napoleon I has made this interesting remark: 
“Their energy had an electric effect, by the fear with which it inspired the one party, and 
the example which it gave to the other: one hundred thousand volunteers joined the army 
and the revolution was saved." (The Opinions and Reflections of Napoleon I, edited by L. C. 
Breed, p. 447.) 
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Assembly now gave way to the one-chambered Convention. It was the turn 
of the old Moderate Liberals to flee the country. In the new Convention, 
the new Liberals, the Girondists, more Left than the old, took the lead. 
They who had occupied the extreme Left Wing in the old Assembly were 
far to the Right in the new Convention. The Left Wing remained occupied 
by the Mountain, former Liberals, now turned Radicals, who knew that 
the sole salvation of France lay in reliance upon the masses, and who meant 
to save the Revolution at no matter what cost. 

Soon the Girondists or Left Liberals began to lose control over the situa- 
don. The King had been executed. The Republic had been proclaimed in 
1793. This idea of a republic was no new one. True, it was no part of the 
philosophical program of the eighteenth century in France to regenerate 
humanity by hoisting the republican flag over the capitals of Europe, yet 
from the earliest days of the rise of capitalism the idea had been popularized. 
The Humanists and publicists of the Renaissance period had called atten¬ 
tion to the achievements of the Greek and Roman republics of antiquity, 
and “There is a famous lament in Hobbes’ Leviathan to the effect that 
the civil troubles in England in the seventeenth century were due to the 
study of the Greek and Latin classic.” * 

The Italian city-states, Switzerland, and the English Commonwealth, 
had already set the example of republics. According to Montesquieu, these 
precedents merely showed that for a republic there was needed a small 
territory ® and an absence of luxury and large fortunes coupled with a large 
supply of public virtue. The victory of the American Revolution finally 
blasted this piece of political wisdom and demonstrated the feasibility of 
a republic even in extensive countries. 

But what sharply separated the French experiment from all preceding 
ones was the great fact that all other republics had been oligarchical and 
dictatorial, certainly non-democratic. It is true the French revolutionaries 
often covered their innovations with appeals to the traditions of Greece and 
Rome. Nevertheless, this was but another case of the rule that social inno¬ 
vations are often ushered in under the guise of being but old customs again 
renewed. In fact, contrary to all previous examples, the French Republic 
was destined to go down in history as the greatest attempt to achieve “pure” 
democracy of which capitalism is capable. 

The flight of the traitor-king compelled the masses to realize that France 
could exist without a royalty, and led to the establishment of the Republic. 
And with the Republic came the War with England, for nothing more 
infuriated the Whig Liberals of England than the fact that the King had 

^ H. A. L. Fisher: RefnibNcan Tradition in Europe, p. 58. 

®See Baron de Montesquieu: The Spirit of Lau/s, I, Book VIII, 130 (Bohn's edition, 1878); 
also I, Book V, 44 and following. 
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been deposed and later executed and a democratic republic set up. The 
Liberal, Pitt, stated the matter very dearly in his speech, 1793: “They had 
seen within two or three years a revolution in France founded upon prin¬ 
ciples which were inconsistent with every regular government, which were 
hostile to hereditary monarchy, to nobility, to all the privileged orders.”^ 
Pitt knew well the difference between the American and French Revo¬ 
lutions. 

In France, a new constitution and still another Declaration of Rights 
were now worked out in an attempt really to introduce democracy to the 
nation. As the Liberals went out. Democracy came in. “This celebrated 
Constitution of ’93, for long regarded as the sheet anchor of Sansculottism, 
is probably the most thorough-going scheme of pure democracy ever devised. 
It not only formally recognized the people as the sole primary source of 
power but it delegated the exercise of that power directly to them. Every 
measure was to be submitted to the primary assemblies of the ‘sections’ of 
which there were forty-four thousand in all France. The magistrates were 
to be re-elected at the shortest possible intervals by simple majority. The 
central legislature was to be renewed annually, consisting of delegates from 
the primary assemblies, who were to be furnished with imperative man¬ 
dates.”® In this way the Clubs triumphed over the Salons and the Caf^s. 
The Jacobins accomplished what the Levellers could not. However, before 
this Radical Jacobin Constitution could be put into effect, the whole popu¬ 
lation was forced under arms. 

The Jacobin Mountain vigorously attacked many problems which the 
Left Liberals had refused to solve. Feudal dues at last were really abolished 
and the peasants were urged now to seize and to hold the land of the big 
estates. However, it should be noted that the action of the previous Liberal 
Assembly in turning over the village common land seized by the aristocracy, 
not to the commonalty of the village but to be parceled out to individuals, 
was allowed to stand.® The price of bread and necessities had gone sky-high. 
The Radical Jacobins placed a maximum price on necessities. Further, in 
order to pay for the war and to put dowm the counter-revolution that was 
springing up in the four quarters of France, the Jacobins had decided to 
confiscate some of the property of the wealthy. A forced loan of a billion 
francs was made. 

4 

The Revolution had started under the slogan: Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity. The wealthy Liberals had stressed Liberty. The desperate little 
property-holder, turned Radical, stressed Equality. ". . . the owner must 

^Quoted in F. W. Hirst: TAe Poltlical Economy of War, pp. 51-52. 

*E. Belfort Bax: The Story of the French Revolution, p. 69. 

^ Kropodun gives this as one of the reasons for the Vendee counter-revolution. 
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not be rich and all must be owners. That is the distinguishing feature of 
Jacobin theory.” ^ Under the stress of civil and national war, the Jacobin 
was forced to recognize that the right of society was greater than the right 
of the individual and the Liberal who believed that property was an indi¬ 
vidual right was soon informed by the Jacobin that it was a social power 
and that the State could he the protector of the many at the expense of 
the few. 

The old Liberals of the Encyclopedist school had believed that all 
property belonged to the State, but the King was the State. The only proviso 
was that the State should be reasonable. The Physiocrats had declared that 
property was an inherent individual right. Those more to the Left, like 
Rousseau and Morelly and Mably, had declared that property belongs to 
the State, but the State was the Nation. Morelly and Mably built commu¬ 
nistic utopias. After 1791, the idea of properly as a social interest rather than 
an individual right took hold. While the peasants wanted the State to seize 
and nationalize the land, they laid down conditions that the State was not 
to hold the land, but to redistribute it among the peasantry. 

The Jacobins had their origin as a caucus of the National Assembly, 
the clubs having been organized to watch and control the local govern¬ 
mental bodies. At first, almost the entire membership was made up of 
middle class persons, many of them Masons,- and only as the Revolution 
advanced were the dues lowered and poorer elements admitted. This body, 
containing from 2 to 4 per cent of the town population (in the villages, 
8 to 10 per cent), and during the height of the Terror totalling no more 
than about five hundred thousand of whom only 10 to 15 per cent were 
“actives,” did for the revolulionarj' petty bourgeoisie in the French Revolu¬ 
tion what the Communist Party did for the proletariat in the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. It acted as a general staff and driving-force for revolu¬ 
tionary capitalism, both against the aristocracy and against the poor masses. 

1 H. J. Laski; The Socialist Traditions in the French Revolution, p. 20. 

F. Gould asserts that the French Lodges prospered greatly in 1788 and 1789 as the 
revolutionary storm was brewing, altliough he also affirms that many members fell victims 
to the guillotine. Sec his History of Freemasonry Throughout the World, III, 49-50 (1936 
edition). 

See also Haywood and Craig {A History of Freemasonry), who attribute the break that 
occurred between the French Grand Orient and the British Grand Lodge to the fact that the 
former no longer insisted upon a belief in God and the immortality of the soul as a condition 
precedent to membership, and instead adopted the principle of “absolute liberty of conscience 
and human solidarity” in its constimtion (p. 295). 

E. Cahill {Freemasonry and the Anti-Christian Movement) argues that the two basic 
principles of Freemasonry arc first, indifference in matters of religion, and second, a tendency 
to cosmopolitanism or internationalism (pp. 6-7), and declares, “Freemasonry is the central 
enemy of the Catholic Churclr” (p. viii). 

Listed as members of this bourgeois secret order are Marat, Danton, Robespierre, and other 
prominent French revolutionaries. 
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Contrary to the generally accepted concept, the Jacobins, far from being 
dissolute beasts, were rather puritanic in their morals. They considered 
drunkenness, gambling, and prostitution sins (most prostitutes were notori¬ 
ously Royalist). They became fanatics of the “religion of humanity.” Their 
aim was prodaimed as a virtuous hard-working society, without luxuries 
and without vices, where the individual conformed to standards of middle 
class decency. 

Clearly, then, the Jacobins were not of the breed of Spartacus or of Karl 
Marx. When the Jacobins were in power, all the government officials were 
members of the Clubs and delivered their arguments there first. More and 
more the Jacobins became separated from the people. In many Clubs, work¬ 
ingmen were admitted only during a brief period at the height of the 
Terror and then only under pressure.^ 

The leaders of the petty bourgeois Jacobins were Danton, Marat, and 
Robespierre. The Right Wing was upheld by Danton. He advocated a more 
moderate, briefer terror; he did not pursue the enemies of the Revolution 
with the same implacability. His labor views were extremely limited: he 
went only so far as to propose the abolition of long apprenticeships and to 
advocate a wage sufficient to allow one, after three years, to enter into busi¬ 
ness oneself.® 

Marat was assassinated in the course of the Revolution by the counter¬ 
revolutionary Charlotte Corday. At first Marat was a Liberal; he was against 
the Republic and distrusted the people. He later moved steadily to the Left. 
It was he who really built up the Jacobin Club control, who established the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, who advocated the drastic dictatorship that con¬ 
solidated the revolution under the guise of Committees of Safety and Public 
Welfare. He was the real watchdog of the revolution. Marat dressed deliber¬ 
ately in imitation of the lower classes, but his appeal was to the middle 
class. “One might say,” declared Jaures, “that he called the proletariat to 
the rescue only in despair at seeing the normal plan of the Revolution dis¬ 
rupted by the stupidity of the moderate bourgeoisie.” ® Marat was the great 
practical revolutionary. He was for the arming of the people, for the dis¬ 
arming of the court, for the beheading of the leaders of the counter¬ 
revolution, for the Terror in its heaviest form. 

^ See C. Brinton: The Jacobins. 

^. . Danton was not a Republican. . . . Never, even in 1790, had he dreamt that 
France could be a republic. Up to a given point he was a democrat, but there was a certain 
social conservatism about him too; his habits were the habits of the middle class. . . ." 
"... a Louis Philippe would surely have been ‘the best of republics’ in Danton’s eyes; and 
if the worst came to worst, he would have been well content with Louis XVI, protected from 
counter-revolutionary influences, and held in tutelage by the Assembly.” (L. Madelin; Danton, 
pp. 77-78.) 

’’ Quoted by L. R. Gottschalk: Jean Paul Marat, p. 51. 
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Between Marat and Danton was Robespierre who was the chief leader 
because, indeed, he knew best how to folloar the events which he came to 
symbolize. Like the other Muiilaignards he wanted to create the Republic 
first, and then consider social reforms. If Danton was conservative enough 
to be married in the Catholic church, Robespierre was radical enough to 
proclaim the official religion to be Deism. 

As the petty bourgeoisie, under the leadership of the Jacobins, pushed 
aside the Left Liberals, it was now the turn of the lowest sections of the 
toiling masses, the artisans and plebeians mobilized in the streets, to put 
forward their own demands. Against the Convention they counterposed the 
Commune.* They desired the confiscation of all goods above the barest 
necessities for each individual. They advocated the sternest measures against 
the counter-revolution, or against any tendency conciliatory to the counter¬ 
revolution. These were the Enrages led by Hebert, Chaumette, Roux and 
others. 

To the right of these was Hebert. He wished the Commune to dominate 
over the Convention from which the Girondists had been expelled, but did 
not stress the question of food, land, and labor. On the other hand, Roux, 
Chaumette, and others did not respect private property, yet could not go 
along with the Communist Baboeuf, as they wanted a democracy and not 
a dictatorship of the workers. With these people, therefore, there was a 
marked trend towards Anarchism. Hebert and the others were also Atheists 
who wished the State to declare war on all religion. 

It should be noted, too, that as the revolution proceeded, the church 
had split into a constitutional church and an old church. Under the Con¬ 
vention, all churches had been attacked, even the Protestant ones, and Sun¬ 
days had been eliminated when the new calendar had been established under 
pressure from the Left. On November 24, 1793, the Paris Commune decreed: 
“(i) that all churches and temples of whatever religion or sect has existed 
in Paris shall immediately be closed; (2) that all priests and ministers of 
any religion whatsoever shall be held personally and individually respon¬ 
sible for all disturbances of which the cause shall proceed from religious 
opinions; (3) that whoever shall demand that either church or temple 
shall be opened shall be arrested as a suspect; (4) that the revolutionary 
committees shall be invited to keep a close watch on all priests; (5) that 
the Convention shall be petitioned to issue a decree which shall exclude 

r The Commune was the people organized in the “Sections" of the city. From August 10, 
I7Q2, to the time of the Convention, September 2t, the Commune untler Danton had the 
power. From that time till June 2, 1793, it was the Convention under the leadership of the 
dictatorial committees that carried on. From June, 1793, to December, the Commune under 
Hibert dominated the scene only to give way to Robespierre’s Committee of Public Safety 
till July 27, 1794 (Thertnidor). (Compare E. Belfort Bax: T/ie Story of the french Revo- 
lutiott, p. 71,) 
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priests from the exercises of public functions of every kind and from all 
employment in the national factories.” ^ 

It was with this entire egalitarian program that Hebert, Secretary of the 
Paris Commune, moved against the Convention. Already a Communism, 
albeit fragmentary and partial, had arisen in the course of the Revolution. 
The dominating idea of the Communist movement in the countryside in 
1793 was equality in land, the land to belong to the whole nation, and 
means of existence to be guaranteed to each. In the cities, as in Lyons, 
already the workers were demanding a living wage, nationalization of 
the mines, and the working of abandoned factories. Under the desperate 
situation which faced them, even the Jacobins had to socialize the exchange 
of produce and end all freedom of trade. 

Under the pressure of events, the Commune had fixed wages and prices. 
The bourse had been closed and speculation ended. Assignats were issued 
as currency. Free education was established. The Commune also granted 
a free allowance of bread for each family. 

In order to carry out the aims of the Commune, the mass of people 
would have had to progress along the direction of the abolition of private 
property and the socialization of the means of production. But such a pro¬ 
gram was unthinkable in those days, as far as any great number of people 
was concerned, for the means of production did not lend themselves to 
socialization and there was no genuine proletariat. Thus these ideas did not 
arise; private property had to continue, and the encroachment by the “mob” 
was only temporary.^ 

It was now the turn of the petty bourgeois Jacobin radicals to block the 
revolution. Any advocacy of the agrarian law, of agrarian communism, 
became punishable by death. Unions were prohibited and strikers were 
sent to the guillotine. The Jacobin clubs entered into a bitter fight against 
the sections of the Commune. 

First the Commissars and the special army of the Commune was 
attacked. Robespierre caused the execution of, first, Hebert and Clootz of 
the Commune, and then of Danton, thus making himself supreme; com¬ 
plete dictator, he instituted wholesale executions. “It would be a mistake to 
suppose that it was chiefly the well-to-do that suffered. On the contrary, 
out of 2,750 victims of Robespierre’s, only 650 belonged to the upper or 
middle classes. The tumbrils . . . were largely filled with workingmen.”® 

1 Given in C. J. H. Hayes, The Historieal Evolution of Modem Nationalism, p. 74. 

’ See G. Plekhanov; The Bourgeois Revolution, pamphlet. 

3 E. Belfort Bax, work cited, p. 86. 
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The destruction of the forces of the Paris Commune by Robespierre in 
turn removed the very base from under the revolutionary Jacobins. The 
Jacobins had come to power precisely because they had attached themselves 
from above so firmly to the masses. Now, as the Jacobins turned their hand 
against the poorest strata of the toilers, they found themselves isolated from 
their former supporters, while their reactionary enemies surrounded them 
on all sides and dealt the Revolution blow after blow. 

The first blow was the execution of Robespierre himself, who, believing 
himself firmly ensconced at the heart of the Terror which he had developed 
into an unconscionable system, had so lost touch with reality that he im¬ 
agined he was still the idol of the masses, who now detested him. The 
reactionaries knew better, however, and hurried him off to his death, July 
27, 1794 (Thermidor). 

Robespierre, indeed, had lost his historic usefulness to France. Repub¬ 
lican France had been able to defeat her continental enemies, to beat off 
the English and to unite with Belgium. The very reason for the Terror 
which was draining so much blood—revolutionary blood at that—^had now 
disappeared. Like Danton, whose opportunism had been useful so long as 
his attempts to prevent war with England by negotiating with Fox had a 
chance of success, and whose temporizing policies were doomed the mo¬ 
ment Fox lost to Pitt and war was declared, so Robespierre, now that 
France needed not the Terror but the consolidation of all classes behind 
the new victorious bourgeoisie, represented only the scaffolding of history 
that had to be torn down. 

With Robespierre, the French Revolution had developed as far as it 
could possibly have gone under the circumstances. We have seen that “The 
Revolution was strongly and consistently individualistic. Socialist theory 
had played no part in its preparation and socialist theories played no part 
in its scheme of reconstruction. All the statesmen of the Revolution thought 
it necessary to emphasize their adhesion to that article in the Declaration of 
Rights which declares that property is an inviolable and sacred right, and 
when in 1796 a socialist movement made itself apparent in Paris it was 
promptly and ruthlessly crushed.”^ 

The French Revolution had never been, essentially, a Revolution of the 
property-less, but a Revolution for the unleashing of the productive forces 
of property. Above all, the French peasants wanted the end to the century- 
old obstacles to the free development of their land. In this respect, the French 
Revolution could be sharply contrasted with the English Civil Wars. In 
France there was a large and steadily increasing body of free peasant pro- 

1H. A. L. Fisher: Bonapartirm, p. 17. 
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prietors. The agrarian history of England, on the contrary, might be 
summed up in the phrase “elimination of the yeomanry.” 

The French peasant had now become satisfied. Above all he now wanted 
security in his new possessions and stability of government with an end 
to civil war. So long as Paris represented the peasant’s war and the defense 
of the land seizures against foreign invasion, so long would the peasants 
follow the lead of Paris; beyond that they would not go. And when Paris 
sought to transfer the revolution onto tracks leading to Communism, the 
peasants were ready for a ruthless struggle against Paris to the bitter end. 

What was lacking in the Robespierre dictatorship was that it could 
not create the order and stability needed by the property-owners newly 
enriched by the Revolution. The political regime of Robespierre could 
not handle Paris; nor could it ensure proper relations between Paris and 
the countryside; nor did it sufficiently recognize that new class of specu¬ 
lators, financiers, and stock-jobbers of all sorts which had arisen in the 
course of the Revolution and foreign war. 

It was this nouveau riche class which was destined to play the decisive 
role in the next period. Unlike the staid bourgeoisie under Louis XVI, these 
parvenus knew how to play with revolutionary phrases, to become expert 
demagogues, and to win their way into the highest posts of the Revolution 
and Jacobin Party. The Socialist Jaur&s, in his study of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, exposes the Convention as a thoroughly bourgeois assembly, com¬ 
posed for the most part of professional men consumed with envy of the 
nobility but filled with a prosaic passion for rents and dividends. These 
were the men who conspired to bring Robespierre to the guillotine and 
who formed the Directory after him. 

After Thermidor, “It was determined then that the Directory should 
be chosen, not by primary assemblies but by the Legislature of France. 
This body, . . . was to consist of two Councils, renewable by a third every 
year. . . . Universal suffrage was abandoned for a scheme which was both 
limited and indirect; the large towns were broken into manageable dis¬ 
tricts; the clubs and armed assemblies . . . peremptorily forbidden. It was 
the general design that power should be transferred from the democracy 
and lodged in the hands of the enlightened middle class.” ^ 

As the Thermidoreans drove out the petty bourgeois Jacobins from Par¬ 
liament, the Right, representing elements of the ancien regime, began to 
muster their forces for a new coup d'itat against Parliament. In fright, the 
Directory called on Napoleon, who had already shown his teeth at Toulon 
against the English, to defend Parliament and the Directory (Vendemiaire, 
1795). Thus, a few shots of grape, mostly to frighten, dispersed the Royalist 

'•H. A. L. Fisher: Republican Tradition in Europe, p. 132. 
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rabble. Parliament was saved, but it owed its life now, not to the masses, 
but to Napoleon. 

In the meantime, war with the ancien re^me of Europe had turned 
into an extremely serious affair with the entrance of England into the field. 
The English had declared war as soon as the French had gone into Bel¬ 
gium and had aided the democrats of the Netherlands in driving out the 
old order. English Liberalism was not to desist until over a score of years 
of war had rolled by and made the Netherlands fair prey of English Im¬ 
perialism once again. Thus, English Liberalism proved to be the main 
support for Continental Feudalism and became chief defender of the Czar. 

France found it relatively easy to deal with the ancien regime alone, but 
England was another matter. To meet the new danger, French revolutionary 
capitalism first attempted, through the Right Winger, Carnot, to induce 
the former Royalist elements to fall in line behind it and thus recognize 
the fruits of the Revolution, and Carnot was able to get passed laws relax¬ 
ing the severity of treatment hitherto accorded priests and Smigris. 

In the midst of this strengthening reaction, there took place the only 
Communist uprising, that led by Baboeuf in 1796, which was put down. 
Before that, a frightful White Terror had been raging. At Lyons, for 
example, three hundred Jacobins had been enclosed in a shed surrounded 
by a cordon. The shed was then fired, and the Jacobins consumed to a man. 

Baboeuf foreshadowed many of the foremost principles of Communism. 
He was the first man to rest his doctrines upon the proletariat alone, and 
to preach class war, the failure of reform, the necessity of the dictatorship 
of the workers, and the realization that only a social revolution, based upon 
the art of insurrection, could solve the problems of the masses. Far from 
believing the revolution a thing of the future, he considered it to be very 
near, carefully prepared for it, and showed himself very skillful in propa¬ 
ganda.^ 

At the same time, the Left Wing of the Directory, under Barras, sent 
out Napoleon to meet the Austrians in Italy. In a series of brilliant marches 
and engagements, Napoleon forced Austria into the peace of Campo For¬ 
mic (1797) in which at last the Hapsburgs were compelled to recognize the 
French Revolution as well as its annexation of the former Austrian Nether¬ 
lands (Belgiiun). 

With this victory accomplished, parvenu finance capital was enabled 
to call upon Napoleon to crush the Right Wing then in charge of Parlia¬ 
ment, and with the help of Napoleon (18 Fructidor, 1797) the Directorate 
of Barras made itself independent of Parliament, but completely dependent 
on Napoleon. On 18 Brumaire, 1799, Napoleon destroyed the power of the 
Directorate to become the First Consul. “The corner-stone of the central 

^Babocufs tradition is carried on in the nineteenth century, especially by the French. 
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administration was the First Consul, assisted by the Council of State, a 
body to whom was entrusted the initiative in legislation and the supreme 
appellate jurisdiction in administrative causes. ... A small body of a 
hundred Tribunes permitted to dAate but not to vote, a Legislative 
Assembly pemiitted to vote but not to debate, a Senate named by the head 
of the State endowed with the function of safeguarding the principles of 
the Constitution and of naming the Tribunes and the legislators from lists 
submitted to them, after the popular will had been strained through an 
elaborate succession of sieves—such were the hollow compliments paid to 
the democratic principle. By degrees portions of the disguise, becoming 
inconvenient, were modified or suppressed.”^ 

Yet, in spite of this system of government, or perhaps rather because 
of it, Napoleon was not without the enthusiastic support of French Liberal¬ 
ism. To such Liberals it was clear that “The needs of France were such 
that only the highest powers of technical administration were adequate 
to meet them. Ten years of anarchy had broken up the roads, disorganized 
the hospitals, interrupted education, and thrown all the charitable institu¬ 
tions of the country out of gear. Forty-five of the departments were reported 
as being in a state of chronic civil war. Robber bands tvro, three, eight 
hundred strong, scoured the country, pillaged the stage-coaches, broke into 
the prisons, flogged or slew the tax-collectors. The greater part of the clergy 
was in open rebellion against the State. No one obeyed the law. Con¬ 
scripts refused to serve; the mobile columns who were entrusted with the 
duty of policing the disturbed regions had to forage for themselves and 
lived on rapine. Commercial credit had disappeared, for the currency had 
been depreciated, the State had declared partial bankruptcy, and English 
cruisers had long since interrupted foreign trade. . . . The government was 
in the hands of . . . second class revolutionaries whose names carried no 
prestige and whose characters did not bear close scrutiny.” ® 

Bonapartism was the realization of the victory of Liberal-Radicalism in 
the only form that France could create at the time. The Jacobins with an 
iron broom had swept out the anden regime within France and together 
with them those capitalist Liberals and their agents of the old school whose 
life had been tied up with the old regime, its laws, its property relations, its 
customs, its ideology, which these schools wanted to reform but from which 
they could not break. At the time such a violent break was vitally essential 
for the welfare of France. Both the industrial Revolution of France and the 
ferocity of the feudal counter-attack imperatively demanded it. 

To use the iron broom, the Jacobins had early resorted to a fractional 
dictatorship. Indeed, Marat early had seen the need for such a dictatorship 

^ H. A. L. Fisher, Bonapartism, pp. 30-31. 

®Hle same, pp. 25-26. 
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and had proposed Danton. But Danton had worked with the House of 
Orleans and it was Robespierre who formed the head of the Jacobin dic¬ 
tatorship. We have already noted why the Jacobin dictatorship could not 
render the victory of the new capitalism stable and secure. It had become 
necessary to take the main forces of the Revolution out of the hands of 
the city and put them in the hands of the country, to be dominated only 
indirectly by leading bourgeois elements of finance and industry. 

This was done by giving power to the Army—^made up mosdy of 
peasants lifted up by the Revolution—at the head of which stood Napoleon. 
The nouveaux riches were too weak to govern themselves. The ancien 
rS^me was too weak to challenge the new order. The proletariat and city 
masses had been crushed. The bourgeois revolution was at last to be 
bequeathed to the radical bourgeoisie itself whose interests were so entirely 
entrusted to the hands of that excellent representative, Napoleon. 

Napoleon understood well he was the child of the Revolution. He also 
had a clear comprehension of its laws. Later on, in exile, he revealed his 
understanding in such statements as: “My great principle was to guard 
against reaction, and to bury the past in oblivion.” ^ “General rule; no social 
revolution without terror. . . . How, indeed, can we understand that one 
could say to those who possess fortune and public situations ‘Begone, and 
leave us your fortunes and your situations!’ without first intimidating them 
and rendering any defense impossible!”® “My object was to destroy the 
whole of the feudal system, as organized by Charlemagne. With this view, 
I created a nobility from among the people, in order to swallow up the 
remains of the feudal nobility. The foundations of my ideas of fitness were 
abilities and personal worth; ... I sought for true merit among all ranks 
of the great mass of the French people and was anxious to organize a true 
and general system of equality.” ® 

The Radical bourgeoisie under Napoleon took pains to guarantee to the 
peasants the gains of the revolution. Napoleon himself was careful to make 
himsflf supreme only through the democratic method of the plebiscite. “I 
have always been of opinion, that the sovereignty lay in the people. In fact, 
the imperial government was a kind of republic.” * Thus the land seizures 
were afiSrmed; a new Civil Code was laid down; a complete reorganization 
of political life was worked out. 

At the same time, every effort was made by Napoleon to win over 
sections of the former ruling class and reconcile them with the new rule 
of Capital. A Concordat was worked out with the Pope; Catholic churches 

1 Opinions and Reflections of Napoleont edited by L. C. Breed, p. 464. 

STbe same, p. 448. 

» The same, p. 4^. 

*Tbe same, p. 496. 
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were reopened; but Catholicism was not the State religion. The State 
decided to recognize equally Protestant and Jew and Catholic, and with the 
idea that the people must have religion and religion must be controlled 
by the State, undertook to support by State funds not only priest, but 
minister, rabbi, and mullah as well. Thus could Napoleon boast, “My sys¬ 
tem was to have no predominant religion, but to allow perfect liberty of 
conscience and of thought, to make all men equal, ... I made everything 
independent of religion.” ^ 

Simultaneously Napoleon granted amnesty to the Smigrh and induced 
one hundred and fifty thousand of them to return to serve bourgeois France. 
He reinstalled the traditional calendar. He formed a new titular order— 
the Legion of Honor—and did his best to bring the best talents of the old 
and new under his flag. It followed naturally, then, that during the first 
Consulate the French Government securities nearly trebled in valuc,^ to 
the great advantage of speculator and stock-jobber. 

Military unification of all forces had become a categoric imperative for 
France. Let us never forget that Napoleon had to fight not only the decayed 
social order of Feudalism but the superior economic system of English 
capitalism whose industrial monopoly would be utterly ruined were the new 
French system to succeed. It was for this reason that English Liberalism 
threw itself so desperately against French bourgeois Radicalism. During 
the Napoleonic Wars, the industrial revolution in England proceeded furi¬ 
ously apace so as to overcome French resistance.® 

On the other side, Napoleon was fighting for the spread of capitalist 
culture. It was in his reign that the manufacturing, especially the chemical, 
industries were much expanded, that France greatly advanced, that talent 
of all sorts developed. A highly improved system of weights and measures 
was set up and spread over all Europe. Bridges, highways, canals, boule¬ 
vards, and a host of public works, etc., were constructed. As Napoleon 
afSrmed, “I have staked all the glory of my reign on changing the appear¬ 
ance of my Empire.” * Patents, which had jealously prevented the conti¬ 
nent from sharing in England’s technical advance, were stolen from Eng¬ 
land and were utilized everywhere. 

Thus did Napoleon close “the romance of the Revolution” and try to 
secure its conquests. It was his boast that he did not belong to the race of 

^ Opinions and Reflcciions oj Napoleon, p. 273. 

*See F. P. Stearns: Napoleon and MacchiaveUi, pp. 16-17. 

“According to Gaskell, Artisans and Machinery, p. 37, quoted by J. H. Rose: Napoleonic 
Studies, p. 195, so great was the improvement in machinery and lowering of costs that a 
bolt of cloth which in 1795 cost 39s. 9d. cost but 15s. by 1810. The drop in cotton yarn 
No. 100 was even greater, falling from 38s. in 1786 and 19s. in 1795 to 6s. gd. in 1807 and 
to 2s. I id. in 1832. (See Gaskell, the same, p. 344.) 

*The Corsican: A Diary of Napoleon's life in His Oum Words, pp. 281-282. (R. M. 
Johnston, editor.) 
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the “idcalogues,” but that he came to substitute an age of “work” for an 
age of “talk.” 

The necessity of uniting all forces in the struggle against England had 
driven the Napoleonic government to adopt a paternal theory of State that 
spelled an end to certain measures of laissez-faire that had been proposed. 
Already, even before Napoleon, the French Revolution had had to con¬ 
sider the question of complete control of prices and wages. The Girondist 
had stood for free trade, the Jacobin for Protectionism in foreign affairs, 
and the Paris Commune itself had thrown its heavy hand on the matter. 
The commercial system of Napoleon I thus could be said to have its roots 
in the reslrictionist legislation of the National Convention.^ 

There was no extent to which the Radical bourgeoisie of Napoleon 
would not go to maintain itself. The State undertook to form the morals 
of the people, to monopolize education, to dominate the press. A huge 
censorship was set up. The government did not hesitate to expropriate 
property for purposes of public utility. National industry was protected 
from competition. The food supply was subjected to severe regulations; the 
butchers and bakers of Paris were compelled to become members of state 
corporations, enjoying an official monopoly of supply upon conditions deter¬ 
mined by the Government. 

In its struggle against the old order, French Napoleonic Radicalism 
stimulated the people of Europe to overthrow their despots. All sorts of 
Republics were formed by Napoleon, Batavian, Helvetic, Cisalpine, Legu- 
rian, Roman, Parlhenopean, Italian. After Marengo, a new map of Europe 
was created. The old order was overthrown, never to regain its strength 
again. In Italy, the idea of Italian unity under a Republic was sown 
and took root. In Prussia, the serfs were liberated and the land question 
settled somewhat in favor of the masses. Napoleon was hailed by the people 
even in Vienna, center of Hapsburg influence. 

Everywhere Bourbonism crashed to earth. A degenerate line of rulers 
was wiped out in Spain, in Italy, and elsewhere. Poland was wrested from 
the Czars; the Holy Roman Empire smashed to bits; Prussia became revo¬ 
lutionized; German unification was begun. From these blows the old order 
never recovered, and even during the Restoration, from 1820 to 1848, the 
numerous risings in Europe all had for their objects constitutional govern¬ 
ment and a return to the Code Napoleon. A new deal had been given 
Europe. 

The change in 1804 from First Consul to Emperor by Napoleon marked 
the complete liberation of the French Revolution from democratic petty- 
bourgeois vestiges. The bourgeoisie now took to itself the titles of the aris¬ 
tocracy. A new nobility was created not only to give full honors to the 

^ See F. L. Nussbaum: Commercial Policy in the French Revolution. 
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victors, but to show the old regime of Europe that the new rule was stable, 
that the dominance of its property interests was secure and that, if the old 
artistocracy was to exist at all—and Napoleon’s execution of the Due d’Eng- 
hicn was a threat to all who dared to conspire against the new order—^it 
must make peace with Revolutionary capital. And after Austerlitz, Jena 
and Friedland, there were few of the ancient families which did not will¬ 
ingly form alliances with the new Dukes. In i8io, Napoleon married Marie- 
Louise of Austria to consummate the victory of the new order. 

As Emperor, Napoleon was now forced to repress and not merely de¬ 
velop the productive forces. In his struggle with England he tried to cut 
off world trade and choke the development of whole peoples. To carry on 
his wars he had to impose a crushing peace on the Prussians; he had to 
drain Europe of its wealth; he had to crush the aspirations of the peoples 
demanding emancipation. It was the people of Spain, of Prussia, of Santo 
Domingo, who destroyed the flower of his army.^ Not England united 
with the despots, but England united with the peoples of Europe triumphed 
in the end . . . though the despots took their thrones again for the nonce. 

The return of Louis XVIII, in 1815, by no means restored the old order 
in France. A constitution was formed after the English model. The King 
was forced to give assurances of a free press, of religious toleration, of lib¬ 
erty of the subject, of the land tides of the Revolution. Louis XVIII retained 
the codes, the University, the Legion of Honor, the Bank, the Prefects, 
the Imperial Nobility of Napoleon. And when the Bourbon Charles X 
attempted to discard these things he was deposed and French Liberalism 
crowned its efforts in the Revolution of 1830 with Louis-Philippe. 

SUMMARY 

The victory of Liberalism, though obtained by a small minority of the 
population, is yet no mere palace tumult, but a genuine revolutionary up¬ 
heaval. Our analysis, then, is limited to a study of how a class can stage an 
actual revolution and take power although remaining a minority. What 
are the forces that focus to produce such a result? 

The old ruling class is reduced to a patently parasitic clique, obviously 
obstructing the wheels of progess. Thus, it cannot count upon the support 
of the mass of people, and becomes isolated. Where the majority of the 

1 Napoleon sent an army of thirty thousand picked soldiers (four times the size of the 
Army of Cornwallis at Yorktown) to defeat the Negroes at Santo Domingo. Napoleon wanted 
to create a great domain m Central America and build up a strong Negro army for himself. 
The Jacobins, as against the policy of the Liberal Girondists, had freed the slaves; Napoleon 
had reimposed slavery, and had actually advocated polygamy as a way out for the new world. 
All these dreams were burst by the victory of the Negroes under Toussaint L’Ouverture. The 
birds of prey picked the bones of the French army clean. (Compare E. L. Andrews; Napoleon 
and America, pp. ay, ag.) 
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population stands aside, as in England and America, the fight becomes 
one solely between two minorities of the nation, the modern elements ever 
winning more support. 

Springing from new relations in the production and distribution of 
wealth come fresh morals and ideals and, finally, novel ideas. Basing itself 
upon these more modern mores, the bourgeoisie permeates the bodies of its 
opponents with the ether of its ethical codes and prepares the struggle for 
political power by an all-rounded attack, flank and rear, on the questions of 
morality. Furnishing the material weapons to the bourgeoisie to criticize 
and chastise the old order, history also gives the capitalists the weapon of 
criticism to demoralize their enemies. The wealthy bourgeois must sneak 
up to spring; but before the attack, there is the disarming word. 

As the government becomes isolated from the people, its power becomes 
further reduced by the fact that it has permitted the newer classes to 
enter into its ranks and to share a certain amount of the authority. When 
these bourgeois groups now abandon the government or remain neutral, 
the State apparatus is left in chaos in many of its departments, especially 
that of the exchequer. The parasitic older orders who have relied upon the 
loyalty and ability of the financier and capitalist, are thrown into complete 
confusion when their bourgeois servants seek to become masters of the 
house. This confusion results in further centrifugal action, scattering the 
ruling groups into fragments—clergy, lower nobility, aristocracy, landlords, 
royalty, etc.—which may then be crushed separately. 

The resistance of the aristocracy is lowered by the bourgeoisie in a 
number of ways. In England, the moneyed elements infiltrated into the 
landed classes, corrupting them and buying them over. The important 
intermediary group here was the country gentlemen who met the aristoc¬ 
racy on its own ground and defeated it, while representing the new order. 
In England the fight could be compromised quickly, and the people hatl no 
occasion to get into action in considerable masses on their own account. 

In the American Revolution, the old masters lost their control due to 
diderent factors: first, the immense distance and cost involved in the 
struggle; and second, the pre-occupation of those rulers in European con¬ 
flicts which claimed their attention, powerful European nations hastening 
to aid the American rebels. The American colonies had grown too strong 
in relation to the mother country and broke away to form their independent 
nation. 

In France the situation was still otherwise. Here the bourgeoisie was 
relatively too weak to make a frontal attack on the government in order 
to take control. The people, aroused by the anachronisms of a bankrupt 
government which had succeeded in arousing the deepest hatred of the 
masses, were forced tj^act. In England and America the people were 
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neutral or were not directly involved; in France they remained the only 
competent force. The French Revolution, then, was the first great People’s 
Revolution in history. 

Several factors must he noted here as of great importance. First of all, 
it was the masses of people who acted, led by the petty bourgeois Jacobins. 
This gives an extremely unstable character to French history, since what 
the people have done once they believe they can do again. The poor assume 
an immense prestige; nothing can drain the creative flood of initiative and 
ambition current among the masses. 

The bourgeois minority prevails only because the toilers are not ready 
for any other system of property relations but the capitalist one; that is 
to say, while the English and American wealthy crashed to power, the 
French won by default, by the inability of the people to change the social 
order for their own benefit. None the less, it is not the old bourgeoisie that 
rises to power after the populace has beaten its head against the walls of 
the system and has fallen exhausted, but a new bourgeoisie that caters to 
the masses and works within their slogans. 

Once in power, this small portion of the population, the bourgeoisie, 
inherits the complicated problem of inducing the old ruling forces to give 
up their struggle and of preventing new elements from challenging their 
rule from below. In England, the bourgeoisie made great concessions to the 
aristocracy, allowing the latter to retain important posts and filling up the 
ranks of the nobility with new members from the wealthy classes. Tn 
America, no such problem existed, since the aristocracy fled the country. In 
France, the bourgeoisie tried hard to ally itself to the older forces, through 
Napoleon and Louis Philippe, but each time their alliance was broken by 
the action of the people. Only in 1871 did the French bourgeoisie, as a 
whole, really lake power in its own name, and even then it was the prole¬ 
tarian Paris Commune which routed the Royalists. 

In all cases, the bourgeoisie is forced to solve the problem: How can a 
capitalist minority keep the power and prevent the people from driving ii 
out? Fundamentally, the new cliques can preserve their power principally 
because the nation generally is prospering under their regime. When the 
contradictions of capitalism at last compel the petty proprietor to speak out 
in his own name, there is no gainsaying him. In the United States, in fact, 
he took over the government completely; but no startling results occurred 
since the middle class was content to let the wealthy alone as it, too, was 
sharing the wealth. Only later did the significance of the rule of the petty- 
bourgeoisie burst forth in the mighty Civil War. In England and France, 
the lower middle classes were given parliamentary representation but never 
obtained the capacity to dispossess the top layers. In each case the big and 
little property owners were able to form stable alliances. 
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Both in France and in America, the dominant philosophy tends to be 
Radicalism rather than Liberalism. In France, this is due to the fact that 
the power of the bourgeoisie is really the work of the people headed by the 
desperate elements of the lower middle class. In America, Radical phrase¬ 
ology is a necessary part of the apparatus by which an insigniHcant and 
weak portion of society can dupe and seduce the people, since Radicalism 
is the appropriate expression of the middle classes who dominate politics. 
With the ousting of all the social layers representing the old feudal order, 
in America the bourgeois conservatives naturally turn into Liberals, while 
the petty bourgeoisie takes to extreme Radical phrases. There is nothing 
more conservative in the United States than Liberalism, for, with the de¬ 
posing of the aristocrats, there remains no class above the Liberals. As each 
class moves up a notch materially, it shouts louder for its political rights. 
[During the American Revolution, only the proletarians remained silent, 
as they scarcely existed except as dumb slaves and indentured servants.] 

The bourgeois, having done a good job in exposing the old rulers as a 
tiny clique unfit to have power, now has to show why it, another social 
speck, should retain this power in its own hands. As Disraeli declared: 
“The House of Commons is no more the House of the People than is the 
House of Lords; and the Commons of England, as well as the Peers of 
England, are neither more nor less than a privileged class, privileged in 
both instances for the common good, unequal doubtless in number, yet 
both, in comparison with the whole nation, forming in a numerical estima¬ 
tion, only an insignificant fraction of the mass.”^ 

Setting out to solve just this problem of justifying the rule of the new 
minority. Liberalism becomes a movement that is designed to make the 
minority appear as though it were the whole people and lays down those 
rules by which only the bourgeoisie can conquer. 

Here are the political tricks in the game of Liberalism; To stress parlia¬ 
ment rather than the people; to recognize elections but to restrict the vote; 
to build a constitution but to block the will of the majority; to talk democ¬ 
racy but to practice oligarchy; in general, a substitution of one system of 
fraud and coercion for another. Once in power, the Liberals preach peace, 
tolerance, fair-play, golden-rule, middle-of-the-road, see-both-sides, live up to 
the rules laid down by us, etc. 

But the capitalists have let loose forces which they cannot control. Only 
for a moment can they stop the revolution which steadily unfolds. Thus, 
the rule of the bourgeoisie is a record of constant turmoil, change, and 
revolution which cannot cease until the lowest class of all, the working 
class, is finally able to seize power and make the revolution permanent 
by bringing it to its ultimate conclusion. 

1 Disraeli the Younger; Vindication of the English Constitution, p. 67. 




II. LIBERALISM’S COMING OF AGE 




IV. UTILITARIANISM, LAISSEZ FAIRE AND 
INDIVIDUALISM 


I 

L iberalism had conquered in three important countries and had 
become an important force everywhere. How did Liberalism act, 
now that it had won supremacy.'’ Under the control of the Whigs 
in the eighteenth century, England had entered upon a period of enormous 
prosperity, expanding into a great imperialist power. All the propertied 
classes had become reconciled to the 1688 compromise.^ Liberalism grew 
more skeptical, more conservative. 

Eighteenth'Century Liberalism found a true spokesman in David Hume. 
To Hume, all abstract beliefs were mere prejudice. It was impossible to 
state, neither was it worth arguing about, whether God existed or not,* 
whether thinking was a function of matter, or matter merely an idea. With 
Locke there had been active speculation about God and matter, both of 
which, although unknowable, existed. With Hume, Liberalism, now tired 
of strife and more secure in its social position, became negatively critical. 
It was impossible to prove philosophically that anything existed, even one¬ 
self. Hume thus became the expression of the purest zero. 

The theory of Social Contract had been useful to the Whigs so long as 
they were seeking power. Now this very theory was being used by the 
American Revolutionists, by Rousseau, by Thomas Paine, to justify the new 
revolutions against which the English Liberals were fighting. 

By the eighteenth century, English Liberalism could well ahford to drop , 
the theory of Social Contract. Within the nation it was no longer needed 
since the rapid industrial development of the country had established the 
Whigs so securely on top that the old rationalization was antiquated. 
Besides, the Jacobite Tories always had been opposed to this theory since 

^ As an example of this reconciliation we can note how, in his History of England, Liberal 
Hume defended the Stuarts. He feared all disturbances, but feared the “real” revolutionaries 
far more than the “Whig or government revolutionaries." (See E. HaUvy: The Growth of 
Philosophic Radicalism, p. 141.) 

2 Contrary to Locke, Hume affirmed; “Our most holy religion is founded on Faith, not 
on reason; and it is a sure method of exposing it to put it to such a trial as it is, by no 
means, fitted to endure.” (D. Hume: An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, p. 137 
1900 Open Court edition, reprint of 1777 edition.) 

Hume also denied the idea of miracles being reasonable and ridiculed it as a basis of any 
religion. (The same, p, 122.) 
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it had led to dangerous revolutionary conclusions. Thus, in abandoning the 
concept of Social Contract, Hume and the Liberals of his type again empha¬ 
sized their conservative character; they tried to forget their revolutionary 
past and the democratic tendencies they had evoked. 

Since the Social Contract theory was only a part of a system of ever¬ 
lasting truths, under these circumstances English Liberalism no longer 
could speak in the name of “eternal” truth. Contrarivyise, it was now the 
duty of English Liberalism in control of the State to point out that no 
truth was eternal, but all was mere opinion, and all opinions were prejudice; 
to Hume truth depended on the point of view. 

Against the theory of Social Contract, Hume pointed out that govern¬ 
ment was founded solely on usurpation and conquest ^ and not on the vol¬ 
untary subjection of the people. Locke had based property on labor; Hume 
founded property on seizure.^ Possession is nine-tenths of the Law. Cynical 
Liberalism I 

Under Hume, the Utilitarian school was founded. According to him, 
all that we knew were our senses. We acted to obtain pleasure and to avoid 
pain according to our selfish needs. We experimented to find out which 
experiences would bring us the greatest good. And that law was the best 
which brought the greatest happiness to the largest number of people. All 
ideals were here dissolved into a sensationalist, sensualist approach in which 
the only binding nexus was self-interest and cash payment. In this way 
Liberalism tried to justify its rule, not from the aspect of good morals, 
but from the angle of whether it paid good dividends. The entire emphasis 
was placed on individual egotism. 

Nevertheless, the right of Liberal capitalist egotism to dominate remained 
on the foundation of utility to the nation. Nor cotild there have been a 
stronger justification for capitalist egotism in the eighteenth century than 
the fact this motivation was bringing prosperity to the people. Under the 
Whigs a great industrial revolution was taking place. Industry was bring¬ 
ing into the world unheard of wealth, realizing unprecedented achieve¬ 
ments, transforming the whole social order. Industry was making England 
supreme. It would bring Napoleon to his knees. Utility was indeed the 
keynote of England’s capitalist class, its very raison d’etre. 

To these efforts of the anti-democratic Utilitarians must be added the 
historical arguments of Edmund Burke. With the exception of Montes¬ 
quieu, previous Liberal leaders had not taken an historical approach. Locke, 
Hume, Paine, Jefferson, had argued from the logic of abstract eternal laws 

'•See D. Hume: A Treatise of Human Nature, Book III, pp. 540-556, and following (1896 
Selby Bigge edition). 

2 The same, p. 505 and following. See also Wm. Blackstone: Commentaries of the Laws 
of England, 11, 8-9. 
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to be ascertained by reason. Only Rousseau had abandoned rationalism to 
appeal to the emotions. It is Burke (and in Germany later Hegel) who goes 
back to history, not indeed to show us the laws of evolution and of change, 
but in order to justify the status quo and tradition and custom generally. 
To Burke, the traditional had existed because it had been useful and there¬ 
fore should not be lightly overthrown. The Liberals Burke and Pitt became 
the chief enemies of the French Revolution.^ There was no room even for 
Thomas Paine in England.^ 

Burke was opposed to the abolition of Rotten Boroughs; he was against 
a shorter Parliament. He protested lowering the qualifications for suffrage. 
He declared Parliament was as nearly perfect as possible. He was a real 
English Liberal of the times, that is, he was no democrat. Hume, Adam 
Smith, Bentham, were against the American Revolution, while Burke tried 
to prove that the Revolution of r688 was not a democratic revolution at 
all, but a revolution of stability to defend a threatened aristocratic tradi¬ 
tion.® 

We have seen that in the eighteenth century, during their struggles 
against the old order, everywhere the capitalists had asked the government 
to keep its hands off business. “That government is best that governs least.” 
Whether in complaint against heavy taxation, whether in a fight against 
government monopoly and business restrictions, or whether to abolish the 
old feudal dues and internal tariffs in order to establish free trade within 
the country, the Liberal capitalists had raised the slogan "Laissez faire”— 
Let us alone. It was the American Revolution that most dramatically en¬ 
forced the dictum of free trade, free markets, no governmental interference. 
And what the Americans did in practical Political Science, the English 
at the same time, with Adam Smith, began to do in theoretical Political 
Economy. 

With the Industrial Revolution it was not the merchant capitalists who 
rose to the top, but the owners of factories, the manufacturers of goods, 
the industrialists. Agrarian England had become industrial England. These 

^ Burke justified his actions in dcEending the American Revolution by declaring that the 
Americans, imlike the French, overthrew no traditions, but only did what the English did 
in 1688. 

Moreover, what helped to guide Burke in 1776 was his fear that if the Americans lost, 
the King would dominate Parliament. (Compare J. Morley: Btir^e, pp. 86, 87 [1923 Mac¬ 
millan edition].) 

2 Paine had been elected to the French Convention and had stood for a capitalist republic. 
In England the Liberals under Pitt had indicted Paine. 

Both Pitt and Burke fought against the repeal of the Test Act and were violently opposed 
to freeing even the Unitarians from special disabilities under which they labored at the time. 
The Liberal forces split, wth Fox opposed to Burke and Pitt. 

®See E. Burke: Works, U, 290 and following (1894 edition). 
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industrialists were interested in low costs o£ production and, to secure them, 
had to fight the older capitalist orders, the landlords and the merchants. 
The abolidon of the tariff was no evil in a country where the industrialists 
could meet and beat all competition. As the markets increased and the 
profits of the industrialists rose, these capitalists emptied the orphan asylums 
to exploit the frail bodies of little children; men and women were driven 
helplessly into the jaws of a Moloch that devoured them at a frightful 
rate; the cesspools of the city slums and the sweatshops of industry cried 
to heaven. The stamina of the whole English race was threatened.^ 

How could all this be justified? The answer was laissez faire. The Clas¬ 
sic School of economists, headed by Adam Smith,” attempted to prove that, 
the laws of free business are as eternal as Natural Law itself.® Turning to 
the merchants, bankers, and landlords, the industrial capitalists set about 
to demonstrate that all value is labor embodied in commodities, that value 
is produced in the factory and not in the sphere of circulation or finance, 
that other sections of the capitalist class must subordinate themselves to 
the industrialist, who alone is productive, who alone is the backbone of 
the nation, the sole source from which the others draw their income, that 
it was to the interest of the whole nation that the industrialists be allowed 
an entirely free rein.* Utilizing the energies of the proletariat which they 
had called into being, the industrialist Liberals were able to enforce their 
will upon the other capitalist sections. 

Concurrently, the meaning of the term laissez faire had become greatly 
extended. It now became the theory with which to fight any social legisla¬ 
tion that might aid the poorer classes, especially the workers, at industry’s 
expense. The manufacturers were casting a big burden upon society in 
the shape of slums, criminals, prostitutes, degenerates, diseased, disabled, 
unemployed, paupers, etc., and just as Malthus undertook to prove the poor 
would be always with us, the Utilitarian Liberals and the Classic Economic 
School undertook to show that all this was for the best good of the nation, 
and that, in the long run, the nation would benefit more if these matters 

^ Sec Friedrich Engels: Condition of the Worhfngclass in England in 1844. See also 
J. C. Cobden: The White Slaves of England (1854). 

® Adam Smith’s principal work was An Inquiry into the feature and Causes of the Wealth 
0} Nations, 1776. 

® “M. Mantoux remarks with much justice that 'it was the American War rather than 
Smith's writing which demonstrated the decay of the ancient political economy and compassed 
its ruin. The War of Independence proved two things: (i) the danger lurking in a colonial 
system which could goad the most prosperous colonies to revolt; (2) the uselessness of a 
protective tariff, for on the very morrow of the war English trade with the American colonies 
was more flourishing than ever before.’ ” (Gidc and Rist: History of Economic Doctrines, 
p. 103.) 

* Ricardo in his Principles of Political Economy and Taxation took this position far more 
clearly than did Adam Smith. 
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were not regulated. Thus did the Utilitarians fight the Democrats, and 
Utility become opposed to the Rights of Man. Laissez faire was the bitterest 
opponent to social reform. 

The program of laissez faire brought other principles in its train. It 
meant for one thing that the industrialist had no responsibilities to society. 
But it was not necessary for him to defend his interests so narrowly. He 
could go farther and argue that each citizen had to stand on his own 
feet and take care of himself. This was most convenient for the capitalist; 
he was expanding his business, defeating all competitors, and growing 
enormously wealthy; let the worker who brought up the rear of the pro¬ 
cession look out for himself! 

To the Liberal capitalist, the proposition that there were no classes in 
society, but simply an aggregate of individuals, was very convenient. It 
was an excellent theory for a class in control of the government, and fearing 
no individual attacks, to tell the lower orders not to band together in groups 
or classes. How appropriate for the consumption of the world at large was 
the program that the only true interests were individual interests, when the 
capitalist alone of all individuals was the most able to take care of himself.* 
To say that man was motivated only by egoistic interests was but another 
way of idealizing the brutal piggishness and irresponsible criminality by 
which the industrialists had crashed the gates to power. 

The industrialists, however, were only aping their betters, the landed 
aristocracy. Between 1760 and 1844 about seven million acres of common 
lands were privately seized by acts of Parliament.® This was perhaps the 
greatest land steal in British parliamentary history. In 1875 half of the total 
agricultural land in England and Wales was owned by two thousand per¬ 
sons. Seventeen hundred people owned nine-tenths of all Scotland. 

The French Revolution had given English capitalists a great scare. So 
long as the war against Napoleon was on, all sections of the ruling class 
united to stamp out any signs of Radicalism the moment they appeared. 
And yet, no sooner was Napoleon out of the way than the consequences 
of the war increasingly made themselves felt on the British social system. 

The old equilibrium was definitely broken. On the one hand there was 
a great growth of the national debt, concurrent with a large increase in 
taxation, and a huge State apparatus honeycombed with the most flagrant 
corruption. On the other hand, a new class of industrialists had arrived 

1 “The community is a fictitious body, composed of the individual persons who are con¬ 
sidered as constituting as it were its members. The interest of the community then is, what? 
—the sum of the interests of the several members who compose it.” (J. Bentham: Introdisc- 
tion to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, I, 4 [1823 edition].) 

*P. W. Slosson: The Decline of the Chartist Movement, p. 35. Compare A. Johnson: The 
Disappearance of the Small Landowner, p. 90. 
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who had profited greatly from the war, who refused to pay for it, and who 
demanded their place in the political sun of the British Parliament. 

On the third side, a large petty-property class was being uprooted from 
its old conditions and greatly buffeted about by the contradictions of capital¬ 
ism, With William Cobbctt, these old elements “hated a stock-jobber worse 
than a Duke,”^ and under his leadership they tried to fuse their interests 
with those of the Monarchy. They called for a return to the days of “Old 
England” and at the same time demanded a Reform Bill that would allow 
them to vote and to express their interests. Counter to this group were the 
new sections of petty proprietors clustered around the booming industries, 
whose whole future was tied up with the large factories in the cities. This 
branch of property, too, was clamoring to be heard. 

Finally, and above all, a great working class was stirring uneasily. The 
Napoleonic Wars had caused the workers great suffering. They had been 
dragooned into the army and shanghaied into the navy. The cost of living 
had gone sky high. They, moreover, were also the worst victims of the 
social maladjustment which had marked the feverish advance of capital. 
After the Napoleonic Wars the costs of the further readjustments neces¬ 
sary were thrown heavily on these people. A great many workers were 
dumped on the streets. Other large numbers of them were demobilized 
from the armed forces. The unemployed, treated as criminals, were seized 
by the police and hired out in gangs like slaves. Strikes and riots broke out 
everywhere. 

Here was a force, the proletariat, which, if allowed to go uncontrolled, 
could blow up the whole social order. On the other hand, if maneuvered 
by some other group, it could supply the necessary explosive energy to reach 
political power. At once the older classes of landlords, merchants, and 
financiers made advances to the workers. They denounced the industrialists 
high and low. William Cobbett spoke for the right of workers to organize 
and to strike,“ and even defend the right of insurrection (although he was 
vehemendy against all violence). Following such a policy, Parliament made 
a faint beginning in social legislation regulating factory conditions on behalf 
of working children, and wiped out the law holding trade unions as illegal 
conspiracies. This law was soon restored, however. 

In the long run, such measures could not defeat the industrialists, but 
could only drive them to more radical extremes. Aiming to end the tariff 
on grain, the industrialists exposed the huge profits that the landlords were 
seizing for themselves from their monopolies. Now deadly in earnest to 

^ G. D. H. Cole: The Life of William Cobbett, p. ii. 

“Cobbett represents and symbolizes a phase of the dissolution of old England.” (The 
same, p. 13.) 

^Although he was opposed to the strike itself and, like Benjamin Franklin, believed ail 
strikes for higher wages futile. 
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wipe out the Rotten Boroughs, the factory owners began to talk of democ¬ 
racy for all. Their intellectuals formed a school of philosophic Radicalism.^ 

These Radicals, such as Bentham, warned Parliament that there must 
not be too great a gap between law and morals, and that the social problems 
of the day had to be solved by legislation. Bentham did not turn to Natural 
Law as the French had done, for the French Revolution was entirely too 
fresh in mind. He looked for remedies within the narrow framework of 
the State itself. This was most normal. By this time, English law had thor¬ 
oughly absorbed into itself the business principles of the law-merchant and 
equity. With Bentham and John Austin, the cold Analytical school of 
Jurists refused to modify their legal precepts by appealing to the new cus¬ 
toms and morals arising, but waited for new legislation to instruct them 
that the law had been changed. 

Thus, when it was to their interests to bring their own practices and 
morals into the law, the capitalists were able to get judges to modify the 
law by "discovering” new principles, by inventing fictions, by new “inter¬ 
pretations” and by even setting up a new court—Equity. The appeal to 
equity was an appeal from law to justice. When, however, the lower orders, 
not in control of the State, pressed forward their own claims and interests, 
the judges decided that law could not be “discovered,” but must come into 
being by legislation rather than by courts. Law was no longer to be fused 
with morals. Law had nothing to do with justice,® or rather, so far as the 
prisoner was concerned, the court of law was his court of justice. 

The attitude of the British courts was but added evidence that the battle 
was being fought, not under the guise of private claims of property, but 
as an affair of mass political interests involving pressure on Parliament. 
From this was easily drawn the conclusion by Bentham that parliamentary 
legislation had to be not for a clique but for the greatest happiness to the 
greatest number. Thus did Bentham continue the Utilitarian school 
of Hume under new circumstances. To achieve this happiness, the legis¬ 
lature had to provide for security, subsistence, abundance, and equality for 
all, in the order named. 

In Bentham’s scheme, security came first, equality last, and liberty was 
not even mentioned except as a subdivision of security. To effect security it 
was not necessary to give equality to all. That might be an ultimate goal, 
but what was needed immediately was the recognition that Parliament had 
to be reformed and that the petty bourgeoisie mobilized behind the indus¬ 
trialists were to be given the vote. Bentham put subsistence ahead of 

1 The term “philoiophic” meant that these were not “real" Badicals, that is, Radicals in 
activity, but were only Radicals in talk. Such people were safe and could be accepted in the 
best society. 

^See J. Austin: Lectures on Jtmsprudence, especially Volume I. 
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abundance but this was a general principle only. It must not be supposed 
rhaf Bentham advocated the subsistence of all before abundance to a few 
as a tenet of legislation. 

There was also affirmed as basic the principle that, though the State may 
be called on to secure happiness—here Bentham and Adam Smith were at 
odds—^the greatest good to the greatest number could be attained by letting 
each man follow his egotistic instincts which would lead him to find 
pleasure and to avoid pain. In Bentham’s rationalistic scheme, not reason, 
but force, was the ultimate desideratum in society. Balance the interests; 
yield to the stronger and most utilitarian. 

The French Revolution of 1830 greatly sharpened the Radical movement 
in England. The w/orkers began to take matters into their own hands. 
Thrashing machines and other new implements, the introduction of which 
brought about unemployment, were destroyed; ricks, barns, and other 
property of unpopular landlords were burned. Reduction or the abolition 
of tithes was demanded, also higher wages and reductions in rents. Unpopu¬ 
lar overseers were driven from the counties. Rich men barricaded them¬ 
selves. “For a time large tracts of the countryside passed into the possession 
of the labourers.” ^ 

Under such circumstances, there was nothing else for the conservative 
coteries in Parliament to do but to yield. The Reform Bill of 1832 was 
passed. The Rotten Borough system was ended. Manchester and other 
manufacturing towns were given better representation, sections of the urban 
petty bourgeoisie were enfranchised. Only the workers were cheated com¬ 
pletely of any gains. 

Under Cobden and Bright, the Manchester School pushed forward to 
full victory. Nothing less would do for them than full free trade, and a 
complete relegation of government officiousness to the background. Factory 
legislation was reactionary." Unioits were sedidous. 

Absolutely nothing must interfere with business and profits, and since 
Cobden regarded war as interfering with Manchester business, war was 
considered immoral, as well as the loans and legislation that led to war. 
“Protective tariffs and other trade impediments were condemned, not merely 
or mainly because they made food dear and otherwise impaired the pro¬ 
duction of national wealth, but because they interfered with the free and 
friendly intercourse of different nations, bred hostility of interests, stimu¬ 
lated hostile preparations, and swallowed up those energies and resources 
of each nation that were needed for the cultivation of the arts of peaceful 

^ Cole, Work cited, p. 361. 

2 John Bright bitterlj opposed all protretjve factory legislation for adults. (See G. M. 
Treveljan: The Life of John Bright, p. 154 and following.) 
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progress.”^ Sir Robert Peel also had pointed out that increasing military 
expenditure meant taxation, and increased taxation meant revolution. 

At the time Cobdcn and Bright were declaring themselves opposed to 
war, Britain was waging a progressive war in the Crimea against Russia 
(1854). However, when the British aristocracy were about to help the 
South break the blockade of the North during the American Civil War, 
the British Liberal firm of Cobden and Company aided the South by seri¬ 
ously proposing the abolition of blockades in time of war (Perish the world, 
let business go on!). Cobden thought the North foolish and openly stated, 
“But at what a price is the Negro to be emancipated! I confess that, if 
then I had been the arbiter of his fate, I should have refused him free¬ 
dom at the cost of so much white men’s blood and women’s tears.’’ ^ 

The Liberalism of the Manchester School was that of the smug “Little 
Englander” which refused to adapt itself to the new conditions which the 
Crimean War on the one hand, the American Civil War on the other, and 
the Paris Commune on the third, had placed before the British ruling 
class, driving it to World Imperialism. Imperialism could lead only to 
unceasing wars and to ubiquitous governmental collectivity.® On the con¬ 
trary, the Manchester School insisted that individual liberty, free trade, free 
contract, and the maximum liberty of the individual to exploit his fellow 
possible under the circumstances should be allowed; that the State should 
be but an inexpensive policeman whose sole role, in the words of Cobden, 
was to maintain order, restrain men from violence and fraud, to hold them 
secure in person and property against foreign and domestic enemies, and 
to give redress to injuries. 

The Liberal actually did not want the government to let him entirely 
alone. Soon enough he would come screaming for injunctions against labor. 
Soon enough he would call on the armed forces of the nation to support his 
foreign investments. Soon enough the Liberals would thunder to the prole¬ 
tariat about its social duties and responsibilities. Soon enough, as condi¬ 
tions grew worse and they were faced with an aroused mass of people, the 
Liberals would avow that the State was not a necessary evil but an ines¬ 
timable blessing. 


In America the program of individualism became far more intensely 
developed and far more generally accepted than in England. It embraced 

^ J, A. Hobson: Sichard Cobden, p. 9. 

See also, J. Morley: The Life of Sichard Cobden. pp. 69-70 (London, 1883 edition). 
Previously both Jeremy Bentham and Immanuel Kant had put forward plans for a 
“universal and perpetual peace.” 

2 J. A. Hobson, work cited, p. 370. 

a Bentham had argued, indeed, that England .should give up her colonial dependencies. 
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the widest mass of people. Individualism became, so to speak, the National 
Program. Here, again, paradoxically enough, the United States could be 
both more and less advanced than England. In France, Utilitarian individ¬ 
ualism met its superior in the power of the Nation. On the Continent, it 
was overwhelmed by the domination of Social Classes. Only in Eng land 
was individualism, supported by Utility, able to dominate, temporarily. 
However, in America, individualism did not need a Manchester School, but 
had become the fundamental way of life. 

The weightiness of this difference with England lay in the fact that 
America’s might was derived from its natural resources and raw materials, 
rather than from its useful manufactures. Pioneers, frontiersmen, farmers, 
planters, practically the whole population had been compelled to combat 
the forces of nature in an individualistic manner. Social forces were still 
secondary to natural forces.^ The State hardly existed; in many places 
classes hardly existed. What feeling of responsibility could the Americans 
owe to society or society to them? 

“The State, it is I,” said the Benevolent Despot. “It is Natural Law,” 
asserted the early Liberals. “It is the Nation,” declaimed the French. “It is 
Society,” affirmed the English. “It is the Individual,” said the American. 
In each case we have an abstraction from reality. 

Like the French Radicals, the Americans felt that aU should be individual 
owners. But here, unlike France, all the owners had the opportunity of 
becoming rich. It was this fact which gave the individualism of America 
such a democratic character, embraced as it was by such large strata of the 
population. America, as opposed to Europe, was a fairyland, a brand-new 
world, a petty bourgeois utopia where each could reach success by his own 
direct action. 

The possibilities and opportunities of becoming rich in America seemed 
limitless. An unending frontier beckoned. A continent was to be had for 
the asking; it was not necessary to seize anything from one’s neighbors. 
All that was needed to obtain the El Dorado was liberty of action, freedom 
of motion and locomotion. Individual motion thus took the place of social 
movement. 

The possibilities of becoming rich in America seemed unlimited in the 
broader economic sense as well as in the territorial. Wealth and produc¬ 
tivity were increasing at a tremendous tempo. New markets, new fields of 
conquest opened everywhere. Old Europe was beginning to recognize the 

^ “In society you will not find health but in nature.” (Henry Tlioreau: hetters, p. 199.) 
Thoreau was the finest expression of the doctrine of back-to-nature in America. Of him 
Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote; “Few lives contain so many renunciations. He was bred to no 
profession; he never married; he lived alone; he never went to church; he never voted; he 
refused to pay a tax to the State; he ate no fiesb; he drank no wine; he never knew the use 
of tobacco." (R. W. Emerson: Cum^ete Works, X, 454 [Houghton Mifflin 1904 edition].) 
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supremacy of America. The old social orders and classes began to feel the 
power of the American’s individualist effort. America had pushed aside the 
feudal order with such ease, capitalism had had such a free and unrestricted 
development, that American prosperity and success could only accentuate 
the rampant individualist program. 

The best philosopher of this style was Ralph Waldo Emerson. Emerson 
felt America could learn little from Europe. “Our day of dependence, our 
long apprenticeship to the learning of other lands, draws to a close.” ^ Over 
a half century before him Thomas Paine had advocated the separation of 
the American colonies because here a new world could be built up entirely 
different from the old. 

Success seemed to come from the evasion of the State. The State meant 
burdens, restrictions on Liberty. Differing from England, where individual- 
isjn was justified as equivalent to the welfare of society and the State, in 
America the individual was counterposed to the State. The individual 
became an end in himself. This position was emphasized by the Concord 
School of Emerson and Thoreau.- 

And with the tremendous rise of Industrial capital after the Civil War, 
Liberty became assimilated to the English doctrine of laissez faire in the 
name of which the government became the complete handmaid of the 
industrialists. Theoretically limping after England, it was only in the late 
nineteenth century that American Individualism, dropping the theory of 
“Natural Rights,” was supported by the arguments of the Utilitarians. 
By this time, America, too, had become a leader in the manufacture of 
finished articles, and was beginning to challenge England for world power. 

In England, Liberty was conceived simply as a means t^fhe end 'of 
happiness; in America, Liberty, abstracted from Society, became an end 
in itself. As late as 1883 an American could write: “The notion of civil 
liberty which we have inherited is that of a status created for the individual 
by laws and institutions, the effect of which is that each man is guaranteed 
the use of all his powers exclusively for his own welfare. It is not at all a 
matter of elections, or universal suffrage, or democracy. ... It is not to be 
admitted for a moment that liberty is a means to social ends, and that it 
may be impaired for major considerations.”® 

1 Speech at Phi Beta Kappa meeting, quoted in Van Wyck Brooks: Life of Emerson, p. 75. 

^The difference between the Englishman Paine and the American Emerson here is inter¬ 
esting. To Paine, government was an evil, but necessary. He had justified the attack on the 
British government in the name of society. With Emerson, however, “Every actual State is 
corrupt. Good men must not obey the laws too well.” (“Essay on Politics,” Complete Wor\s, 
III, p. 208 [Houghton Mifflin Co. edition, 190.4].) In his e.s.say on “Self Reliance,” in his vari¬ 
ous preachings to the effect that each man was to mind his own business, Emerson became the 
chief exponent on the American attitude towards individualism that prevailed in the middle 
nineteenth century. Emerson was also a close hiend of the reactionary romanticist, Thomas 
Carlyle. 

* W. G. Sumner: What Social Classes Owe to Each Other, p. 34. The emphasis is Sumner’s. 
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Liberty meant individualism. If democracy or social institutions were 
to exist at all, it must be for the sole purpose of guaranteeing independent 
individualism. Democracy was not for the hired laborer, for the indentured 
servant, or for the Negro slave, but only for those who were independent 
small property holders. This was understandable in a country where 
democracy had been won, not by a social revolution of the people, but 
through a political revolution engineered by oligarchical cliques whose 
relative weakness compelled them to share the wealth of the country with 
certain others. 

Up to the nineteenth century, individualism could run away from the 
State. From then on, it had to face the State and conquer it. The Liberal 
State was catching up with both the farmer and the frontiersman. Slavery, 
too, was pressing its spurs into the independent small owner. Representing 
agrarian individualism, a vast democratic movement arose among the lower 
propertied elements especially of the West. 

In its fight against the State, the democratic West found friends among 
the Southern plantocracy. Having spurned as allies the hired laborer and 
slave, the West could turn nowhere else for better support. On its side, 
too, the Southern slave-holders could here play a profitable game. It was 
losing out in its economic struggles against the Northern capitalists. It 
needed the West for its aims of Western expansion. It could use the West 
in joint batdes against the North and East. At the same time the Southern 
oligarchy did not fear democracy. In the vast domains under its control 
there was a slavery which no one yet had dared to challenge. 

It was to cement this alliance that the South could tolerate Jeffersonian 
Democracy. “Jeffersonian Democracy did not imply any abandonment of 
the property, and particularly the landed qualifications on the suffrage or 
office holdings, it did not involve any fundamental alterations in the 
national Constitution which the Federalists had designed as a foil to the 
levelling propensities of the masses; it did not propose any new devices 
for a more immediate and direct control of the voters over the instrumen¬ 
talities of government. Jeffersonian Democracy simply meant the possession 
of the federal government by the agrarian masses led by an aristocracy of 
slave-owning planters, and the theoretical repudiation of the right to use 
the Goverrunent for the benefit of any capitalistic groups, fiscal, banking, 
or manufacturing.” ^ 

Thus, too, at the time of the Missouri Compromise, when the cry of 
the Abolitionists was already loud, the ’’Democrat” Jackson could suggest 
that Congress pass “such a law as will prohibit under severe penalties the 
circulation in the Southern States [ofj incendiary publications intended to 

1 C. A, Beard; Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy, p. 467. 
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instigate the slaves to insurrection.” ^ This was the price the West paid for 
its Southern connections. 

By the time of Andrew Jackson, however, the West, with its frontier 
now at the Mississippi, was beginning to find its voice. It could not be 
coerced; it would have to be duped. Larger concessions had to be made 
to these rough Westerners if the South was to maintain its control. Under 
Andrew Jackson® the Jeffersonian name of “Republican” was changed to 
“Democrat” and the franchise was extended, the old “rascals” were cleaned 
out of political office and the Westerners were allowed temporarily to taste 
the bribes of government. 

In comparison to this rough democratic movement, Emerson’s Liberal¬ 
ism was of a timid variety. Writing in 1844 he declared, “The spirit of our 
American radicalism is destructive and aimless: It is not loving; it has no 
ulterior and divine ends, but is destructive only out of hatred and selfish¬ 
ness.” ® The Concord School of thinkers headed by Emerson and Thoreau 
tried hard to run away from the rough reality. They built little utopias. 
They became mystics, transcendentalists, believers in oriental philosophies. 
They succeeded in escaping reality so well that as late as 1859 Emerson 
could write: “No man living will see the end of slavery.” 

The alliance between Western individualism and the slave power could 
not last long. The future of individualism lay in Northern competition 
and not in the Southern slave camps. By means of canals and water routes 
the West was being bound up firmly with the eastern cities. Hitherto 
Western products had been shipped down the southward flowing rivers 
to New Orleans. Situated on these rivers, Cincinnati, Louisville, Pittsburgh, 
became great traffic centers and were hooked up with all Southern markets. 
But in 1825 the Erie Canal was completed and freight rates dropped from 
$100 a ton to J15 or $25. Rapidly there arose a whole network of canals 
in the Northwest territory, connecting Ohio, Michigan, Pittsburgh, and 
Cincinnati directly to the East.* 

The second blow in prying the West from the South came simul¬ 
taneously with the canal network. The West, from the Appalachians to 
the Mississippi, had become the great granary of the world. In 1840 the 
West produced 7.4 bushels per capita, in i860 13.3 bushels. Self-sufficient 
farming disappeared and in its place arose capitalist commercial farming. 
While the time of this shift varied for different portions of the Western 

1 See S. B. Leacock; Uncolit Frees the Slaves, p. 66. 

* Incidentally, Jackson was the first United States President to be a church member. All 
the others had been free thinkers. 

® R. W. Emerson: Complete Works, III, 210. 

*See Bidwell and Falconer; History 0/ Agrictilmre in the Northern United States, 1620- 
1860, p. 306 and following. 
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farming area, by 1830 Ohio had generally completed this adjustment and 
by 1850 it was joined by the states farther west, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and a part of Wisconsin. 

With specialized farming came machinery produced in the North and 
East. In 1840 wheat was generally broadcast by hand; by i860 the drill was 
rapidly coming into use and much of the wheat in the Mississippi Valley 
was now sown by machine. In the early ’40’s wheat was reaped with a 
cradle; after i860 the use of the reaper swiftly increased. By 1850 most of 
the threshing also was done by portable machinery. 

The final blow in tying up the West with the East was given by the 
railroads, running East and West and not North and South, that signalized 
the great railroad boom period of 1850-1860. The effects were immense. 
In the three years ending 1852, Cincinnati shipped 1,091,000 barrels of 
flour to the South and 37,000 to the East. By i860, the three-year total had 
changed to 300,000 barrels shipped South and 1,376,000 shipped West. Nor 
was this all. Entirely new centers were being built up far superior to the 
Southern ones. In 1836 Chicago had shipped 78 bushels of grain, in 1850, 
1,831,000 bushels, and in i860 31,109,000 bushels. Already by 1850 the num¬ 
ber of hogs packed at Chicago had exceeded the number packed for the 
Southern market. 

Not only Chicago, but innumerable Western towns became absolutely 
dependent for their livelihood on the railroads and on Eastern capitalism. 
Far from attacking the railroads. Western states did their utmost to bring 
them in. Every professional politician and lawyer who could do so tried 
to get into the pay of the railroads, which, in turn, were only too glad to 
link themselves up with the legal and political lights of the times. 

Abraham Lincoln was no exception to this general trend. “As a green 
legislator in Illinois he helped to promote the vicious legislation which went 
into the laws of the state, for excessive and unwise railroad building. As a 
rising lawyer some of his best clients were the railroads; although at times 
he appeared against them. He ‘chalked his hat,’ or traveled on passes 
habitually. He was tempted with an offer from the New York Central, 
which, if accepted, would have changed his entire political career. He was 
a guiding spirit behind the first line to the Far West—the Union Pacific— 
and he helped determine its gauge, which became the standard gauge of 
the country. In the famous Rock Island Bridge case, he enunciated a right 
for common carriers which has become an accepted doctrine.” ^ 

Thus in this tug-of-war between North and South for the West, the 
North had to emerge victorious. The discovery of gold in California 
hastened the need for complete victory. Now the North could afford to 

I J. W. Starr, Jr., Lincoln and the Railroads, p. vii. 
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play its trump card, a card which the South could never match, namely, 
a free homestead to every man. 

We have seen that even in the early days of the eighteenth century the 
pinch of high land prices had been felt. Now the enclosure of the common 
lands in New England, the relentless drive of the Southern plantations, 
and the rapid growth of the country had created an ever-present land 
hunger which, in the light of the vast continent that stretched before the 
Americans, created an absolutely intolerable set of contradictions. The 
commercialization of agriculture and the discovery of gold had raised all 
land prices and had caused a land dearth greater than ever. This only 
accelerated westward expansion and sharpened the demand for free land. 
Finally, there was the new powerful force, calling for rapid capitalist culti¬ 
vation of the West, namely, the railroads backed up by the new metal 
machinery factories. Eastern railway and finance capitalists could now 
unite with the Western farmers to push the West to the limit. 

Thus the slogan for a free homestead for every man took on such 
momentum as to become irresistible. With this slogan the East was able 
to split the Middle West away from the Southern squirarchy to which it 
had been wedded so long, and to build a new Republican Party, in 1856. 

To the Northern capitalists, the opening up of the West was needed 
for another reason. The Revolutions of 1848 in Europe had driven many 
revolutionary elements to these shores. These Irish, German, and other 
colonists were far from docile. Settled in the new land they at once began 
to organize political societies and unions. The ’50’s were marked with 
strikes and in the great Crisis of 1857, the misery of the masses in the midst 
of plenty led to a dangerous situation. The Homestead Act was thus a 
measure calculated to stave oil the Labor Problem, which was becoming 
increasingly pressing in the Eastern cities. As the Beards put it, “Energies 
which in the normal course of affairs would have been devoted to building 
up trade unions and framing schemes of social revolution were diverted 
to agitation in favor of a free farm for every workingman whether he 
wanted it or not.” ^ 

The economic battle having been won so peacefully, it seemed that all 
that was necessary was to wait. But for this very reason the South could not 
wait. Up to i860 it had had dominating control of the Federal Government. 
Desperately it was trying to maintain this control and steadily it was 
losing out. 

It has been popularly propagated by some historians and publicists that 
the Civil War was a struggle between a pre-capitalist slave system and 
modern capitalism. In this way two ideas are emphasized: first, that slavery 

* C. A. and Mary Beard: Rise of American Civilization, p. 648. 
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is incompatible with capitalism, and second, that the Liberal capitalists 
freed the slaves. Here, then, is another myth that has to be exploded. 

The fact of the matter is that Negro slavery formed the very basis of 
the capitalist system in the United States. As we have seen, it was the only 
way to get the laborer to work for another’s profit. It is estimated that 
about twelve million Africans were brought here in chains, not counting 
the untold millions killed in Africa or on the passage over. 

During the Revolutionary War, Virginia Liberals and Pennsylvania 
Quakers declared against the slave trade and tried to stop further lawful 
importations. It was hard to maintain the principle of Slavery and the 
Declaration of Independence at the same time.^ Besides, the British were 
trying to stir up the slaves to rebellion. The new imported Negroes were 
always the most recklessly militant and more time had to be allowed for 
their assimilation. The end of the slave trade, too, was calculated to deal 
a great blow to England and her West Indian colonies. 

Ultimately, the deciding factors were economic, not political. The chief 
crop at the time, certainly in Virginia, the key State, was not cotton, but 
tobacco, and here white labor was decidedly superior. Besides, the slave 
market was glutted. Already the South had become divided into regions 
in which the role that had been assigned to such States as Virginia and 
Maryland was that of a slave breeder. Thus the struggle to stop the slave 
trade was at bottom a struggle to wipe out Virginia’s and Maryland’s 
foreign competition. And it was the New England States, particularly that 
most Liberal of all, Rhode Island, which blocked Virginia’s move. 

In the end Virginia prevailed. With the termination of foreign compe¬ 
tition, Virginia was able to give some basis for its tradition of treating 
slaves well. To feed the slaves well and to bring them together so that they 
could produce plenty of slave children was a basic point in Virginia 
economy. And if the Negroes themselves would not produce enough chil¬ 
dren, the master could always call in the Negro women and either turn 
them over to his foremen or do the job himself. The Southland, proud of 
its traditions of Southern chivalry, nevertheless organized the greatest 
system of rape known to history. 

In the ancient world where slavery was part of a self-sufficient economy, 
and everything had to be produced on the place, the slave was often an 
educated craftsman. He was treated weE and sometimes taken into the 
family. Such was not the slavery of the one-crop South where cotton ruled. 
Education was forbidden. Conditions were fearful. Torture and terror were 
constantly applied.® There was no redress save insurrection. 

With the invention of the cotton gin, when great quantities of cotton 

^ Later the South was to denounce the Declaration ot Independence. 

® See C. G. Parsons: Inside View of Slavery, pp. 45, 156 and following. 
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could be shipped out on the world market—^in other words, when the plan¬ 
tation system of the South became linked up with the capitalist system of 
the rest of the world, slavery became highly profitable and the number of 
slaves rapidly increased. The South became wedded to its “peculiar insti¬ 
tution.” 

But it was not only the South that benefited. The Napoleonic Wars had 
accelerated the industrial revolution, particularly in cotton textiles. Cheap 
cotton became the very life food of British industries. It built up New 
England factories. It formed the basis of countless fortunes in every walk 
of life. As English cotton consumption jumped from 13,000 bales in 1781 
to 3,386,000 in i860. Southern production leaped to 5,000,000 bales. Slavery 
made cotton King. 

Here was the basic reason for the terrific hostility to the Abolition move¬ 
ment on the part of certain elements in the Northern cities. These were 
the elements that were to sabotage the cause of the North. Now we can 
also better appreciate why so many British Liberals refused to aid the North 
in the Civil War. Gladstone wanted France and Russia to unite with 
England to stop the Civil War and thus recognize the South.^ Cobden 
argued that the South was more Liberal than the North since it believed 
in free trade! Bright believed that the South would be able to secede (but 
he didn’t want war with the United States), while Cairnes was sure that 
both the occasion and the moral feeling of Europe demanded that the 
South should be allowed to secede, as this also would be better for the 
North! ® All these gentlemen had built their pyramids on the backs of 
Negro slavery and they were afraid their whole civilization would crash to 
earth. 

Yet, by i860, despite all, the South had come to the end of its rope. 
Slave labor was wasteful; for it to be profitable there was needed an abun¬ 
dance of fertile soil and a crop which demanded a steady combining of 
labor. Thus there had arisen large plantations that could be devoted solely 
to cotton, for only cotton permitted large numbers of people to be used 
ten months in the year. 

As the fertile soil became worn out, two methods were open to the 
Southern planter, namely, either the renewal of the soil through scientific 
methods of fertilization and use, or abandonment of the old plantation 
and utilization of fresh lands. The first alternative was completely closed 
to the Southern planter by the very institution of slavery. Slavery meant 
sparsity of population. It spelled the absence of towns and community 
isolation. It frowned on good highways and easy methods of communica¬ 
tion. It meant dense ignorance. Only the coarsest and crudest tools could 

^ J. Moilcy: Life of Gladstone, II, 75-76. 

* J. E. Cairnes: The Slave Power, Chapter IX. 
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be given the slaves. The more machinery took hold in the grain belt, the 
more reactionary became slavery in the cotton belt. 

Frenetically, the South took to the second alternative, territorial expan¬ 
sion. In spite o£ the sparsity o£ population, a ferocious land hunger made 
itself felt, forcing the South to push on towards the West. Slavery took 
Florida. It took Louisiana. It took Texas. It sent marauding expeditions 
into Mexico, into Cuba, into Nicaragua. Crowding behind the Mason-Dixon 
line, the South turned its attention to the North. It sent its “poor white 
trash” into Kansas and Nebraska as Border Ruffians to terrorize the coun¬ 
tryside. But the Border Ruffians were met by the John Browns. Finally, 
through its mouthpiece. Chief Justice Taney, it decided in the Dred Scott 
Case that any territorial limits to slavery would no longer be recognized. 
By i860, the issue had become clear—^All or nothing: either unlimited 
expansion, or the South would be choked to death by the operating law of 
diminishing returns. Feverish foreign policy became choleric domestic 
policy. The irrepressible conflict was at hand. 

As the South pursued its inexorable course, corresponding changes took 
place in the attitude of the North. With the great growth of the cotton 
industry and its enormous significance to capitalism both North and South, 
the prevailing opinion in the North was well expressed by the Liberal 
Whigs of the time headed by Henry Clay and typified by Abraham 
Lincoln. Their policy was to restrict the institution of slavery solely to the 
South. The Missouri Compromise was their crowning achievement. Lincoln 
articulated their views when, as legislator in Illinois, in 1837, he brought 
in the following protest declaring that the signers “. . . believe that the 
institution of slavery is founded on both injustice and bad policy, but diat 
the promulgation of abolition doctrines tends rather to increase than abate 
its evils. They believe that the Congress of the United States has no power 
under the constitution to interfere with the institution of slavery in the 
different States. They believe that the Congress of the United Stales has 
the power, under the constitution, to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia, but that the power ought not to be exercised, unless at the 
request of the people of the District.” ^ 

It is true that later, in 1849, when he was in Congress, Lincoln did 
announce his intention to introduce a Bill for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia with compensation to the owners but attached 
to the bill was a rider calling for the most stringent enforcement of the 
fugitive slave law.® In Congress “Apparently Lincoln’s closest associates 

^ Abraham Lincoln: Complete Works, I, 15. 

Lincoln knew that the majority of the population of the District of Columbia at that 
time would never consent to abolish slavery, 

^Section Bve of the Bill declared: "That the municipality authorities of Washington and 
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were Southern Whigs like Stephens and Toombs,”^ with whom he was 
so closely bound up that he went “so far as to vote, with all Southern 
members and in opposition to most Northern members, against permitting 
Palfrey to introduce a bill to repeal all laws ‘establishing or maintaining 
slavery or the slave trade in the District of Columbia.’ ’’ ® 

Although Lincoln expressed fear of what he called the mobocratic spirit, 
he did not protest when the Abolitionist Lovejoy was lynched. On the 
contrary, he took the trouble to tell his audience in Worcester, Massacliu- 
seits “I have heard you have abolitionists here. We have a few in Illinois 
and we shot one the other day.”® It is no wonder that Wendell Phillips 
called Lincoln the “slave hound from Illinois.” * When the Free Soil Party 
was formed in 1848 with a platform of free labor, free soil and free press 
and was obtaining the adherence of such bourgeois democrats as Charles 
Sumner, then Lincoln’s mentors, the Whig leaders, “were even more 
virulent toward the Free Soilers than they were toward the Democrats,”® 
on the ground that the Free Soil Party was giving a foothold to the prin¬ 
ciples of Abolitionism. 

Lincoln’s views on the question of the Negro are well summed up in 
his statement made not long before he became candidate for President: 
“I will say then that I am not, nor ever have been in favor of making 
jurors of negroes nor of qualifying them to hold office, nor to intermarry 
with white people; and I will say in addition to this that there is a physical 
difference between the white and black races which I believe will forever 
forbid the two races living together on terms of social and political equality. 
And inasmuch as they cannot so live, while they do remain together there 
must be the position of superior and inferior and I as much as any other 
man am in favor of having the superior position assigned to the white 
race. ... I will to the very last stand by the law of this state which forbids 
the marrying of white people with negroes.” ® 

Lincoln was against the extension of slavery into the North on the 
ground that this would have to lead to intermarriage between white and 
black, as it had done in the South, to which miscegenation he was deadly 
opposed. He advocated the shipment of all Blacks back to Africa. In prac¬ 
tice he was for the gradual emancipation of the Negroes although “. . . for 
their tardiness in this, I will not undertake to judge our brethren of the 

Georgetown within their respecti\e jurisdictional limits are hereby empowered and required 
to provide active and efficient means to arrest and deliver up to their owners all fugitive 
slaves escaping into said District.” (The same, p. r48.) 

^ See A. J. Beveridge: Abraham Lincoln, I, 433. 

*The same, I, 480. 

®The same, I, 473; see also S. B. Leacock; Lincoln Frees the Slaves, p. 82. 

*A. J. Beveridge: Work cited, I, 482; S. B. Leacock: Work cited, p. 82. 

®A. J. Beveridge: Work cited, I, 467. Speech, September 18, 1858. 

® Abraham Lincoln: Complete Wor^s, I, 369-370. 
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South/’ ^ Lincoln objected to any interference with the institution of slavery 
in the South; he declared that Congress, too, had no power to act but 
that only the people of the States themselves could decide on these matters 
themselves without dictation from the Federal Government. 

The timid character of Lincoln’s views stands out in bold relief when 
they arc contrasted to the opinions even of bourgeois Radicals such as 
Charles Sumner. Contrary to Lincoln, Sumner came out plainly for Negro 
suffrage and full equality for the Negro people. He . . denied to judicial 
tribunals the power to dictate to Congress an interpretation of the Consti¬ 
tution or to bind the individual conscience.” ® Regarding the Fugitive Slave 
Act, Sumner boldly declared: “. . . by the Constitution which I have sworn 
to support, I am bound to disobey this Act.“^ 

The feverish capitalist development of the North, the rise of the 
demands of the West as denunciated in the platform of the Free Soil Party 
and the relentless drive for more land by the South, toppled the old 
Missouri Compromise, and with it the Whig Party, to the earth. Lincoln 
found himself out of Congress and in a defunct party. The struggle had 
entered into the higher plane of “squatter sovereignty” where the classes 
fought it out directly with weapons in their hand. With the Dred Scott 
decision that gave the South a free hand to enter into all the regions of 
the North with its slaves, large numbers of moderate elements began to 
gravitate towards the Free Soil movement. Out of these elements there 
was born the Republican Parly. It was not a party of war. (As a matter 
of fact, no large organized group in the North wanted war or even sus¬ 
pected it was so near.) It was not a party of Abolition but one that merely 
stood against the extension of slavery. The other demands put forward, 
such as Free Homestead, Protective Tariff, and a Pacific Railway, clearly 
demonstrated the petty bourgeois Liberal character of the organization. 
To keep the peace, these Northern Liberals were willing to bend backward, 
if necessary, in their obeisance to slavery. They renounced the term 
“Democracy” and went back to the idea of the Republic (Union). They 
were willing to take in such people as Lincoln, who, moreover, did not 
agree with the platform of the Republican Party. 

In his famous debates with Lincoln, Douglas of Illinois pointed out that 
the platform of the Republican Party included planks advocating the 
abolition of slavery in territories and in the District of Columbia, the rejec¬ 
tion of all future slave states into the union and the repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave Acts. Douglas then taunted Lincoln with the fact that the latter had 
been against this platform all his life. Lincoln replied: “The plain truth is 


^ Lincoln; Worlds, I, 288. 

^ G. H. Haynes: Charles Sumner, p. 180. 

‘ C. Sumner: Worhs, HI, 178, Speech of 1852. 
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this ... in our opposition to that we did not agree with one another in 
everything. The people in the North end of the State were for stronger 
measures of opposition than we of central and southern portions of the 
State.” ^ In short, Lincoln was not for these parts of the Republican pro¬ 
gram and he plainly stated that he would vote for admission of slave States 
into the union in the future. It was in this spirit, too, that he fought the 
Civil War, namely, with mercy and charity to the slave owners. 

The chief aim of the Republican Party was the preservation of the Union 
at all costs. Fundamentally, the issue between the Republicans and the 
extreme wing of the Southerners who wanted to secede from the Union 
was that the former wanted to keep slavery in the union and the latter 
wanted to take it out of the union.^ Lincoln stated the views of the Repub¬ 
licans accurately when he declared that if he could save the Union by 
abolishing slavery, or by keeping slavery, his object was the maintenance 
of the Union. Indeed, had the Southern States seceded, in what a plight 
Northern capitalism would have been! 

Whatever Radicalism existed was contained in the ranks of the 
Abolitionists. These consisted of two principal wings. One, headed by 
William Lloyd Garrison, was made up of petty bourgeois elements to 
whose morality of Liberal individualism slavery had become deeply 
abhorent. Garrison himself had no definite scheme for the realization of 
Abolition. He took no interest in politics, none in the ballot, nor in revolu¬ 
tion. Like most of the anti-slavery men and women, he was deeply religious. 
Garrison would do nothing to further slave insurrections.® 

What separated these people from the Republican Party was that to 
them the chief issue was Slavery and not the Union. If the Left Wing of 
the Republican Party wanted Liberty and Union, the Abolitionists insisted 
that Liberty must be achieved even if the Union had to be destroyed. 
Garrison denounced the Constitution as a covenant with death and with 
hell, and demonstratively tore copies of it to pieces. 

Thus Garrison appealed to the Bible as against the law. A section of 
the Abolitionists violated the law and formed a system of “underground 
railways” to aid the fugitive slave escape. They called for secession or expul¬ 
sion of the Southern states from the Union. The South, too, called for 
secession in the name of the Bible. Liberal Lincoln believed, not in the 
Bible, but in the Constitution. In this way, tolerant of both sides, he could 

^The same, I, 330, 332. 

2 This was the opinion of Frederick Douglass. See W. E. B. Dubois: 'Elac\ Reconstruc¬ 
tion, p. 61. 

B “It is a fact that he had never sent or caused to be sent a single paper south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line.” (Mrs, Child; An Appeal in Favor of That Class of Americans Called 
Afticans, p. 151.) 
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defend the Union and severely punish the Abolitionists for helping the 
fugitive slaves. 

The second wing of Abolitionists has become symbolized by John 
Brown. These had had their fill of the Border Ruffians in “Bleeding 
Kansas.” The bitter struggle of these Western agrarians to hold their own 
against slavery in the no-man’s land of the prairies had determined them 
to take matters in their own hands. These Radicals did not know fear of 
the law. They did understand, however, the necessity of goading people 
into physical collision with the institution of slavery. They stood for violent 
action and slave insurrections.^ Their monumental achievement was 
Harper’s Ferry. While Garrison was vehemently urging the North not to 
fight and strongly denouncing John Brown’s raid, everyone knew matters 
had taken a decisive turn. Willy-nilly, Harper’s Ferry became the campaign 
issue of i860. To the South the “Black Republicans” were tarred with the 
same stick as “Nigger Lover” Brown. 

In vain Lincoln affirmed that Republicans were not Radicals and that, 
in declaring the right to control slavery, were only carrying out the pro¬ 
cedure of the “Founding Fathers.” In vain he proclaimed to the South that 
it was not Republicans who stirred up insurrections among slaves. “John 
Brown was no Republican; and you have failed to implicate a single 
Republican in his Harper’s Ferry Enterprise.”^ And again; “Republican 
doctrines and declarations are accompanied with a continual protest against 
any interference whatever with your slaves, or with you about your slaves. 
Surely this does not encourage them to revolt.” ® 

Nevertheless, even Lincoln had refused to recognize the Drcd Scott 
decision as final law, and the election of Lincoln did mean the sweeping 
out of the South from its political ointrol of the head of government. It 
meant that the old equilibration of forces was definitely ended, the old 
balance of power destroyed. Politics had begun to catch up with economics. 
The Slavocracy was doomed. And when Lincoln was elected with 1.9 
million votes out of 4.7 million, the South decided to secede and fight. The 
die was cast. 

3 

As in the Revolutionary War, so in the Civil War the Liberals did their 
best to prevent the masses from taking matters into their own hands. When 
the War first started, a tremendous enthusiasm was shown by the people 
who knew that the freedom of the slaves would mean an enormous step 

^ Frederick Dougbss, foremost Negro of his day, also urged slave insurrections, as did 
Wendell Phillips. 

* “Lincoln’s Cooper Institute Address,” Feb. 27, i860, Old South Leaflets, Vol. V, No. 107, 
p. 152. 

®The same, p. 153. 
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forward for democracy. Great crowds of recruits flocked to the enlistment 
stations only to find that the government had made no preparations to 
receive them. They were sent home as too numerous to handle and as 
superfluous. Cold water was thrown on their enthusiasm while recruiting 
was ofSicially discouraged. The enlistment stations were not reopened until 
June 1862.^ But it was then rather late, and a year later conscription was 
necessary. 

As soon as the call came for volunteers, free Negroes everywhere offered 
their services and everywhere their services were declined. It was only in 
September, 1862, that a regular Negro regiment was formed. All in all, 
180,000 Negroes were accepted. But only under the meanest conditions. 
Even when giving their lives for the Union—and 68,000 Negroes were lost 
—they were allowed only half the pay the white soldiers got, or $7.00 
a month I 

It should have been a most elementary duty on the part of Lincoln 
and his government not only immediately to have freed the slaves of all 
those in actual rebellion to the United States, but to have started a move¬ 
ment of the Blacks to initiate a slave insurrection in the rear of the Southern 
armies. Instead, everything possible was done to prevent the slaves from 
rising on their own account. When Cameron, Secretary of the Treasury, 
urged the arming of the Negroes in his report in 1861, Lincoln recalled 
the report by telegraph.- “The constant charge of Southern newspapers. 
Southern politicians and their Northern sympathizers, that the war was an 
abolitionist war met with constant and indignant denial.” ® Repeated 
appeals were made to the slave-holders that if they desisted they could keep 
their slaves or adequate compensation would be made. It was forbidden 
to sing “John Brown’s Body” in the army. In his first Inaugural Address, 
President Lincoln pledged himself anew to carry out in full the provisions 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. The Commander-in-Chief of the Northern 
forces in the field. General McClellan, had openly stated that he would 
take the side of the masters against the slaves, were the issue one of slavery 
rather than of the Union.'* 

When masses of Negroes flocked into the camps of the Northern armies, 
not only were they rejected as soldiers, but the Union generals were in¬ 
formed they had to keep the Negroes intact as slaves for their masters. 
Lincoln repudiated the action of General Fremont in freeing the slaves in 
Missouri, although it had become clear that the Union armies were advanc¬ 
ing most easily in precisely those areas where the Negroes were densest. 

^ See G, G. Coulton: The Case for Compulsory Military Service, pp. 135-136. 

^ See W. E. B. Dubois: Blac^ Reconstruction, p. 63. 

3 The samci p. 60. 

^The same, p. 101. 
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But such a situation could not long endure and when General Hunter 
faced Lincoln with the accomplished fact of numbers of slaves set free 
and armed, the bars were let down to Negroes entering the army and 
helping the Union cause. To the very end, however, no slave revolt was 
ever encouraged, and the South was able to free all her man power for 
fighring at the front. Only reluctantly, and after waiting till the last 
mo ment, when the cause of the North was at its lowest ebb and England 
was about to recognize the South, did Lincoln issue his Emancipation 
Proclamation. The net result of all this “Liberalism” of Lincoln was fear¬ 
fully to protract the war and to raise its toll to ghastly heights. 

It was no wonder that Wendell Phillips could exclaim: “I do not say 
that McClellan is a traitor, but I say this, that if he had been a traitor from 
the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, he could not have carried on 
the war in more exact deference to the politics of that side of the Union. 
And almost the same thing may be said of Mr. Lincoln,—that if he had 
been a traitor, he could not have worked better to strengthen one side 
and hazard the success of the other.” ^ 

If Lincoln was Liberal to the slave-holders, good railroad lawyer as he 
had been, he was not forgetful of the Rights of Big Business either." This 
was the period of the rise of many great American fortunes,® but none 
zoomed so spectacularly as those of the railroads. Corruption and graft 
were rampant, and the Republican Party lived up to its platform hand¬ 
somely. Not only were charters granted to the Pacific railroads, but cash 
loans were made running as high as $16,000 to $48,000 per mile of road, 
and stupendous grants of the very best land, to the total of 129 million 
acres, were given away. Thus, when the Homestead Act was finally passed 
and a settler could get a “free” farm, very litde good land was left. Big 
Business had locked the frontier and cornered the market. 

Tragically the Western farmer had fought the War to guarantee free 
competition and individual liberty. For this he gave his life unstintingly 
during the War. At the end, not the farmer of the democratic West, but 
the oligarchic Trust dominated the scene and took control; the farmer had 
been duped. 

If Republican Liberalism was easy on Northern capitalists, it was not 
so easy on labor. The Civil War had the immediate effect of destroying 

Wendell Phillips: Speeches and Lectures, p. 450 (1862). 

Wendell Phillips’ estimate of Lincoln was: “I will tell you what he is. He is a first rate 
second-rate man.” (The same, p. 457.) 

is generally forgotten that Lincoln had become a rather well-to-do man. For one of 
his railroad cases he collected $5,000—a really extraordinary amount at the time. The New 
York Central Railroad offered him $10,000 a year to retain him as Counsel. 

®See G. Myers: The History of the Great American Fortunes: also C. E. Russell: Stories 
of the Great Railroads. 
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the rising labor movement in the United States. Strikers were regarded as 
hostile to the Union and guilty of treason. Strikes were deemed illegal and 
were broken by the military. Often Negro workers were used as strike¬ 
breakers. 

As the War continued, the misery of the working class greatly increased. 
As in the Revolutionary War, so in the Civil War the moneyed men tried 
to throw the entire cost of the War on the backs of the people. Currency 
inflation became general, and in 1862 the government began issuing irre¬ 
deemable legal tender notes commonly called “green-backs” which soon 
fell greatly in value. Thus, the rise in the prices of necessities, due to the 
War, accompanied by the fall in the purchasing power of money, due to 
inflation, resulted in a tremendous fall in the standard of living of the 
workers. At the same time, Big Business refused to tax itself, issuing 7 
per cent bonds instead, which bonds could be bought in depreciated green¬ 
backs. Meanwhile, the tariff was raised from 19 per cent to 47 per cent. 

These rough economic measures against the common people coincided 
with rough political measures. The writ of habeas corpus was suspended, 
freedom of press denied, and, to cap the climax. Congress passed the Con¬ 
scription Act, the first time universal conscription had been decreed in 
the United States. This Conscription Act had the infamous provision that 
those who could procure a substitute or pay $300 in cash would be exempted 
from the draft. Thus could the blood-tax which the War demanded be 
shifted onto the shoulders of the poor entirely. 

Such unprecedented class legislation had its immediate reaction in the 
bloody draft riots of 1863 in New York City. The working class of the 
cities by this time had become thoroughly disillusioned with the conduct 
of the War. Not only did they now refuse to enlist, despite the inducement 
of bounties as high as $1,500 to volunteers, but when they realized the 
dispensations being granted to "Big Business,” they decided actively to 
resist the draft. 

For four days in New York City were conducted violent and bitter 
struggles. Business came to a standstill. Over fifty buildings were burned; 
two of them were police stations, three were draft lottery offices, one was 
an arms factory. An entire block of houses was consumed in flames. News¬ 
papers especially were the objects of the fiery wrath of the workers. In 
general, homes, factories, and stores were wrecked and looted, and prop¬ 
erly estimated at more than $1,200,000 destroyed. The toll taken among 
the workers is not known definitely, but unofficial counts total more than 
1,200 killed or dying as the result of their injuries. 

In the course of the fighting, the workers were able to win a good 
many of the returned soldiers over to their side. The volunteer fire com- 
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panics also were strongly sympathetic; for this reason, New York City 
quickly abolished its volunteer fire organization and substituted a well-paid 
professional department. 

Other cities in the North reacted sympathetically to the riots of New 
York. Riots broke out in Hartford, Boston, and Newport, also in Jersey 
City, in Albany, in Troy, and elsewhere in New York State. In the end, 
all the riots were put down by the stern action of the Liberal Government 
in Washington. 

These draft riots were the first indications that the struggle between 
North and South would soon give way to the struggle between capital 
and labor. The New York City riots against the Conscription Act stand as 
one of the harbingers of the proletarian revolution and are a direct fore¬ 
runner to the Paris Commune of 1871. 

It has been said, even by socialistic historians, that the draft riots were 
really reactionary manifestations. These historians point out that the 
rioters assaulted Negroes. They also show that the riots worked objectively 
against the progressive Northern forces and with the Copperheads of the 
North. The action of the New York workers is also contrasted with the 
friendly attitude of Karl Marx to Abraham Lincoln, and the decision of 
the First International to mobilize the English working class for the North 
as against the South. These historians fail to analyze the real dynamic 
processes at work. Had the workers won in New York City, their victory 
would have precipitated a workers’ revolt throughout the Union which, 
far from ending the Civil War, would have carried it out in a much more 
Radical manner and would have attempted to complete the democratic 
revolution which ended up by freeing the chattel-slaves, with a proletarian 
revolution to end wage-slavery. 

With the termination of the Civil War, Republican Liberalism was 
faced with the double task of keeping down both the Negro and labor. 
The question immediately arose, should the Negro be given the vote.? The 
opinion of Lincoln was to limit the suffrage on the conquered territory to 
only “the very intelligent.” However, with the assassination of Lincoln, 
the problem became far more acute. ‘“Some planters held back their 
former slaves on their plantations by brute force. Armed bands of white 
men patrolled the country roads to drive back the Negroes wandering 
about. Bodies of murdered Negroes were found on and near the highways 
and by-paths. Gruesome reports came from the hospitals—reports of colored 
men and women whose ears had been cut off, whose skulls had been 
broken by blows, whose bodies had been slashed by knives or lacerated by 
scourges.’ ” ^ 

^W. E. B. Du Bois: Gift of the Black. Folk, quoting “Carl Schurz Report,” p. 201. 
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Liberal Washington soon was faced with three alternatives: (i) either 
to give up the fruits of War, or (a) to keep a Freedman’s Bureau for a 
generation, or (3) to use the Negro vote as the only force it had at hand 
to reconstruct the Southern states. Thus Negro suffrage was forced to the 
front, not as a method of humiliating the South, not as a theoredcal and 
generous gift to the Freedman, not according to any preconceived plan, 
but simply because of the grim necessities of the situation. Only the Negro 
favored the North. 

Having the vote at their disposal, Negroes were elected en masse to the 
State Legislatures in the South. As to Liberalism and the democracy of the 
Negro, Judge A. W. Tourgee has this to say: “They obeyed the Constitu- 
don and annulled the bonds of states, counties and cities which were issued 
to carry on the War of the Rebellion and maintain armies in the fidd 
against the Union. They instituted a public school system in the realm 
where public schools had been unknown. They opened the ballot-box and 
jury-box to thousands of white men who had been debarred from them 
by lack of earthly possessions. They introduced Home Rule in the South. 
They abohshed the whipping-post, the branding iron, the stocks, and other 
barbarous forms of punishment which, up to that time, prevailed. They 
reduced capital felonies from about twenty to two or three. In an age of 
extravagance, they were extravagant in the sums appropriated for public 
works. In all that time no man’s right of person was invaded under the 
forms of law. Every Democrat’s life, home, fireside and business were safe. 
No man obstructed any white man’s way to the ballot-box, interfered with 
his freedom or boycotted him on account of his political faith.’’ ^ 

What was the effect of the victory of Liberalism in the Civil War upon 
the growth of democracy in the United States? As far along as in 1824, 
when Jackson and Adams ran for President, only 3 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion voted. With Jackson’s victory, the number exceeded the million mark 
for the first time and the percentage jumped to 9.1 per cent. From that 
time, notwithstanding the rapid growth in population generally, the voting 
percentage increased but slowly, being but 12 per cent up to the Civil War. 

From the Civil War to the first two decades of the twentieth century, 
this average was improved by only 5 per cent, going to 17 per cent, and it 
was only after the adoption of the Nineteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution in 1920, granting the right of suffrage to the women of the 
country, that the voting percentage jumped to 25 per cent of the whole 
population. Since then, each Presidential election has seen a slight increase, 
the percentage for 1932 being 31.9 per cent and the number voting reaching 
about forty million, a record number for the United States. 

^"The Negro Government," Article in Chicago Weekly, December 26, 1890. 
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Standing alone, these figures arc impressive; compared to other demo¬ 
cratic countries, however, their relative importance sharply drops. For 
example, in the British elections of 1931, 56 per cent of the population 
voted. In the German election November 1932, 54 per cent voted, and four 
months later, in the special election held, 62 per cent of the population 
went to the poUs, close to forty million votes being cast, a total equal to 
that of the votes cast in the United States, a country with double the 
population.^ 

The reason for the slow growth in ballot-box democracy in the United 
States has been two-fold. First, large masses of people have been disfran¬ 
chised; second, large sections of those eligible to vote have taken other 
methods to secure their ends. A study of the election returns makes ii 
amply evident that most of those who vote are not workers and most of 
the proletariat does not vote. The greatest target of direct attack has ever 
been the foreign-born and the Negro. 

Before the Civil War, slavery prevented the Negroes from voting. 
Afterwards, they were violendy excluded from the ballot by organized 
terror, by manipulation of the ballots, by sudden removal of the polls, 
illegal arrests the day before election, etc. To the violent methods indulged 
in immediately after the Civil War soon was added a whole system of 
legal methods preventing the Negro from voting, including complex 
election laws, disqualification if ever sent to jail (which embraces a large 
number of Negroes in the South), heavy tax requirements, education or 
literacy tests, grandfather clauses, abolition of a great number of elective 
offices making them appointive by the governor, etc. 

Even in the North the Negro had a hard time to win suffrage. The 
experience of New York is typical where, as late as in 1867, equal rights 
for the free Negro were defeated in a referendum. Only in 1874 were the 
special barriers disfranchising the Negro lowered and most of the Negroes 
permitted to qualify as voters. Even if the Negro is eligible to vote, he is 
very often barred, as in the South, from the primaries of the political party, 
in many cases the only significant process in the election of candidates. 
This bar has been recently sustained by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Only now is the case in regard to jury service being fought for the 
Negroes. 

There are other ways, too, in which citizens are barred from voting, 
including minimum voting age, residence period, literacy and understand¬ 
ing tests, property and tax-paying requirements, disqualification of paupers 
and delinquent taxpayers, etc. 

^ We do not count such “votes" as the ones taken by Hitler on March 29, 1936, when, of 
a total of 45 !4 million qualified voters, approximately 45 million voted, only Vi million per¬ 
sons qualified to vote not exercising the franchise. 
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Since 1919, the voting age of men and women in Germany has been 
set at twenty years, while in Russia all citizens over eighteen years of age, 
except those especially disbarred, have the right of suffrage. The minimum 
age limit of twenty-one years universal in the United States bars several 
million working youths from participation in the government.^ Today 
thirteen States have a property-ownership qualification for voting, require 
payment of general or poll taxes, bar delinquent taxpayers, or disqualify 
non-taxpayers. 

The poll tax, too, has been found increasingly difScult to meet on the 
part of masses of poor workers and toilers. Millions of unemployed 
workers, dependent upon State Relief, which makes no provision for the 
payment of the poll tax, are thus very neatly deprived of their democratic 
right to participate in the government. Alabama, for example, specifically 
requires that voters he engaged in some employment, thus barring not only 
the unemployed but many thousands who are only seasonably employed. 
Other states have openly denied the vote to citizens who have received 
relief. 

Every one of the forty-eight States requires a previous residence period 
for voting; six require two years in the state, the others a year or less, with 
a proportionate time requirement in the county and election districts. For 
the seasonal worker and those who, because of unemployment or other 
reasons, are forced to lead a migratory existence in search of work, it is 
very difficult to meet the residential voting requirements. We must not 
forget, too, that in Washington, D. C., the half a million people living 
there have no vote whatever. 

Property qualifications not only bar workers from the ballot, but also 
often keep them from holding office. This applies even to such matters as 
service on juries, where the juror must fill out a blank swearing that he 
owns a certain amount of property free and clear. This no doubt is a 
guarantee that the property-less worker will be assured a trial “by his 
peers.” 

The necessity to own property applies not only to petit or trial juries, 
but especially to grand juries, which usually are hand-picked and are nearly 
always well-to-do friends of the politicians. Of all the nearly two million 
people in New York County who might be eligible, there are no more 
than five hundred names on the Grand Jury list. The role of the Grand 
Jury is far more important than the layman may imagine. In all felony 
cases, and in some misdemeanors, after a person is held by a police magis¬ 
trate to answer for the crime, the Grand Jury investigates the facts of the 

^ In Missouri, as fat back as 1820, a fruitless effort was made to reduce the age limit to 
eighteen, the proponents arguing that every such person had to do a man’s work and boys 
of eighteen were already householders and independent. 
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occurrence. If it feels that a crime has been committed, it indicts, charging 
a specific person with a specific crime. Since matters are left to its discrim¬ 
ination, a Grand Jury composed exclusively of wealthy men frequently may 
act in a partisan and class-discriminatory manner. 

If we sum up the situation after the Civil War and compare the three 
important sections of the country, we may declare that in the South there 
never was even the pretense of democracy; in the West, the democracy 
that was developed was a democracy for the small property holder only, 
and yet, since most of the settlers were small property holders, this included 
the main part of the people; in the East there was only the semblance of 
democracy, the mass of the people, wage laborers and non-property holders, 
being disbarred. 

From Jackson’s day on, mechanics and artisans, and, later in the nine¬ 
teenth century, skilled workmen are able to obtain the franchise. As regards 
the great mass of general laborers, they were disfranchised at first, because 
they were indentured servants, later, because they were immigrants, and 
last, because they could not meet the host of requirements laid down. If, 
in spite of that, in the East and throughout the country there has existed 
so strongly the illusion that America has been a democracy, all this illusion 
was created by the fact that, first of all, many workers did and could rise 
in the social scale, acquire a litde property and vote; second, many of the 
rebellious elements who were discontented and disfranchised were drained 
off to the West; third, the general standard of living was often high 
enough to prevent those not voting from worrying about it. The disfran¬ 
chised relied on their own personal resources for economic security rather 
than looked to the State. 

To the enumerated qualifications which have reduced so considerably 
those eligible to vote we have to add the equally important fact that tradi¬ 
tionally the American has trusted his own strong hands and individual 
might to solve his problems. This has been true not only for large sections 
of the farmers, but for workers also. We have already stressed the point 
that the State did not appear prominently upon the American scene until 
relatively late, and that in large sections of the country hard and fast classes 
did not exist. Rampant American individualism did not conceive it neces¬ 
sary to satisfy.its needs through the intermediation of the State apparatus. 
It went after things directly. This is seen on all sides, whether we turn 
to the tradition of lynch law, to the organization of the IWW, to the 
exaggerated rate of crime prevailing in the United States, or to the general 
opinion, held even to this day, that nothing good can come of anything 
that the politicians once get hold of, etc. Traditions of ballot-box democracy 
are indeed not too strong in the United States. 



V. CONTINENTAL LIBERALISM 


1 

T he victories of Napoleon, and later, in 1830, the consolidation of 
Liberalism in France, together with the rising capitalism in 
Middle Europe, enabled European Liberalism to raise its head. 
But alas, in the countries of Germanic Europe modern capitalism had come 
too late into the field. It could not raise its head without the spectre of 
Communism appearing before its eyes. Cowardly, it shrank from the 
French Revolution. It feared the masses. It ran to the Prussian militarists 
for protection. Its Liberalism thus took on a police character. It looked 
with envy upon the free capitalists of England, France, and America. 
Unable to achieve actual power, it substituted the wish for the reality, the 
idea for the substance. German Liberalism thus assumed a mystical mask. 
Lacking science, it dragged from the lumber room of metaphysics eternal 
principles and cosmic systems as the scaffolding for its “castles in Spain.” 
All that was simple in the English, direct in the American, and clear in 
the French, became laborious and profound in the German, covered with 
an impossible linguistic gibberish. 

The tardy development and thwarted character of German capitalism 
has inextricably woven its traces into the very warp of German history. 
Landlocked from all sides, save the Baltic, open to invasion from hordes 
of Huns and Slavs, dominated by the superior forces of Western and 
Southern Europe, Germany up to the very end of the nineteenth century 
has had its history made for it by other nations, rather than by itself. The 
shift of the trade routes in the fifteenth century caused everything in 
Germany to stagnate and in turn led to social catastrophes of frightful 
proportions. 

At a time when both England and France had destroyed the robber 
barons and princes of feudalism and were centralizing their monarchies 
and developing their corresponding capitalist nationalisms, what is now 
Germany was but a geographical symbol, a veritable maze of petty princi¬ 
palities dominated by foreign Pope and foreign Emperor, both of whose 
sole centralizing activities consisted in their machinery for draining the 
country of all wealth. The backward character of German capitalism pre¬ 
vented it from overthrowing the feudal weights upon it, and from accel¬ 
erating the growth of a centralized monarchy that would have, on the one 
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hand, reduced the princes and robber barons despoiling trade and industry, 
and, on the other hand, have rid itself of tribute to Pope and Holy Roman 
Emperor. The failure of the German capitalists to take even the first steps 
forward in their emancipation threw them back still farther in comparison 
with those of the other countries and in relation to other classes. 

As the pressure of Princes, Pope, and Emperor grew unbearably severe, 
the impotency of the capitalists compelled other classes to seek a way out. 
The lower nobility, made up of the knights, was the first class to enter 
into batde. These petty knights had been ground between the Princes and 
an advancing European capitalism that was eating its way into the feudal 
tenures of Germany and giving strength to the cities to defeat them with 
gunpowder, printing press, mercenary armies, etc. Their privileges had been 
taken away, and they had been hard pul to meet the great increase in 
prices of necessities that marked the sixteenth century. Had these knights 
received the support of some king, the Princes might have been reduced 
and German unity achieved. As it was, the knights were erased from 
German history. 

The only other class left to carry on the fight was the peasantry and, 
from the close of the fifteenth century to 1525, Germany was forced to 
experience one peasant war after another. A portion of the knights went 
with the peasants, others with the Princes. That the peasant wars were so 
protracted was due to the weakness of the ruling Princes. Wherever the 
peasants were supported by a general capitalist development, as in Lom¬ 
bardy and to some extent in Bohemia, they were able to win some 
concessions. But elsewhere they were defeated and ferociously hunted 
down. From then on, German unity could come only from without. 

The peasant revolts, quickly put down two centuries earlier in England, 
had only aided the monarchy. In France, the peasant Jacqueries, a century 
later stamped down with so much fury, also helped eliminate the power 
of the feudal elements standing in the way of absolute monarchy. In each 
case the peasants could link up their struggle with the welfare of the 
nation. The German peasants, however, could be aided by neither the city 
nor the King. Unable to advance from serfdom to capitalism, the peasants 
were forced to turn backward to primitive communism backed with re¬ 
ligious texts for their ideals and aims. In punishment, the Anabaptist 
peasantry was driven down to unheard of levels of serfdom. The position 
of the peasantry grew immeasurably worse. 

The only class that gained was the Princes. To this class the city 
capitalists attached themselves. For this class Luther hurled his thunder¬ 
bolts. Only the Princes appeared as an historical force of any importance. 

To this plight Germany was condemned for three hundred years. 
Germany could overthrow the domination of Rome by the Reformation 
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only to be divided by the Imperial forces of Vienna. The weakness of 
Germany made it the batdeground for all Europe. After the terrible 
Thirty Years’ War, in the course of which the population was so reduced 
that cannibalism was not uncommon, the whole country was exhausted. 
At the time of Frederick the Great it was estimated that three-quarters of 
the population of Prussia was of foreign stock attracted there by the policy 
of the ruling class to repopulate the country by giving grants of lands to 
immigrants who would settle there. 

In all this turmoil there remained no class strong enough to change the 
status quo. It was the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars that 
freed the German peasantry from serfdom, that emancipated capitalism 
from its fetters, and led to the nadonal unity of Germany. In freeing itself, 
French capital was forced to liberate the German as well. 

The fact that the leading role in German history was relegated to the 
anachronistic class of Princes and Junkers left an indelible mark upon 
the social rcladons of that country. Rising nationalism had to operate 
through the Princes themselves, gradually evolving a leadership under the 
King of Prussia, who, stimulated by the advancing capitalism of the nine¬ 
teenth century and the events abroad, was able to form a federal empire, 
to eliminate the influence of Austria and, after the Franco-Prussian War, 
to begin the great task of centralization and unification. 

In all of this period, capitalism and its Liberalism could serve only as 
the handmaidens for the Junkers. 

This is interestingly illustrated in the religious field. Instead of follow¬ 
ing Calvin, who really represented the interests of the business cities and 
who, naturally enough, made use of the Jewish ethical teaching, German 
business men were content to follow Luther, Apostle for the Princes, and 
one who attacked money-interest. Unlike the English, the German capi¬ 
talist indeed could find use, not for the heroic doctrine of predestination, 
but only for the doctrine of original sin! 

By the time the capitalists grew strong enough to challenge the old 
aristocratic sections, the masses of toilers had so developed as to cause fear 
that a revolution begun by the Liberal capitalists could terminate only in 
a socialistic republic or Communist society. It was only after the French 
Revolution of 1830 that Liberalism began to flourish in Germany; it was 
only in 1848 that it was driven to take the first steps forward; but in the 
course of the Revolution, it revealed its utter bankruptcy and futility. 

Under such circumstances, all of German society should have been 
colored with a peculiar conception of the role of the State and of its rela¬ 
tions to individuals. To the English, freedom consisted primarily in the 
absence of restraint; to the Americans, freedom was not only negative, 
the absence of restraint, but also positive, namely, independence and self- 
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expression. According to the German Hegel, however, freedom consisted, 
not in the absence of restraint, but only in self-determination. Restraint and 
freedom were perfectly compatible.* In this way the Hegelian reactionaries 
fought the Liberalism then just sprouting as a result of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. And it was this reactionary position that caused the younger elements 
to split away and form the Neo-Hegelian group that sympathized with a 
democratic program rather than with the Junkers. 

“Freethinking in religious matters instead of ecclesiastical dogma, scien¬ 
tific investigation instead of philosophic speculation, economic enterprise 
instead of State regulations, a liberal constitution in place of personal 
monarchy, national unity in place of provincial dispersion—such was the 
program of the German middle class as from about 1830.” ® 

Torn between the authority of the Prussian Junkers and the pressure of 
the masses, German Liberalism took on, in a German manner, the vacilla¬ 
tions and compromises that had generally marked Liberalism. Logically 
enough, it was not the minister, as in England, or the lawyer, as in 
America, who took the lead, but the Herr Professor, the Herr Doctor, 
whose chief representative was Immanuel Kant. Sitting in its study, Ger¬ 
man Liberalism, not able to conquer even Pomerania in fact, conquered 
the whole universe in philosophy. 

The English had turned to philosophy in order to escape religion and 
to aid the empirical method of science. The German, unable to escape the 
Landgrafs, could not escape religion; with them the purpose of philosophy 
was to justify religion, and to struggle against the sensationalism and 
naturalism of science. Kant’s attempt to found a “Science of Metaphysics” 
was not in order to advance science but to carve out a realm for “pure 
reason” entirely unconnected with empirical experience. Thus Kant labored 
to answer Hume’s Scepticism, for, as he aptly expressed it, “Scepticism is 
thus a resting place for human reason, where it can reflect upon its dog¬ 
matic wanderings and make survey of the region in which it finds itself, 
so that for the future it may be able to choose its path with more certainly. 
But it is no dwelling place for permanent seltlemcnt.” ® 

The idealism of Kant was not a denial of the reality of phenomena, of 
material objects and processes. What Kant wanted to prove was that space 
and time were concepts not derived from experimentation; that the prin¬ 
ciples of causality and of permanence anticipated experience and that thus 
it is only in the field of a priori reasoning that phenomena may be inter¬ 
preted. According to Kant, the principles which lie at the basis of our 
knowledge are synthetic and have no intrinsic necessity and cannot prassess 

•^See L. T. Hobhouse; The Metaphysical Theory of the State, p. 33 and following. 

2 M. Beer: Social Struggles and Modem Socialism, p. 18. 

®I. Kant: Critique of Pure Reason, p. 607 (N. K. Smith, 1929, edition). 
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the absolute authority ascribed to them by the rationalists. The character 
of a priorism, being itself synthetic, was also incapable of independent 
proof, but was as factual as the experience which it conditioned. 

With the English, whether they admitted matter to be “real” but un¬ 
knowable by the senses, or whether they declared it impossible to tell 
whether materiality really existed, it was always in order to turn from 
abstract concepts to concrete experimentation; it was always, so to speak, 
in order to evade philosophy. With the Germans, the end was always to 
prove that matter was merely an idea with which no real object corre¬ 
sponded and to prove, not that reason could explain nature, but that nature 
was beyond reason, that reason had its limitations.^ With the English, the 
recognition of the defects of the senses in the discovery of truth led to a 
consideration of concrete, physical man—to biology and psychology. To 
the Germans, man became the embodiment of an abstract force. All that 
was progressive in English Liberalism became with the Germans reac¬ 
tionary. German Liberalism could be responsible, not for revolution, but 
only for counter-revolution.® 

It is true, however, that Kant, profoundly affected by French revolu¬ 
tionary events, was the philosophic founder of a school of German 
democracy, such as it was. His universal law, “Accordingly the practical 
imperative will be as follows: So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine 
own person or in that of any other, in every case as an end withal, never as 
means only,”^ lent itself to democratic interpretation. Kant himself was 
affected by Rousseau in his moral philosophy and he acknowledged: 
“There was a time when I believed that this [thirst of knowledge] is what 
confers real dignity upon human life, and I despised the common people 
who know nothing. Rousseau has set me right. This imagined advantage 
vanishes. I learn to honor men, and should regard myself as of much less 
use than the common labourer, if I did not believe that my philosophy will 
restore to all men the common rights of humanity.” * 

If necessity governed this material world, freedom was the essence of 
Kant’s realms of pure and practical reason. To Kant, moral laws were laws 
of freedom.® But this freedom was not a freedom which permitted one to 

1 The difference is exemplified by the works of Herbert Spencer when compared with 
those of Kant. 

2 This was true in 1918 also. In fact, Germany passed over Liberalism in the State as 
France passed over the Reformation. 

® I. Kant; “Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals” in Critique of Practical 
Reason, p. 49. (T. K. Abbott edition, 1898.) 

* Given in N. K. Smith: Commentary to Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, p. Ivii. 

■'> I. Kant: “Introduction to the Metaphysics of Morals," in Critique of Practical Reason, 
p. 2C9. 

Tlie moral law of Kant admittedly did not coincide with real life; it stated not what is, 
but what should be. 
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do as he pleased—^how could a respectable German of those days reach 
such a daring conclusion?—there were iron laws governing this freedom, 
laws of duty.i 

Kant laid down the universal rule that each one had to act to free his 
will. This was a categorical imperative. The existence of this free will, it 
is true, could not be proved except in the ethereal regions of a priori reason¬ 
ing, but it was as well established as the immortality of the soul and the 
existence of God.® Because each man’s will was free, he was his own 
legislator, making laws for all, but these laws of freedom bound him to 
obey all laws as well. 

It is interesting to contrast the German Liberals with the English. With 
the English, as we have seen, the will was not at all free but determined 
by environment. This was the view of Herbert Spencer, too. With Hume, 
that which brings “good” (pleasure or happiness) is the primary thing 
and what is “right” depends on whether it brings “good.” With Kant, 
however, a good man is one who acts rightly, and that depends on doing 
one’s duty.® With Bentham self-interest and duty were identical. To Kant, 
they were opposed. “The empirical self must be constantly sacrificed in 
order to bring one’s actions in accord with a universal law of right.”* 
Kant’s universal law was absolutely binding without any connection with 
utility. 

’Thus German Liberalism, tied hand and foot to the police, started not 
from rights, but from duty, from authoritative imperatives. Only, the 
imperative was to come not from the State but from universal law. Also, 
the duty was not to the State but to universal law. It was from the uni¬ 
versal law of will that the State came to be the embodiment of general 
will. 

The emphasis on will came from the fact that with the Germans there 
was only will, only wish.® The State existed, according to the German 
Liberals, to protect and develop that will. Thus the individual will was to 
be developed not contra to the State but through the Law. Under no 
circumstances must the people disobey the Law. 

According to Kant, if the ruler acted in violation of the laws, the sub- 


1 The same, pp. 280, 282. 

^For the necessit}’ of the.se conceptions of soul immortality and of God, see I. Kant: 
Critique of Practical Reason, pp. 218, 220. 

®Sce C. D. Broad: Five Types of Ethical Theory, p. 116 and following. 

To Kant it was a duty to maintain one’s life, to secure one’s happiness. It was not enough 
to have joy of living, to have moral worth, all actions had to derive from a sense of duty. 

* Williams: The Concept of Equality in the Writings of Rousseau, Bentham and Kant, 
p. 40. 

To Kant, man was by nature bad. 

° With Schopenhauer the will becomes the only reality in a world of appearances and mere 
images of the brain. 
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jects might complain but never rebel. It was a duty to obey the law of the 
existing legislative power no matter what its origin might be. “Hence there 
is no Right of Sedition, and still less of Rebellion, belonging to the People. 
And least of all, when the Supreme Power is embodied in an individual 
Monarch, is there any justification, under the pretext of his abuse of power, 
for seizing his Person or taking away his Life.” ^ 

In practical politics the Liberals advocated a monarchy, with the king 
expressing the general will and the people advising him through a press 
that was to be free. Of course, Kant was against votes for such men as 
work for masters. Bowing and scraping before the pressure of both king 
and people, the German Liberal believed that the essence of ethics lay in 
the “good will.” Having no will of their own that could be realized, their 
task was to propitiate those wills that alone had power.® 

With the Germans, the theory of freedom of the will was the reaction 
to the material reality that physically their capitalism was in chains. The 
will was divorced from the body, or rather became the essence of body 
and free from physical laws. It was its own law, free from the trammels 
even of reason. Thus did German Liberalism substitute the opiate of free 
will for its sanity.® 

In the course of the nineteenth century, the theory of Free Will, and of 
will as the essence of the world, was very convenient to the capitalists and 
their professorial apologists. It was used to demonstrate that since one can¬ 
not know absolute truth, therefore one cannot determine the future. With 
this theory, the capitalists were able to combat the dialectical materialism 
of the working class that proved that inevitably the capitalist world would 
have to give way to a socialist one. Later, when the workers made bold to 
express their own will, Kantian Liberalism condescended to explain to 
them that free will meant capitalists’ will and that workers’ will was 
capricious willfulness. 

The doctrine of Free Will served also as a metaphysical buttress to 
Utilitarianism in its protest against the States taking any measure of social 
reform that would bridle the irresponsible will of die capitalists. The only 
good was the good will, and with this the capitalist countered social reform 
with private philanthropy. 

In America, the theory of Free Will, just as with the concept of Liberty, 
took on a more positive character. We have noted that with the English , 

1 1 . Kant: The Philosophy of taw, pp. 176-177 (W. Haatie 1887 translation of Kant’s 
Science of Right). 

2 How different Kant was from Rousseaul 

8 Kant drew a principal distinction between understanding and reason; reason was 
allegedly divorced from sense. (Compare M. Storrs: The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and 
Fichte, p. 38.) 

One of the most recent variations of Kantianism is Vaihinger’s PhSotophy of “As If." 
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Liberty was negative; with the German it was part of law and duty; with 
the American it was positive, it was self-development. In the United States, 
as Liberty had become an end in itself, so would Free Will. If in any place 
the individual capitalist will had been free, it was in America. It was 
easy enough for the American to imagine that his actions were in accord¬ 
ance with universal law, because he had always imagined himself to have 
founded a model world, upon which the eyes of all the rest of humanity 
were longingly fixed. 

Capitalism now reaching its maturity in the late nineteenth century, 
victorious in its world battles, unchallenged in its supremacy, of course felt 
its will was free. The capitalists looking about them believed themselves 
to be creators of a civilization far higher than anything that had gone 
before. Their will had been the creative force. The material forces of pro¬ 
duction, the labor of the working class, all had been subordinate to their 
will. If this was so for capitalism generally, it was exceptionally true for 
American capitalism, both little and big, that had transformed a continent 
literally from a wilderness to the most powerful nation before the eyes of 
modern man. 

Self-reliant, the American Liberal translated free will to mean self¬ 
development. To develop the individuality of each to the highest point 
became the goal of education. But in America, the land of inventions and 
experiments, where concrete results took the place of theory, and action 
the place of evolution, this neo-Kantianism became Pragmatism, and as 
American industry, scientific management, and engineering developed, it 
became Instrumentalism.^ Instrumentalism becomes American Liberalism’s 
nearest approach to Socialism.® 


2 

The Liberalisms of the other European countries, Italy, Hungary, Po¬ 
land, all bore the stamp of the fact that these countries were not only 
backward economically, but subordinated and dominated by other powers 
that had conquered them. It was only natural, therefore, that these Liberal¬ 
isms should stress not individual liberty and freedom so much as national 
independence. It was against the Holy Alliance whose chief bulwark was 
the Austrian Emperor and the Russian Czar that these Liberalisms had 
to fight. 

^ "In modern Pragmatism, the true Kant has been resurrected j indeed has been for the 
first time really discerned.” (G. Stanley Hall: “Why Kant is Passing,” The American Journal 
of Psychology, Vol. XXIII, p. 386 (July, 1912).) 

The father of American Pragmatism may be said to be William James (who gives credit 
to Pierce); of Instrumentalism, John Dewey. 

^ For a full discussion and comparison with Dialectical Materialism, see below, Book IV, 
"Socialism." 
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The struggle for the national independence of Poland was extraordinar¬ 
ily protracted and has not been definitely solved to the present day. The 
same period that saw the breaking out of the American Revolution wit¬ 
nessed the partition of the ancient kingdom of Poland, when large slices 
of territory were taken by Prussia, Austria, and Russia. Faced with the 
prospect of being completely swallowed up by these three powers, the 
landed gentry of the country commenced a series of reforms to reinvigor¬ 
ate the body politic. 

Unlike Germany, where the rulers were the Princes, in Poland the 
decisive element of the ruling class was made up of nobles whose estates 
had shrunk to the size of petty property. These impoverished nobles felt 
themselves steadily reduced under the pressure of the great monarchies 
around them. In Poland, too, there was a considerable capitalism developed 
in the towns. Under the impact of the French Revolution, the petty nobility 
and city leaders combined to force the Reform Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
whereby the burghers were granted equal civic rights with the nobility. 

At the head of this reform movement was Kosziuseko. Kosziuseko 
had taken notable part in the American Revolution and had returned with 
definite Liberal ideas. When the King of Poland decided to yield to the 
Russian invasion in 1792, Kosziuseko resigned his army command and 
went to Paris. There he witnessed the stirring days of the Terror and the 
execution of Louis XVI. Typical aristocrat as he was, the execution filled 
him with abhorrence and he refused to have anything to do with the 
Jacobins. 

From his reactions we can gather the nature of his conspiracies leading 
to the actual uprising in Poland of 1794. Kosziuseko, however, had not 
witnessed the Revolution for nothing. From the Americans he learned how 
to compose a Declaration of Independence; from the French he learned the 
necessity for winning the people to his cause and for arming the peasantry 
to fight his battles. To win the peasantry Kosziuseko proposed such reforms 
as reducing the corvee labor of the peasant by half and granting him pro¬ 
tection of the law. 

It never occurred to the Liberalism of Kosziuseko to permit the peasant 
to vote. And how inadequate were his reforms can be seen from the fact 
that it had been only in the year previous that the Liberal Catherine the 
Second, Empress of Russia, in the final partition of Poland, had reduced a 
large number of free Polish peasants to serfs (handing them over, inciden¬ 
tally, to Polish knightly landlords). Kosziuseko’s reform would not have 
restored these serfs, not even to their former status of peasants. 

It was no accident, therefore, when Polish Liberalism in 1794 appealed 
to the Committee of Public Safety in France for aid, that the Committee 
should have put the following questions to their representative: “How is 
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it that your Kosziuscko is a popular dictator and yet suiters a king along¬ 
side of him, who, moreover, as Kosziuscko must be aware, has been put on 
the throne by Russia? Why does your dictator not dare to carry out the 
mass mobilization of the peasants, for fear of the aristocrats who do not 
want ‘hands’ to be withdrawn from labour? How is it that his proclama¬ 
tions lose their revolutionary tone in proportion to the distance which his 
line of march removes him from Cracow ? Why did he immediately punish 
the people’s insurrection in Warsaw with the gallows, while the aristo¬ 
cratic ‘traitors to their country’ wander freely about or are sheltered behind 
the lengthy formalities of a trial? Answer!” To which the Polish citizen 
could only remain silent. 

Although Kosziuseko’s Liberalism was not able to win national inde¬ 
pendence for Poland, certain Polish elements maintained their Liberal- 
Radical activity throughout the nineteenth century. A hundred thousand 
Poles had served in the armies of the French Revolution under Napoleon; 
Many of them had helped Italy in 1848, in the Hungarian Uprising in 1849, 
in the Garibaldi movement later, and some Poles were even to distinguish 
themselves in the Paris Commune. 

With the breaking of the ancien rigime by Napoleon, social conditions 
became rapidly transformed in Poland. Napoleon had abolished serfdom 
and replaced the old laws of Poland with the Code NapoUon. He had 
wrested Poland from the grip of the Czar and had formed it into an 
independent Duchy. To retrace all these steps was now impossible. In the 
kingdom of Poland proper, serfdom could not be restored, although the 
peasant could be coerced to labor and beaten if he refused. Forced labor 
was finally abolished in 1815 in Prussian Poland. The Bank of Poland was 
established in 1825. German business men migrated into Poland and began 
to build up numerous factories. 

With such additional support, the petty nobility of Poland in 1831 
attempted another rebellion. However, these gentlemen made absolutely no 
bid for the support of the peasantry and did nothing to improve their lot. 
Thus it was that noble Polish Liberalism, idealized so poignantly by poems 
flavored with nostalgic romanticism, received its second blow. With this 
second defeat a period of dark repression set in. In their failure to rally 
the Polish peasant to their cause, the Liberal nobles were being repaid for 
their role as chief instigators of the cruelty and oppression common in the 
countryside. The peasants never much supported the revolutionary move¬ 
ment for independence, neither in 1831 nor in 1863. Indeed, in 1846 the 
Austrian ruling class was able to instigate the Polish peasant to massacre 
thousands of these country gentlemen. 

With the abolition of serfdom in Hungary in 1864, and in Austrian 

^ The Correspondence of Marx and Engels (International Edition), pp. 95-96. 
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Poland in 1847-48, the situation in that part of Poland controlled by Russia 
became more precarious. Capitalism, too, was now making greater strides. 
Railroads had been built from Warsaw to Vienna and Berlin; in order to 
pay for their upkeep, travel had to be encouraged, and, accordingly, pass¬ 
ports were reduced from 700 rubles to 10. Polish intellectuals, mostly de¬ 
classed nobles and students of the rising bourgeoisie, began to travel in 
large numbers throughout Europe and to come back discontented with the 
old system. In retaliation to the rising discontent among the middle classes, 
the Czar instituted, in 1863, a general conscription and recruitment into 
the army that amounted practically to a national proscription. 

With the victorious Italian struggles for independence fresh in their 
memory, the middle class of the towns of Russian Poland and the petty 
nobility made their last attempt at insurrection in 1863. Their first act 
now was to give land to the peasants without rent, yet the peasantry re¬ 
mained neutral, even hostile to the whole movement. The gesture of libera¬ 
tion had come too late. Already even Russia in 1861 had liberated its serfs 
and had “given” the peasants land; the peasants were finding out under 
what onerous conditions they had been liberated and were beginning to 
realize that soon their sufferings were to increase even more than under 
serfdom. 

Although none of the big landed estates took part in the movement of 
revolt, the Radicals did not attempt in the least to confiscate the big landed 
estates or to urge the peasants against the Polish ruling class. Only such 
a movement would have enabled them to win the peasantry and would 
have given Polish independence a chance of success. This lack of enthusi¬ 
asm among the poor agrarians was counteracted in part by the prominent 
pan the towns took in the movement. 

The Revolt of 1863 was thus summed up by an eye-witness: “The last 
political insurrection was in some respects more formidable than any that 
have preceded it. For the first time the working classes in the Polish towns 
took up arms of their own accord without any active personal encourage¬ 
ment from the aristocracy, indeed, in the first instance, in spite of the 
aristocracy.” ^ In the militant action of the working classes who partici¬ 
pated, the towns furnished to the Czar the first taste of 1905 and 1917. 

After 1863, Polish Liberalism was played out as the chief historical 
social force. In Prussian Poland, the Poles, overwhelmed by the might of 
German industry and by the policy of colonization, became Germanified. 
In Austria in 1867, Galicia was given a complete system of self-government 
with jobs for the Polish petty aristocracy, who were made supreme in the 
region, and who thereafter whole-heartedly supported the Vienna govern¬ 
ment. In Russian Poland, due to the tariff and subsidy policy of Russian 

^ H. S. Edwards: The Private History of a Palish Insurrection, I, 5. 
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Absolutism, a tremendous growth of business took place, Warsaw becom¬ 
ing one of the foremost capitals and Lodz one of the chief manufatturing 
centers of Europe. Coupled with this bourgeois development went a ruth¬ 
less policy of Russification on the one hand, and the rise of a revolutionary 
Socialist movement among the workers, on the other. Torn between these 
forces, Polish Liberalism gradually expired. The social struggle was then 
continued as one between the Polish Revolutionary Radicals and Socialists, 
on the one hand, and the Czar, on the other. 

We sum up this section on the Liberal movement for Polish national 
independence with an interesting statement by Engels to Marx; “. . . The 
more I think over the business the clearer it becomes to me that the Poles 
as a nation are done for and can only be made use of as an instrument until 
Russia herself is swept into the agrarian revolution. From that moment 
onwards Poland will have absolutely no more reason for existence. The 
Poles have never done anything in history except play at brave, quarrel¬ 
some stupidity. And one cannot point to a single instance in which Poland 
represented progress successfully, even if only in relation to Russia, or 
did anything at all of historic importance. Russia, on the other hand, is 
really progressive in relation to the East. For all its baseness and Slavonic 
dirt, Russian domination is a civilizing element on the Black Sea, the 
Caspian Sea and Central Asia and among the Bashkirs and Tartars, and 
Russia has absorbed far more civilizing and especially industrial elements 
than the Poles whose whole nature is that of the idle cavalier.” ^ 

Liberalism in Hungary was of major importance only during the period 
of the 1848 revolutions, when Hungarian Liberal-Radicalism under Louis 
Kossuth decided to revolt to form an independent Hungary. Kossuth was 
one of those intellectuals who, with so many others of his type, had felt 
the changed social conditions in Europe after the French Revolution; his 
family had been sympathetic to the Polish Revolt of 1831. The Hungarian 
people only reflected the fact that Hungarian capitalists were being choked 
by the reactionary politics of the Holy Alliance. To improve their posi¬ 
tion, Kossuth helped to organize a society for the support of Hungarian 
manufactiurers and, together with the agrarian aristocrats, built up a nation¬ 
alist movement. Kossuth himself hoped that the Archduke Francis-Joseph 
would be induced to lead the movement. But when the Revolution of 1848 
reached Vienna and paralyzed the repressive center of the Empire, Kossuth 
felt that the time was ripe to organize a provisional government. He 
became President of the Committee of National Defense. In his struggle 
against the system of Metternich, Kossuth was forced to stronger and 
stronger action, leading to a Declaration of Independence of Hungary. 

^ Correspondence of Marx and Engels (International Edition), p. 37. 
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Kossuth’s Hungarian Liberalism was not able to last very long, however. 
He himself was soon driven to exile, where he collaborated with Mazzini, 
and where he gave out statements repudiating his proclamations which had 
called for revolution. 

Only in Italy did the movement for national independence succeed. “In 
Italy, where capitalistic production developed earliest, the dissolution of 
serfdom also took place earlier than elsewhere. The serf was emancipated 
in that country before he had acquired any prescriptive right to the soil. 
His emancipation at once transformed him into a free proletarian, who, 
moreover, found his master ready waiting for him in the towns, for the 
most part handed down as legacies from the Roman time. When the revo¬ 
lution of the world-market, about the end of the fifteenth century, annihi¬ 
lated Northern Italy’s commercial supremacy, a movement in the reverse 
direction set iu. The labourers of the towns were driven en masse into 
the country and gave an impulse never before seen, to the petite culture, 
carried on in the form of gardening.” ^ Italy’s sailors formed some of the 
best mariners of other countries. 

By the time of the nineteenth century, Italian capitalism had sufficiently 
revived from its many centuries of stagnation to attempt to overthrow the 
incubus that the past had weighted upon it. The task of independence and 
unification, however, was entirely too much for the backward Italian 
capitalists. It was a job that could be done only by the mass of people 
themselves. As in Germany, the capitalists in Italy had arrived too late 
in their bid for emancipation; no longer could people be trusted to restrict 
themselves to the interests of the wealthy. The masses, therefore, had to 
take matters into their own hands, while the bourgeoisie fled into the 
courtyards of the royalty. Like the Germans, whose progress had also been 
thwarted and choked for a long time, the Italians were divided into petty 
principalities, and thus keenly felt the immediate need for the unification 
of the nation. It was this need for unification, coupled with the despicable 
role of the Italian capitalists, that led the Italian nationalists to fight the 
classic Liberalism of the French, English, and American types. Unlike 
France and England, Germany and Italy had missed the period of centrali¬ 
zation which in turn had developed the capitalism that led to the period 
of revolution. It was not a struggle against centralization but a struggle for 
it, that both these countries had to make. 

To those who were coming late into the world market and who, in order 
to catch up, were struggling for the establishment of a centralized control, 
it was impossible to accept the theories of the advocates of laissez faire. The 
theories of laissez faire could lead only to the derogation of the State, 

’ Karl Marx: Capital, Kerr Edition, I, 787-788, footnote. 
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whereas to both the Germans and the Italians only the development of 
the national state force could end the backward chaotic conditions that 
prevailed. It was for this reason that Germans such as Hegel and Italians 
such as Mazzini could repudiate individualism in favor of the State. To 
Hegel the State was the true self in which the mere individual was 
absorbed. This was the cornerstone of moral and political obligation; man 
could be free morally only when his actions conformed to his real will, 
that is, the general will embodied by the State.^ 

Whereas Hegel, the reactionary, talked of the State, Mazzini talked 
of the Nation. To him the Nation was the individual writ large, and its 
own independence was the primary condition for its internal life and 
indeed of its freedom. For that reason it imposed an absolute sacrifice upon 
the individual when it was necessary to overthrow the power of Austria. 
In Germany, the Prussian State could oust Austria. In Italy the only power 
to do this was the people, that is, the Nation. Thus, as in Hungary and 
Poland, only Radicalism proposed to overthrow the old order. Liberalism 
shrank back from the only solution possible, revolution. 

In Italy, especially, the capitalist class could not unify the nation. Made 
up primarily of merchant capitalists, each group specially privileged in its 
own city, state and petty province, these elements stood more to lose than 
to gain immediately by any fusion of all the principalities into one nation. 
Like the Junker Princes in Germany, there had been established a veritable 
merchant aristocracy, intimately tied up with the ruling cliques of these 
petty States. By this time, too, the history of England had amply shown that 
the interests of the people were not identical with those of the capitalists 
adopting criminally irresponsible individualism. Finally, for the Italians, 
the French Revoludon had, after awhile, lost its original lustre, particularly 
when they saw Napoleon III bombard the democrats and restore the Pope 
in Rome in 1848. 

The creed of the Italian Liberal capitalists, organized as the Moderates, 
may be summed up as follows: “they believed that small risings were use¬ 
less and that large risings were impossible for the time being; that such 
sporadic outbursts merely resulted in bloodshed and suffering; that it was 
better to work peacefully and try to convert the princes to their views; to 
agitate if necessary for Liberal institutions, and thus to capture and use the 
Italian governments—instead of following Mazzini’s impracticable plan of 
trying to destroy them all simultaneously.” ^ There Liberals wanted a 
consultative assembly, unification fay federation and not by fusion, with the 
Pope as the head. 

The presence of the Pope in Italy had gravely complicated matters for 

^ See L. T. Hobhouse: The Metaphysical Theory of the State. 

2 G. F. Berkeley: Italy in the Maying I, I39>i40. 
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the Radicals striving for unity and national independence. On the one 
hand, both in theory and in practice, the Pope’s temporal influence had to 
be fought and overthrown. On the other hand, the Papacy, during its 
many-centuried history, had brought untold wealth into Italy. Indeed, it 
had been with the aid of the Pope that Italy had been able, first of all, to 
attain that supremacy which it enjoyed and to develop so early its capital¬ 
ism. Whatever political policy the Pope had carried out, economically the 
wealth of the Vatican could redound only to the increased welfare of the 
Italian propertied interest. Was it not good policy to keep the Papacy in 
Italy and yet defeat the temporal interests of the Pope in Italy by all the 
more stressing the religiosity of the rebellious movement? 

Here, then, were the limits within which Mazzini could build the pro¬ 
gram of his new movement, “Young Italy.” With his slogan, “God and 
the People,” and with his banner, on the one side, “Unity and Independ¬ 
ence,” and on the reverse side, “Liberty, Equality, Humanity,” Mazzini 
advanced to the batde. But on whom could such a movement be built? 
The proletariat was as yet entirely too weak. Building it upon agrarian toil¬ 
ers, plebeian masses, and petty bourgeois elements in the city necessitated 
an understanding with the native rulers of Italy. Since the first job was to 
overthrow the power of Austria, every effort was made to form an alliance 
between all the Italian forces, under the direction of the King of Piedmont. 

In this respect, Mazzini was only continuing the policy of the Carbo¬ 
nari, that secret sect organized in 1812 which had taken part and stimulated 
all the revolts in Italy until 1831. The Carbonari was the work of the 
well-to-do and educated, stimulated by the French Revolution, and not, at 
all of the people. After the failure of the Carbonari, Mazzini decided to 
add the religious features to his movement. Young Italy, organized in 1832, 
and to make an appeal directly to the King of Piedmont to lead the strug¬ 
gle for independence. It was only when the King failed to respond to his 
letter, written in 1831, that Mazzini turned to the idea of a republic, 
although his chief aid, Garibaldi, remained monarchist to the end. 

Instead of Liberalism with its laissez faire, Italian Nationalism developed 
a sort of spurious Socialism to which were tacked on certain reactionary 
features that made the people do the fighting but the ruling class remain 
the beneficiaries. As Mazzini put it: “There is but one sole virtue in the 
world—the eternal sacrifice of self.” ^ The masses were to do the sacrificing. 

If in the middle of the nineteenth century the masses of Europe were 
beginning to turn to Socialism, all that Mazzini could offer them was some 
sort of reactionary substitute. First of all, a slashing attack was made upon 

1 J. Mazzini: "Thoughts Upon Democracy” (pamphlet). It is here that Mazzini develops 
the idea that there are two schools of democracy, one of Rights, The Individualist School, 
and one of Duties, The Collectivist. 
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Liberalism. To Mazzini, as to Kant and Hegel, liberty did not in the 
least imply the negation of authority. On the contrary, it was not the Rights 
of Man that had to be stressed, but the Duties of Man.^ The former could 
lead only to spurious liberty, to individualism, to poverty and misery for 
the masses. Liberalism had failed, for it provided no obligations for the 
rich who could do as they pleased. Laissez faire individualism could lead 
only to rank materialism; to the Benthamite theory of happiness as an 
aim of life could produce only egoists. 

At the same time Mazzini’s movement, tied to King and Pope as it 
was, excoriated Communism with its transient victory of the proletariat in 
the Paris Commune of 1871.“ It seems that both Mazzini and Kropotkin, 
the Anarchist, saw in the Commune essentially the same features, and each 
praises what the other condemns. Mazzini condemned the Commune as 
retrograde and immoral and as a reversion to the Middle Ages; its federal¬ 
ism would defeat modern nationalism. The Commune was only a logical 
extension of individualism, for both capitalism and the proletariat hate the 
fatherland, holy to all the nation. And finally, the Commmne was French, 
and it was impossible to believe that France, which had uttered the last 
word of an exhausted epoch, could be the one to proffer the first word of 
the succeeding epoch. 

The principle of property was eternal and, instead of the class struggle, 
the way out was the union of labor and capital in the same hands, namely, 
in the form of peasant proprietorship and co-operative association. Thus to 
the individualistic capitalist. Liberalism with its communist proletarian off¬ 
spring, Italian Nationalism, counterposed reactionary national co-operation 
and a religious socialistic utopia in behalf of which all the flotsam and 
jetsam of ideas from the Utopian Socialists and .Anarchists were gathered 
together into one jumble and offered as a program. Grandiosely, Mazzini 
made the claim that the Italian movement was far superior to the French 
Revolution because, while the French Revolution had established the liberty 
of individual man, the nineteenth century would establish free nations, so 
that later all mankind would be organized in a vast association of free 
nations in which Italy would have led the way. 

Mazzini advocated free trade, free state banking, easy land sales and 
transfers, and the transference of all church property eventually to the 
State; but he was against Liberalism. He was for the legalization of asso¬ 
ciations, but against unions and strikes. He favored concessions of public 
works to workingmen’s associations (co-operatives), the transference of 
unclaimed land and the profits of railways and public utilities to the State, 

rSee J. Mazzini; “An Essa\ on the Duties of Man—Addressed to Workingmen,” 
written 1844. 

®Ser J. Mazzini: “The Wat and the Commune” (pamphlet). 
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and giving the common lands to the State for the poor; his program called 
for one tax to come from incomes, and also for a national fund of credit 
to be distributed to workingmen’s associations (compare with Louis Blanc), 
but he opposed Socialism. He was for insurrection of the people, but against 
the Paris Commune. As a Catholic, he was against the Pope; as a republi¬ 
can, he was for the King; as a democrat, he was a forerunner of Fascism. 
In many respects Mazzini foreshadows Mussolini. 

Here, again, is illustrated a classic example of the law of combined 
development in social history, by which is meant the drawing together of 
different stages of the journey, a combining of separate steps, an amalgam 
with more contemporary forms. In order to accomplish their unification 
and independence, the Italian masses had to organize their Radical Party 
and engage in insurrection at a time when Liberalism already was exposing 
Its inherent weakness and Socialism was rapidly rising as a force. Since 
Liberalism had turned anti-democratic, the Italians were anti-Liberal demo¬ 
crats. Unable to turn to Republican Socialism, the Nationalist movement 
was forced to turn backward to King and to Catholic Church, and to com¬ 
pel the development of capitalism in spite of King, Church, and capitalist 
who in the end could only ride on the shoulders of the movement and 
take full advantage of it for their own particular interests. The independ¬ 
ence of Italy was soon followed by its unification. In the end, in Italy, as 
elsewhere, it was capitalist Liberalism that triumphed, while the Garibaldi 
movement faded away into the newly growing Socialism. 

The defeat of Russia in the Crimean War of 1854-56 revealed to every¬ 
one the economic inferiority of Russia and the necessity for certain liberal 
reforms. Already, in 1825, influenced by the French Revolution, and of 
the same stripe as the French Encyclopedists and Enlighteners, a group of 
officers had begun a rebellion. The program of these Dekabrists was: the 
emancipation of the peasants, the confirmation of the rights of individuals 
by stable laws, the establishment of representation of the people in the 
government.^ The revolt had been severely crushed. But the events of the 
Crimean War compelled the Czar to change his course. The first result was 
the emancipation of the serfs, and the enormous acceleration of the growth 
of capitalism within the country. 

However, from the very beginning, the capitalists shrank from making 
any move for power, and even the Revolution of 190^ amply demonstrated 
that, while the Liberals in other countries might be willing to stand by and 
let the people do the actual work for them, and after the barricade fighting 
was over, to come down from their high windows from whence they had 
watched the battle and claim the rewards for themselves, in Russia the 
L. Tiklioniirov: Riuria, PoUtied and Soeud, II, 149. 
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Liberals positively hated power.^ For in Russia it was crystal clear that 
the only power capable of replacing the Czar was the power of the peas¬ 
antry, led by the proletariat. In the Polish revolt of 1863 the Russian Liber¬ 
als had turned their backs on the Poles. 

Completely skipping Liberalism, Russian Populism was forced to take 
on Socialistic characteristics. The Narodnaia Volia (Will of the People) 
Group in 1879, for example, adopted the following program: Popular 
republic, universal suffrage as the supreme authority, large local autonomy 
and election of all offices, independence of the Mir as an economic and 
administrative unit, nationalization of the land, measures to bring factories 
into the hands of the workers, complete civil liberty, and the end of the 
standing army.® 

It was this section from which evolved a group of terrorists, the Nihilists, 
that struck fear into the hearts of the entire Russian aristocracy, and from 
which there eventually emerged the leaders of both the Marxist Socialist 
Party and the Socialist Revolutionary Populists. Liberalism remained 
entirely bourgeois and divorced from the masses. By the time it could 
arise, the people were ready for a collectivist socialistic program.® 

1L. Trotsky: History of the Hussion Revolution, I, 162. 

®L. Tikhomirov, work cited, II, 145. 

• Space Limitation forbids us to treat even sketchily the relatively puny Liberal movements 
in Asia, whether in India, China, or Japan. Nor can we deal with the very interesting varia¬ 
tions in the Britannic States, particularly in Australia and New Zealand. 
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VI. WELFARE-LIBERALISM 


I 

AS industrialism comes to dominate capitalist society, by the middle of 
j \ the nineteenth century Liberalism is driven forward along two 
X JL lines. First, Liberalism must depart from laissez faire individual¬ 
ism to adopt an increasing respect for social obligations. More important 
than individual rights becomes the general social well-being. Second, Liber¬ 
alism is forced to acknowledge that the world does progress, and that 
evolution precludes the possibility of maintaining eternally any given 
system of society. Social systems are seen to have beginnings and ends. 
For the first time Liberalism becomes conscious of its historical limitations, 
and feels the shadow of death upon it as the spectre of Communism 
appears. 

As they struggled to obtain political leadership, the English industrial¬ 
ists did not hesitate to take advantage of the restiveness of the masses and 
to proclaim a program of extreme democratic individualism in which each 
person was to count for one, no one for more than one, with each equal 
before the law. The end of social legislation was to be the greatest good to 
the greatest number. Thus, speaking in the name of all humanity, the 
industrialists hoped to win the lower middle classes to their side. 

This was a period when bourgeois ideologists concocted fantastic hu- 
manitarianisms of all sorts. Robert Owen and Saint-Simon spun out social¬ 
istic schemes in which the industrialist at the head dictated to all for the 
benefit of humanity. Others took the lead from Ricardo to develop varie¬ 
gated plans of plenty for all. So long as they were kept out of power, the 
industrial capitalists were model humanitarians. 

The situation rapidly changed once power was theirs. Victory was not 
achieved simultaneously in England, France, and the United States; but 
in each of these countries, from about the middle of the century onward, 
the industrial bourgeoisie began to repudiate its Radical attitude and to 
rest content to limit its political struggle against the older ruling groups 
within the confines of Parliament. By the end of the second third of the 
nineteenth century, everywhere industrial capitalists were succeeding in 
assuming leadership within the Liberal Parties. 

As big industry abandoned small property, the petty bourgeoisie was 
compelled to form its own parties and to take the lead in protest move- 
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ments. By now, large sections of the lower middle classes had become com¬ 
pletely upset. Periodic crisis, 1825, 1837, 1847, etc., weighed upon them 
heavily. Coinciden tal ly, nevertheless, they had been the beneficiaries of a 
spread of education and a far easier communication of ideas. A consider¬ 
able number had improved their material lot also, these improvements even 
filtering down into the ranks of the artisans and skilled workers in the 
factories. In other words, in spite of all its contradictions and antagonisms, 
capitalism had yet been progressive, raising social norms generally. 

During this period the petty proprietor was very close to the laboring 
classes. Many of his group had raised themselves but recently from the 
r anks of the Workers, while at the same time others of his type had been 
falling into the working class. On the side of the proletarians, capitalism 
had bred the hope that they too might be able to improve their standards 
and perhaps even to rise into the ranks of the middle bodies. 

Thus it was now the turn of the petty-bourgeoisie to gain the confidence 
of the workers and to speak in the name of all humanity. It seized hold 
of the dictum that happiness to the greatest number is the aim of social 
legislation and ardently maintained that, since it comprised the people and 
therefore the greatest number, legislation must be for it and by it. 

Standing by himself, the British petty bourgeois could not go beyond 
the concept of democracy. On the whole, English life was still tolerable to 
him. True democracy would give him a chance to express himself within 
the framework of the capitalist State and even to dominate it. That was 
sufficient; he wanted neither revolution nor violence, and he made this 
very plain to his working class allies. Indeed, parliamentary democracy 
to him was the exact antidote to the surging poison of proletarian rcvolu- 
don. However, as the “little man” needed the proletariat to fight his battles 
for him, he was willing to go beyond mere democradc demands and toler¬ 
ate some claims for social reform. 

This situation was illustrated very clearly in the Chartist movement. 
Chartism took form as a result of the bad times of 1837 and of the general 
miserable conditions extant in both city and country. The people were 
angry, too, over the restrictions in the Reform Bill of 1832,^ and with the 
Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834. 

Petty bourgeois domination made sure that the principal Chartist de¬ 
mands were purely parliamentary, namely: (i) equal representation in 
Parliament, (2) universal suffrage, (3) annual Parliaments, (4) no prop¬ 
erty classifications for voting or office-holding, (5) vote by ballot, (6) 

^ The Reform Bill actually restricted suffrage in some boroughs. Gilbert Slater is even 
of the opinion that, as a result of this disfranchisement, the proportion of British working 
men eligible to vote after 1832 was smaller than it had been before. (See G. Slater: The 
Maying of Modem England, p. 97.) 
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Parliamentary sittings regulated with payments to members. Nevertheless, 
Parliamentary activity was not conceived as an end in itself. The various 
elements in the Chartist movement emphasized it simply as the sole method 
of effecting some lightening of their burdens. 

The prominent position which these Parliamentary demands had among 
the workers can be explained by the fact that “the adherents of Chartism 
belonged, as a rule, to the better paid and mentally active sections of the 
working class. This was primarily the case in the years from 1836 to 1842. 
Contemporary evidence leaves no doubt that it was not a movement of the 
lowest strata of society. . . .” ^ These higher paid laboring elements could 
not divorce themselves completely from the petty proprietor, and it was 
through such that the latter dominated the scene. The workers’ section of 
Chartism allowed itself to be headed by petty bourgeois reformers like 
William Lovett, or Irish peasant representatives like Feargus O’Connor 
and J. Bronterre O’Brien. The time was not yet ripe for a strong revolu¬ 
tionary movement of labor in England. 

It was not only Chartism that gave evidence to the awakening of the 
lower middle classes. All political parties of the time were being penetrated 
by their economic programs which stressed humanitarianism and the wel¬ 
fare of the people and tried to combine individualism and collectivism 
through the establishment of voluntary co-operatives. Voluntary co-opera¬ 
tion became the great nostrum for all social ills. It was the panacea by 
which society would be peacefully transformed into the paradise of the 
petty proprietor, who would thus be able to keep both historic initiative 
and property and stave off both the trusts and nationalization. Co-operative 
obsessions dominated everything the petty bourgeoisie controlled, whether 
Liberalism or Anarchism, Socialism or Communism. Such ideas formed 
a leit motif, for William Lovett, for Louis Blanc, for Proudhon, as they 
did for the Rochdale experimenters. The Trades-Union Chartists made 
this their key principle. Even the Left Winger, O’Connor, wrecked him¬ 
self in a disastrous co-operative venture. 

To the petty bourgeoisie, co-operation was not only individualism “mu¬ 
tualized,” it was also the antithesis to overbearing proletarian Communism. 
O’Connor, for example, declares, “I have been, and I think I ever shall be, 
opposed to the principle of Communism, ... I am, nevertheless, a strong 
advocate of co-operation, . . .’’^ 

Bourgeois utilitarianism had laid down the principles that liberty was 
the means that would bring about the end, happiness, and that the result- 

^ M. Beer: History oj British Socialism, U, 4. 

2 Cited in R. W. Postgate: Revolution from lySg to igo 6 . Document 64, p. 133. And 
again, O'Connor: "I am even opposed to public kitchens, public baking-houses, and public 
wash-houses. In fact, I am for the principle of MEUM and TUUM, MINE and THINE." 
(The same, p. 134.) 
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ant happiness would be not a mere individual affair but necessarily a social 
affair. Democratic Liberal-Radicalism now pointed out that liberty under 
the Liberal Whigs was not bringing happiness to the greatest number. 
Furthermore, they asked, what sort of liberty was there for the disfranchised 
and the proletarian anyway—the liberty to be unemployed, to starve, to 
be dispossessed, to pay taxes for capitalist wars? * 

Moreover, on the extreme Left there was being heard the argument, 
since liberty was but a means and not an end in itself, would it not be 
just to control and regulate this bourgeois liberty in the name of the happi¬ 
ness of the greatest number? Means were to be changed whenever the 
realization of the end should demand it. Involved here was the further 
question, suppose capitalism would not recognize its social obligations, 
what then? The proletarian section answered by advocating force to obtain 
the Charter if peaceful persuasion did not succeed. 

On this question of the use of force, the Chartist movement split wide 
open. The Right Wing, led by William Lovett, who moreover managed 
to control the weak trade union movement, insisted on the use only of 
moral force, education, and legal agitation. The extreme Left Wing, under 
Harvey and Jones and, to some extent, O’Connor, prepared for violence. 
At first, the Right Wing prevailed and huge petitions were sent to Parlia¬ 
ment, only to be rejected. The labor Chartists then tried the effect of a 
wide strike movement and as this method, too, failed, and as conditions 
grew immeasurably worse with the famine and depression of 1847, plans 
were laid for insurrection. England moved toward civil war. 

In the end the Chartist movement collapsed. Labor was entirely too 
weak to overthrow capitalism. Chartists were united against the heavy 
taxation of the poor and against the pressure of the national debt, and they 
were opposed to land monopoly and primogeniture, yet the two different 
groups of labor and small business could not agree on a positive economic 
program. They were caught in the quarrel over free trade or protection. 
They were stirred up over the land question, whether the solution was to 
be peasant proprietorship or nationalization of land, although many on 
both sides favored a back-to-the-fand movement with small farms as the 
basis. They fought over whether they should adopt a program of voluntary 
co-operatives or State ownership of industry. Questions of labor unions, 
co-operative stores, temperance, and Owenism also divided them. 

“To William Lovett the Charter was but one clement in a general 
program of social amelioration by voluntary effort and popular education. 
To Feargus O’Connor it was the political counterpart of a new peasantry 
re-established on the land stolen from their forefathers and removed for- 

1 “Even as late as 1834—this is an estimate of Arnold Toynbee—half the laborers’ wages 
went in taxes." (F. W. Hirst: Political Economy of War. p. 69.) 
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ever from the factory towns. To the Reverend Joseph Stephens and to 
John Frost and many of the other early leaders Chartism meant the repeal 
of the Poor Law. To J. Bronterre O’Brien it meant currency reform and 
the nationalization of land rents. To Ernest Jones, Chartism was proletarian 
Socialism.”^ 

What was decisive for the collapse of the revolutionary Chartist oppo¬ 
sition was the speedy termination of the depression of 1847. From then on, 
general conditions for the laboring classes improved steadily. Further, the 
ruling groups were ready, in the light of the general properity, to make 
a number of concessions to the masses. 

The first task of the Liberal State was to separate the violent prole¬ 
tarian elements from the petty bourgeoisie. To appease die workers, bills 
were passed limiting hours of certain factory labor to ten, reducing the 
price of bread by repealing the Corn Laws, and beginning a series of fac¬ 
tory laws regulating conditions of labor. Poor Law regulations also were 
made to operate less stringendy. 

In adopting such a program, all capitalists were obliged to admit that 
laissez faire individualism was gone forever. The violent measures of the 
revoludons of 1848 in Europe and the extent to which the Chartists had 
threatened authority helped mightily to make all wealthy groups under¬ 
stand the value of the State apparatus. To stop the Chartist demonstradon 
in London in 1848, 170,000 special constables had been enrolled (includ¬ 
ing William Gladstone and Louis Napoleon), besides the mobilization of 
the regular police and the standing army under the Duke of Wellington. 
Big Business now appreciated the stringent necessity to cease agitating the 
masses. The Philosophical Radicals and the elder Whig groups turned to 
each other for mutual support and closed their ranks. Under the leader¬ 
ship of Gladstone and Bright, the old Whig Party dissolved to give rise 
to a new Liberal Party, embracing the principles of franchise extension 
and some of the parliamentary planks of the Chartists. To political shifts 
were thereby accomplished. The industrialists became the leading group 
among the Liberals in fact and the petty entrepreneur was retained within 
the Liberal camp. 

The danger of allowing the lower middle classes to separate themselves 
from wealthy property had become quite apparent. It was imperative to 
bring them into the Liberal Party and to control them. This could be done 
only by openly recognizing the principles of democracy, of social welfare. 

Under the pressure of these new developments, a second Reform Bill 
was passed in 1867 which granted the franchise to practically all elements 
of the petty bourgeoisie and the upper strata of workers. This was a final 
step in the strategy of dividing workers from small property owners. 

^ P. W. Slosson: Decline of the Chartist Movement, p. 146. 
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Politics must belong to property, not to labor. As big and little capital 
united in Liberalism, the workers were induced to turn away from politics 
to the trade union field. Trade unions were now allowed and to some extent 
even encouraged. 

At this point it cannot be said that English Liberalism had changed 
from a theory of individual rights to one of social duties. Rather was it 
a question of better recognition of the rights of the poor. The individual 
liberty of the lower orders was better appreciated. Gladstone and Bright 
arrested their development here. 

It was the older ruling groups, particularly the landed aristocratic ele¬ 
ments, who preached the need of disciplining the industrialists to make 
them recognize their sociality. In a desperate effort to retaliate upon the 
industrialists and to win the lower orders to their side, the Tory Party 
later changed into the Conservative, initiated a good part of the factory 
legislation. “If the Liberals carried free trade, the Tories gave the trade 
unions their charter of emancipation. If the Liberals were responsible for 
the Reform Act of 1832, the Tories carried that of 1867; and 1884 was a 
compromise between them.” ^ 

It was not only in England that rulers were absorbing the idea of 
welfare. In France, Napoleon III was calling himself the “Social Emperor." 
In Germany, while the National Liberals were bitterly fighting all labor 
legislation, Bismarck and the Conservatives were prompted by the threat 
of Socialism to enter into an elaborate scheme of social insurance. In all 
these countries, writers were denouncing the reckless criminality of the 
industrialists. (For example, in England, Southey, Coleridge, Carlyle, Kings¬ 
ley, and others.) These intellectuals developed a sort of reactionary Social¬ 
ism in which the order of the Middle Ages contrasted favorably to modern 
industrial anarchy. Some of their theories became embedded in programs 
of Guild Socialism, Christian Socialism, State Socialism, and similar move¬ 
ments which can be designated as legitimate precursors of the Fascism of 
today. 

The Philosophic Radicals had moved away from the position of Adam 
Smith® to admit that the uncontrolled operation of economic laws could 
not bring justice and happiness into the world, but that the State had to 
be called in to modify or supplement economic laws. Thus legislation 

^ H, J. Laski; Democracy in Crisis, p. 33-34. 

* Views like Adam Smith’s were also shared by the historian Buckle, who states, “Seeing, 
therefore, that the efforts of government in favor of civilization arc, when most successful, 
altogether ^negative, and seeing, too, that when those efforts are more than negative they 
become injurious—it clearly follows that all speculations must be erroneous which ascribe the 
progress of Europe to the wisdom of its rulers." (Cited in W. R. Browne: Man or the State? 
p. 51.) 
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became the source of justice, and good morality was made identical with 
“scientific” principles of legislation. The people must not appeal against 
the State, but rather must work through and under it. Far better was 
moderate change from above than compulsory radical change due to 
pressure from below. 

This renovated program permitted the industrialists to ally themselves 
with the country gentlemen group and together to form the new Liberal 
Party represented by Gladstone. “The rise of this middle-class is the key¬ 
note of Victorian England, and incidentally that of the political career of 
Gladstone. But it would be a mistake to regard him as the peculiar repre¬ 
sentative of that class. . . . The secret of Gladstone’s power lies in the fact 
that the middle-class never gained complete control. What really happened 
was that a section of the country gentry shared political power with the 
middle-class.” ^ 

At first Gladstone had been a mild Tory; he later became a mild 
Liberal, and even then his desire was to be on the Liberal side of the 
Conservative Party rather than on the Conservative side of the Liberal 
Party. His early record had not been a very happy one to win the con¬ 
fidence of the masses. He had advocated the worst clauses in the Irish 
Coercion Bill; he had opposed the admission of Jews to Parliament and 
the abolition of tests to Dissenters; he had voted for the Corn Laws, had 
taken a stand against the abolition of State sinecures, had resisted the 
abolition of flogging in the army, etc. 

The new Party, on the initiative of Bright, pressed for an extension of 
the franchise to take in the skilled workers of the city who would undoubt¬ 
edly support the industrialists. The democratic movement in Europe and 
the United States, in 1860-1870, emphasized the timeliness of this program. 
At the same time Gladstone tried to succor the small landowner. Just as 
the Conservative element did its best to win the urban poor, so did the 
new Liberals strive to win a base in the countryside. They defended the 
Catholic agrarians, had the Bill disestablishing the Irish Church passed, 
and helped to do away with the parliamentary disabilities of Catholics, 
Liberalism then propo.sed a whole series of acts to aid the tenant on the 
land, especially in Ireland, and culminated its program in 1886 with Glad¬ 
stone’s proposal for Home Rule for Ireland. 

This solicitous care for Ireland was a profound recognition of the fact 
that the matter of Empire had already become the chief and all-engrossing 
question of the day. The tremendous industrial advance of Germany after 
the Franco-Prussian War made English Big Business completely change its 
laissez faire policy. An Empire had to be created and held together, an 
Empire that would keep German goods out and maintain British suprem- 

^ W. P. Hall: Mi. Gladstone, p. 17. 
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acy over the seas. The Liberals, with their Home Rule Bill, with their not 
too aggressive foreign policy and “Little England” traditions, were becom¬ 
ing passi. New conditions demanded that the large-scale metal industrial¬ 
ists of the Birmingham School quit the Liberals and join forces with the 
Conservatives to maintain the compulsory union of England and Ireland 
and to advocate for the first time a protective tarifi policy. Later, under 
the leadership of Bonar Law, these industrialists were to capture the Con¬ 
servative Party from the older aristocratic elements of Balfour. A full- 
fledged modern Imperialist policy now became born. 

Thus, the limited program of Bright and Gladstone, embracing prin¬ 
cipally a tenant land policy and extension of the franchise, soon became 
inadequate. Further, a vigorous labor movement was springing up. For a 
time the Liberals had been successful in winning workers to their side 
and preventing separate labor representation, but the Paris Commune and 
the growth of the Socialist parties of Europe had shown clearly that labor 
was bound to have its own organizations and banners. Once classes became 
conscious of their separate existence and interests, they were certain to 
express themselves in independent forms. 

The drastic changes transforming the character of Liberalism may be 
summed up by comparing the Liberal platform of the early nineteenth 
century with that of the late. The former had been anti-democratic; the 
latter made many democratic concessions. The first was individualistic, 
believed in the minimum Stale, and recognized no classes. The second 
proceeded through the medium of individualism and announced that the 
masses also had individualist rights, which could be protected, however, 
only through the development of the State power. Still later. Liberal theory 
was forced to recognize the existence of classes, but denied the class 
struggle and asserted a theory of class harmony and collaboration. The 
State was to be the mechanism to effect this harmony of diverse interests. 
Early nineteenth-century Liberalism stressed individual liberty as the sole 
means. Middle nineteenth-century Liberalism emphasized the need of 
State intervention to insure liberty to the lower orders and talked of pro¬ 
tecting the labor contracts of women and children, etc. Late nineteenth- 
century Liberalism began to recognize that liberty after all was merely a 
means to an end and as such could be restricted to obtain social happiness 
and harmony for all. Thus Liberalism advanced to ideas of social insurance 
and social responsibility. 

By the time of the twentieth century, it was manifest that the sole way 
to win over labor was through a thorough-going system of social reforms. 
This change in front necessitated a new internal struggle within the party 
of Liberalism, but in the end the elder faction, under Asquith, was defeated 
by Lloyd George. The change was exemplified in the stand of the Party 
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on taxation. Whereas in 1874 Gladstonian Liberalism, had put forth a 
program of abolition of the income tax, by the twentieth century Liberal¬ 
ism was advocating a progressive tax, etc. 

In the end. Liberalism came to harness a program of Socialism to its 
cart and to promise labor the possibility of eventual Socialism through 
social reform and social reform through Liberal activity. Capitalism had 
now entered into its period of imperialism with super-profits wrung from 
the hides of the colonial masses large enough to enable the capitalists to 
separate the skilled workers from the unskilled, to bribe off the upper 
layers of the laborers, and to interest these privileged workers in the 
advances of capitalism. 

2 

The tendency of Liberalism towards Socialism is witnessed in the 
writings of John Stuart Mill. Mill’s attempts, however, were exceedingly 
timid. In reality he feared the masses and at heart was for a government 
by experts and not by popular assemblies. To him majorities could also 
be tyrannies. Yet he came out for complete civil liberties, for women’s 
suffrage, for restriction on inheritance, taxation of rent, etc., and supported 
collective action in voluntary co-operatives or trade unions. With all his 
leanings towards Socialism, Mill, like Gladstone,^ belonged fundamentally 
to the individualist school. He admired the French frugal peasantry and 
ardently supported the Small Holdings Act in England. At the same time, 
Mill could actually write, “If the choice were to be made between Commu¬ 
nism with all its chances, and the present (1852) state of society with all 
its sufferings and injustices, ... if this, or Communism, were the alterna¬ 
tive, all the difficulties great or small of Communism would be as dust 
in the balance.” ^ 

Mill was not unaffected by the appeal to the past. An eclectic thinker, 
he borrowed ideas both from the Saint-Simonians and Auguste Comte in 
France, and from Carlyle. For that matter, Carlyle, Comte, and Saint-Simon 
had much in common and each was planting seeds of what would later 
be Fascism. Thus the collectivist tendencies of Mill’s Liberalism were not 
wholly socialistic. Mill, for example, was prepared to disfranchise those 
who failed of a certain intellectual capacity. He defended the right of the 
State to forbid marriage unless the parties could show that they had the 
means of supporting a family. In these ideas Mill was a part of the stream 

Mill disagreed with Gladstone on the question of Home Rule for Ireland. (See J. S. 
Mill; Autobiography, p. 294, 1874 edition.) Mill also favored the cause of the North against 
the South, despite the fact that “nearly the whole upper and middle classes of my own 
country, even those who passed for Liberals, [went] into furious pro-Southern partisanship.” 
(The same, p. 268.) 

2 J. S. Mill: Principles of Political Economy, I, 253-259 (Third edition). 
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of welfare workers and slum-going philanthropists of all parties and shades 
who were espousing welfare schemes for the poor. 

The rise of the middle and proletarian classes in the middle of the 
nineteenth century and the struggles of 1848 and 1860-1871 had called the 
attention of all groups, ruling and ruled, to the need for studying social 
phenomena. First to perceive this were the French, who led the way 
through the works of Auguste Comte. A product of the revolutions of 1830 
and 1848, Comte’s system rationalized as ideal the conditions he found 
under the “Social Empire.” He declared the value of the French Revolu¬ 
tion and of the eighteenth century producing it had been only negative 
and critical. Like Saint-Simon, Comte believed the nineteenth century was 
to synthesize the achievements of both the Middle Ages and the French Rev¬ 
olution. To do this, social study must free itself from both feudal theology 
and eighteenth-century metaphysics and become a positive science. 

Enough of eternal, religious, and metaphysical truths! All truths were 
relative. The Middle Ages, for example, were to be neither so mercilessly 
condemned as by the Jacobins, nor so unstintingly praised as by the Bour¬ 
bons. The middle ground evidendy was the Bonapartist one. Comte con¬ 
ceived his job as carrying forward the old into the new, thus turning 
away from non-social absolutisms into the relativism of social science. 

To Comte, the French Revolution had spelled a revolt of the head 
against the heart. It was lime to end this revolt. Mind was but an epiphe- 
nomenon. Affection came before reason; feelings were superior to the 
cognitive process. Practical activity came last. Comte denounced the eigh¬ 
teenth-century schools of rationalism as failures, not only because they 
did not deal with life, but because they were held responsible for the Revo¬ 
lution. In the course of the Revolution, the masses had brutally destroyed 
all idyllic sentimentality for the past. The people must be brought back to 
their senses, that is, they had to be made to understand they must have a 
heart. Chivalry had been the cardinal principal of the Middle Ages; society 
must return to it. And, incidentally, had not Napoleon, The Little, appealed 
to the traditions and sentiments concerning Napoleon, The Great.? In his 
whole rationale, therefore, Comte broke from the democratic tendency 
in France and expressed that resultant of social forces which had created 
the Bonapartism of Napoleon III. The school of which Comte led the way 
was a typical offspring of French social paternalism. 

Positivism became an expression of the smug governmental urban 
“salariat” and intellectual functionaries of France. They liked his theory 
that the people, as representing practical activity, were not fit to govern 
but had to be subordinated to philosophers (themselves) who in turn 
yielded to the charms of women. They heartily agreed that “The right 
view is well expressed in the motto, ‘Liberty and Public Order,’ which was 
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adopted spontaneously by the middle class at the commencement of the 
neutral period in 1830.” ^ 

Philosophically, Comte’s positivism asserted that man must be content 
to gain such a limited knowledge of the world and of human life as will 
enable him to make use of nature for the perfecting of society. To the 
absolute truths of pure idealism or materialism, positivism counterposed 
a relativism that combined both elements in a theory of anthropocentrism. 
Since man was the center of science, the criterion of truth ought to be 
experience. This experience, however, was not merely individual, but 
social. Moreover, it assumed the existence of both mind and matter since 
it is precisely this combination that makes up the essence of experience. 
At the same time, it was not necessary to yield to either of these two ele¬ 
ments as absolute.® In his emphasis on the positive nature of experience, 
Comte was led to accord the largest influence to environment in biology, 
and in his sociology made the individual the resultant of his social 
conditions. 

Although both Comte and Mill had been closely connected with the 
Saint-Simonians, they developed entirely distinct systems. Saint-Simon had 
broken from Comte because the latter had refused to give over the leader¬ 
ship of the new social system to the industrialists, but rather had insisted 
on the superiority of scientific functionaries. Also, Comte had refused to 
develop a new Christianity. These defects were soon remedied. Comte 
deliberately constructed a new positivist religion, a religion of humanity, 
of which he was to be the Head Priest. The basis of his synthetically con¬ 
structed religion was to consist of three points: (i) reverence, to those 
above, (2) love, to those who help, and (3) benevolence, to those below. 

Just as, in his appeal to the heart, Comte had expressed that passionate 
emotionalism that makes the French such supreme lovers of love, so, natu¬ 
rally, in his religion of love, women were to be deified, although not for 
a moment were women to be considered intellectually equal to men. Their 
place was in the home at the head of the family, which was the primary 
social unit.® 

The Catholics had made the system of theology the chief element of 
their religion. The Protestants had turned to the Holy Bible as their foun¬ 
dation. Liberalism had gone to a metaphysical agnosticism or Deism which 

' A. Comte; A General View of Positivism (Summary Exposition), p. 88. 

^ **Positivc philosophy demands nothing absolute. Dctciminism, like free-will, is a meta¬ 
physical thesis, Comte is not compelled to take sides either with one or the other; he leaves 
them to mutually refute each other.” (L. Lcvy-Bruhl, The Philosophy of Auguste Comte, 
p. 268.) 

B Comte attempts to prove women's inferiority on biological grounds. The English Liberals, 
like Mill, treated women as intellectually equal, although Mill's book, Subjugation of Women, 
evades the problems of biology. 
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took them far away from mankind. To turn all such thinkers back to their 
social connections, Comte felt it necessary to create a new humanitarian 
theocracy without a theology. Unfortunately, he did not realize that an 
artificial religion is no substitute for the real thing, and that “Relative 
religion is no religion.” ^ 

Comte’s philosophy, like Mill’s, was experiential. But experience had 
taught him that the best arguments of intellectuals could not stop the mov¬ 
ing of masses. Life came above mind. When we turned to social groups 
and away from the individual, we turned away from psychology to social 
physics. Strictly speaking, there was no social mind; there were only inde¬ 
pendent social laws to which the individual is entirely subordinate. Comte 
went further and declared that individual man was an abstraction; man 
could not be considered as even human except in relation to society. As 
can be seen, in many respects Comte was very close to Rousseau; nothing 
was real but humanity. Man was posterior, not prior to society. To Comte, 
principles of morality flowed from sociology, and thus morality was the 
latest and highest fruit of civilization. The supreme ethical principle was 
love, or altruism; the supreme precept was “live for others.” 

Comte’s ideas led to the idealization of “blind” feelings, or feelings for 
their own sake, an approach which later guided Bergson in his theory of 
“Creative Evolution” where life flows on regardless of brain and one reaches 
freedom only in this blind lifestream. Faced with the insurrections of Com¬ 
munism, French Voluntarists evidently feared to think any longer. Comte, 
for example, counterposed his positivism to Communism and called for 
moral rather than State control over capital. Thus French philosophy 
turned violendy anti-intellectualist. So generally did this anti-intellectu^ist 
orientation pervade French philosophy that even supposedly subversive 
philosophers like Sorel could praise syndicalism as a movement essentially 
of “action for its own sake” and, as such, deadly opposed to intellectualist 
parliamentary socialism.^ 

Mill was just as English as Comte was French. To Mill, as to all such 
Englishmen, the individual human being had existed and had grown to 
full stature as homo sapiens before he combined with others to form a 
society. While Mill also stressed altruism and the need for living for others, 
he reached these conclusions, not through any warm-hearted religion, but 
through the cold calculations of utilitarianism. Altruism was to be adopted 
as a good paying policy of egotism and put on a practical cash basis, sub¬ 
ject to reason and debate. Actions must be tested empirically, and feel¬ 
ings must be controlled by the head. The English had never experienced 
a revolution such as had the French. 


^This phrase comes from J. Watson’s Comte. Mitt and Spencer, I believe. 
® See G. Sorel: Reflections on Violence. 
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In politics, “For Comte, the way to the ideal order is henceforth through 
a series of dictatorships. Democracy as a permanent system is anarchical.” ^ 
It is true that he believed that dictatorial powers at first should be held 
by the workers, since they composed the most peaceful and internationalist 
elements, but this workers’ rule was to be temporary only and held in trust 
for the wealthy classes, who were morally not yet ready for power. Ulti¬ 
mately, however, “political power will fall into the hands of the great 
leaders of industry.” ® 

Mill, on the other hand, stood firmly for parliamentary representation. 
His difference from Comte illustrated the difference in national conditions 
that faced similar classes in the two countries. From the earliest days of the 
theory of social contract, English LiberaUsm had made both State and 
society the product of individual action. With the French, on the contrary, 
as exemplified in Rousseau’s theory of general will, the Nation had always 
been superior to both State and the individual. To the German theoreti¬ 
cians, only the State existed; neither the individual nor social group counted. 
Finally, to the American, the individual was as supreme as the State was 
to the German. It was the different class relations, developed nationally, 
that accounted for these divergent views. In Germany it was the princely 
aristocrats, not the middle class, who bore political initiative; in England 
and France, the bourgeoisie; in America there were no conscious classes 
at all. To the middle class Frenchmen of the day, the national security that 
was paramount in his eyes had been established only under dictatorships. 
These dictatorships had carried out the general will of the French peasant 
and storekeeper. For Mill, however, not living under Napoleon, parliamen¬ 
tary rule and democracy were the only way to express the harmonious 
relationship of individualism and social welfare. 

Hitherto, in his laissez faire argument, the English Liberal had stressed 
the point that the State was but an impartial policeman recognizing no 
classes. Now, with the rise of class struggles. Liberalism could afford to 
change its theory and to foster in the masses the illusion that the capitalist 
State could legislate happiness to the majority, that it could really satisfy 
the interest of the toilers who could capture the State for their interests. 
For the first time in history, declared Liberalism, force was no longer 
necessary to win the State, because, under Liberalism, the State itself had 
opened the way for the masses to take it over. 

Similar theories developed in America at the end of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, although the government was urged to assume a different role. In 
the conflicts that broke out in the United States, industrial Liberalism 
vigorously protected the individual rights of the poor, especially the scab 

Whittaker: Comte and Mill, pp. 67-68. 

2 A Comte: A General View of Positivism, p. 147, Summary Exposition, 1848. 
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and the strike-breaker. In the name ol Liberalism, the courts could issue 
injunctions against strikes, or prevent systematic boycotts.^ Later, the Stale 
assumed the role of arbitrator in the disputes, and the United States Labor 
Department hired a whole staff of labor conciliators. There was even talk 
of compulsory arbitration. But in all of these actions, nowhere did Ameri¬ 
can Liberalism prominently put forth the theory that labor could “capture 
the State.” 

Theories of classlessness in America had taken two forms. At first, every 
capitalist was or had been a worker. Later, the theory was changed to the 
effect that every worker was actually or potentially a capitalist. In either 
case there were no classes. Then, when classes had to be recognized, capital 
and labor were theoretically to be allowed to fight out their differences 
outside Congressional walls, with the State as impartial arbitrator. The 
State was still considered an insignificant social factor as compared to the 
prime moving forces, supposedly individual aggregates in unions and cor¬ 
porations. True action was economic and not political. Finally, as the 
State constantly increased its power of intervention, Liberal theory declared 
the State was neutral and above class interests. Thoroughly under the con¬ 
trol of Big Business, American Liberalism could well afford to tell the 
workers in all cases to leave the State alone. 

In England, on the other hand, the theories of Mill and Welfare- 
Liberalism could only reflect the fact that the labor movement was defi¬ 
nitely on the road to politics. With such welfare programs, labor could 
be diverted from taking power for the moment. 

As Comte had turned to religion, so Mill had turned to economics 
where he had become profoundly impressed by the two fundamental 
principles enunciated by the Classical School. The first was the proposition 
of Malthus that population presses upon food, thus leading to the corollary 
that the poor, starvation and misery must always be with us. Mill accepted 
Malthus’ basic proposition, but argued that, although the laws of produc¬ 
tion were fixed by nature and could not be changed, yet the laws of 
distribution were subject to social control. By a better wealth distributive 
system, by raising the standards of living gradually, and by birth control, 
the evils analyzed by Malthus could be avoided. Mill, therefore, joined 
the ranks of the Meliorists who were afiirming that society could evolve 
into better and better standards day by day. This philosophy of Meliorism 
is to color the entire attitude of Welfare-Liberalism to the very end. In 
pursuit of his Meliorism, Mill himself timidly came out for State action on 


^ Compare the advice of the American Liberal that labor should go into court for injunc¬ 
tions against violations of civil liberty. (See Wood, Coleman and Hays: Don*t Tread On Me.) 
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public works, colonization, charity, laws of labor, endowment of research, 
etc. 

The second economic principle to influence Mill was the supposed law 
of diminishing returns which was held to apply both to land and to indus¬ 
try. Mill accepted this law as fundamental, and thus was led to believe that 
at the end of the road lay a stationary social Slate.^ Like Comte and the 
other thinkers of the time. Mill adhered to the theory of change, but while 
with Comte it took the form of ecstatic relativism, with the English it took 
the form of a gloomy theory of evolution. Whereas Comte ended up with 
a complete unified orderly system of positive religion with everything in 
its place, on the style of the French frugal peasant or boutiquier, Mill’s 
evolution terminated in a swamp of stagnancy, and Spencerian sociology 
ended with a new slavery. 

Theories of evolution and of change were an inevitable product of 
nineteenth-century industrial life where free competitive capitalism was 
amply proving that change was the only thing changeless. Everything 
was a flux. Fortunes came and went; crises alternated with booms. Indus¬ 
trial technique, technology, and science were taking enormous strides for¬ 
ward. In Germany, this process had been obtusely reflected in metaphysical 
philosophy through Hegel’s idealistic dialectic. In France, with Bergson, 
matter would be reduced to motion, and space to time. In England the 
result was rather a scientific philosophy of evolution. In all these countries, 
such systems invariably ended up in closed circles. Only the revolutionary 
Marxist, representing a class yet to come to power, could work out a 
materialist philosophy of evolution that was not a closed system, but an 
open spiral. 

The opening up of backward portions of the world in the nineteenth 
century had occasioned the rise of a whole set of social sciences. Anthro¬ 
pology, ethnology, comparative philosophy, all were giving students a 
better perspective as to the eternity of capitalism. The researches of Morgan 
and of the Historical School added their bit to the conclusion that there 
had been a steady evolution in social life. That society was evolving was 
brought home vividly, too, by the tremendous rise of the proletarian move¬ 
ment and its acceptance of the revolutionary implications involved in the 
materialistic dialectics of Marx and Engels and others. 

It was at this moment that the discoveries of Darwin were published, 
and his theories of biological evolution, the descent of man, and the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest, were enunciated. At first these theories were seized upon 
by the English Liberals to prove that free competition with its irresponsible 
characteristic, “the devil take the hindmost,” was but part of the natural 
law of the survival of the fittest. Darwinism was to justify the transforma- 

1 See J. MacCunn: Six Radical Thinkers, pp. 39-87. 
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lion of society into a jungle. The war of the jungle, the law of tooth and 
fang, were to be applicable to social as well as to animal life. 

However, such theories could prove dangerous. Could they not be used 
by the criminal to justify his actions? In America, classic land of crime as 
of Liberalism, such ideas formed the open philosophy of the criminal’s life. 
The howling wilderness of America from the start had been the dumping 
ground for European criminals to practice the law of tooth and fang with¬ 
out hiir i-in g the old social order. How many Americans could trace their 
ancestry to the jails of England and of the Old World I ^ Indeed, the law 
of the jungle had been the true law of nature for all those Americans who 
amassed wealth and power. Jungle rule had dominated the rich as well as 
the criminal.® 

How thin is the line between industrialist and politician on the one 
hand and gangster and racketeer on the other is seen by the voluminous 
official reports connecting them intimately together.® And is it not 
touchingly significant that A 1 Capone, Chicago’s notorious racketeer and 
gangster, should be arrested, not for his murders, but for failing to pay an 
income tax on his loot, as every big business man should ? 

Darwinism could be used as a double-edged sword also by the prole¬ 
tariat. Darwinism did not preclude fighting in packs and masses as well 
as individually. The law of the survival of the fittest could also justify 
the use of force and violence. Finally, Darwinism assumed that the only 
test of who was fittest was based on survival and conquest. Communists 
could abide by such a test. Thus, such theories played directly into the 
hands of revolutionists as well as capitalistic industrialists. 

In England the laws of evolution were seen to be working against the 
capitalists. On the international front, both Germany and the United States 
were taking away British markets. Within the country the working class 
and socialism were appearing constantly stronger. Liberalism was, there¬ 
fore, soon forced to change its tack. Evolution no longer meant fight, 
violence, and extermination of the unfit; it now came to be the antithesis 
of revolution. Evolution was to signify only gradualness and peacefulness. 
Sudden violent changes were out of the question. Only step by step would 
the toilers be allowed to improve their lot. 

This modification of Darwinism by sociology was the task of Herbert 

1 "We may all remember the Time when our Mother Country, as a Mark of her parental 
Tenderness emptied her Jails, into our Habitations, 'for the BETTER Peopling,' as she 
express'd it, 'of the Colonies’ . . . The Felons she planted among us have produc'd such an 
amazing Increase, that we arc now enabled to make ample Remittance in the same Com¬ 
modity.” (B. Franklin; Works, IX, 6a8 [Smythe edition].) 

* See, for example, Upton Sinclair's novel. The Jungle. 

®See, for example, the Illinois Crime Survey, published by the Illinois Association for 
Criminal Justice in Co-operation with the Chicago Crime Commission, 1929, cd. John H. 
Wigmore. 
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Spencer, who, borrowing the idea from Comte, undertook with great pains 
to demonstrate that society had moved from military violence to indus¬ 
trial peacefulness and that nobody must ever disturb this eternal law of 
social evolution. The Liberals thus became the champions of evolution, 
provided that it was sufficiently slow and gradual. Freedom of speech, of 
press, of personal liberty, or assemblage and organization, in short, peaceful 
means, were the sole methods by which growth and development could 
take place in society. “Survival of the fittest” gave way to “mutual aid.” 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, English Liberalism could 
terminate its studies of evolution only with deep foreboding. Pessimism 
penetrated its whole outlook. A sort of cosmic “after me the deluge” atti¬ 
tude became scientifically fashionable. In his cosmology Spencer found 
it necessary to come to the conclusion that after every evolution there must 
be a devolution, a smash-up that proved there was no purpose in the 
universe but only blind law, and that the ultimate end was to start all over 
again from the beginning: endlessly moving around from star-dust to 
star-dust. In his sociology, Spencer tried as hard as he could to defend 
capitalist individualism as the sttmmum bonum, castigating the new system 
arising as one of a coming slavery, a new Toryism, a new feudalism, etc. 
None the less, he was compelled to state the law that society was moving 
from agriculture to industry, from being dominated by nature to control 
over nature, from ignorance to science, from the simple to the complex, 
from discrete amorphousness to integration, from homogeneity to hetero¬ 
geneity. Such theories of evolution unmistakably pointed towards social 
control and internationalism. Proletarian thinkers insisted that they also 
pointed toward world socialism, and that the discovery of the laws of 
evolution dove-tailed with the claims of labor that society must evolve from 
capitalism to something higher. 

Thus the theories of evolution and of the greatest good for the greatest 
number definitely let down the barriers of Liberalism in a socialist direc¬ 
tion. Socialists could welcome all theories urging the freedom of speech 
and press, since with this freedom they could broadcast their views on the 
superficiality of capitalist liberty and the necessity for a complete social 
change. While sections of Liberals were expressing their sympathy for the 
poor and downtrodden, labor was using this sympathy to wrest from the 
State measures of social reform. 

By the third quarter of the nineteenth century, the skilled worker was 
coming into his own and taking leadership upon himself, not only of the 
rest of the workers, but of certain elements of the petty bourgeoisie. Such 
skilled workers could accept theories of evolution and gradual change all 
the more readily as they had a stake in society and wished, not revolution 
but favorable social reform. Whatever socialist ideas such workers could 
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attain had to be heavily diluted with doses of Liberalism. Here, then, was 
a basis for the alliance of labor with Welfare-Liberalism. The joint program 
was not one hailing social democracy, but rather one advocating the 
present democracy fringed with social reforms. From the point of view of 
the skilled workers, this represented a reformed capitalism which could 
easily be moved onto the tracks of social democracy later if need be. 

In England, this Liberal labor alliance was given the very name Lib- 
Lab. In France, the Radical Socialists were able to get the support of some 
skilled workers by developing a “solidarist” program which was to procure 
the solidarity of the whole nation and consisted in (i) the free education 
of all, (2) a minimum of the means of existence for everybody, and (3) 
insurance against the risks of life.^ 


3 

In America, the alliance of labor and the middle class created a number 
of Farmer-Labor groupings, exemplified in the support which the Knights 
of Labor gave to the People’s Party in the nineteenth century and in the 
LaFollette and other movements in the twentieth century. 

Far more than in other countries, in the United States it was the 
farmer and middle class that led the way and not the worker, for the 
workers had never formed their own strong independent political parties. 
Traditionally the initiative in political action had always been taken by the 
middle classes, labor always following in their wake. While the “little 
fellow” was squealing that Big Business was squeezing him out and bent 
his efforts to realize all sorts of political nostrums, labor as a distinct class 
was not only new, but had not much faith in politics. 

As the chief beneficiary of the Civil War, modern Big Business had 
grasped the principal profits for itself and had rudely shoved aside the 
middle man and farmer, not only in the East, but in the West, where the 
main wealth gatherers were the railroads, mortgage sharks, and their 
satellites. Outrageous freight-rate discrimination and ruthless operation of 
the slogan, charge all that the traffic can bear,” marked railroad activities, 
while wholesale cheating by grain elevator men, unconscionable specula¬ 
tion in mortgages, and complete anarchy and chaos in the land settlements, 
completed the picture. 

With the first economic crisis following post-war adjustments, the 
farmer who had gone West to the “free” homestead soon found that under 
no circumstances could he maintain himself. "Fully half of the people of 
Western Kansas left the country between 1888 and 1892. ... In the single 
year of 1891 no less than eighteen thousand prairie schooners crossed from 
the Nebraska side to the Iowa side of the Missouri in full retreat from the 

^ See Gidc and Rist, History of Economic Doctrines, pp. 596-597. 
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hopeless hard times. . . . Disappointed pioneers handed over their farms 
to the loan companies by which they had been mortgaged or abandoned 
them outright.” * This was but one example out of many. In Kansas alone 
twenty entire towns, new and well built, were left without a single in¬ 
habitant; some of the places abandoned included an opera house that had 
just been constructed at the cost of $30,000, a school costing $20,000, 
and similar properties. 

It is almost impossible to conceive of the tremendous wastefulness in 
the rampant individualism of American life. Hardly was the farmer given 
the land and allowed to settle down than he was driven off the farm and 
into the cities and forced to abandon his property. Criminal wastefulness 
marked the handling of all natural resources whether minerals or metals, 
forests, animal life, etc. Peacetime waste was as large to America as the 
cost of war was to other countries. Yet, paradoxically enough, like the wars 
of the nineteenth century generally, so with the tremendous waste in 
American economy, even these items had their progressive aspects. Had it 
not been for the waste of the soil by Southern planters, it is a question 
whether there would have taken place such a terrific expansion to the 
West, impelling a country with such a small population to drive with such 
frenzy from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Great Lakes to the 
Caribbean. 

The waste in American life was only the counterpart to the feverish 
production and inventiveness of the Americans. After all, consumption is 
but the final act of production. Only unprecedented productivity could have 
tolerated such waste, indeed, have caused it. On the other hand, without 
American style consumption there could not have been American style 
production. The tearing down of the forests, for example, helped to speed 
on the steel industry and rapidly develop it, changing the entire framework 
of our architecture, terminating the era of the wooden house and inaugu¬ 
rating one epitomized in the great skyscrapers of New York City. 

The great wear and tear of all products and the constant need for 
renovation imposed a greater aptitude for the introduction of the new 
and induced a periodic change of American customs. Such a mode of life 
on the one side facilitated inventions and better methods of production; 
on the other side, it led to a derogation of quality of goods and a whole¬ 
sale adulteration of products. Since methods and products changed so 
rapidly it did not pay to invest in too durable goods. 

Serious social maladjustments were bound to flow from this turmoil. 
Men cannot be thrown around and away so dizzily, without a protest 
arising from the victims. In the late nineteenth century, among the farmers 
of the middle west a Populist movement began to cry out for a greater 

^J. D. Hicks: The Populist Revolt, p. 32. 
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recogniton o£ the rights of the common people. These middle class Radi¬ 
cals, it is true, restricted their demands to such items as the Australian 
baUol, direct election of senators, direct primary elections, women’s 
suffrage, and direct legislation by initiative and referendum. “The connect¬ 
ing link between the older liberty and the new is found in William Jen¬ 
nings Bryan, who throughout his political career struggled for democratic 
ideals." ^ Populism was a transition belt in many communities to break up 
the hold of the rampant individualism of the Republican Party. 

And later other Radicals appeared to demand curbs upon big business 
and some degree of national control Conservation of resources, national¬ 
ization of railroads and telegraphs, “busting” of trusts, money schemes to 
favor the “little man,” better government supervision—these were items 
that took up the attention of the Radicals and found some belated expres¬ 
sion also among the Liberal elements within the camps of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. 

In America, where the proletariat was not yet a political force in its own 
right, the chief burden of social Liberalism was the welfare of the indi¬ 
vidual entrepreneur in the middle class. Welfare-Liberalism declared its 
intention to enact laws to preserve the middle class individualism which 
was being pushed out by the individualism of the big industrialists. The 
Liberal Woodrow Wilson put the matter succinctly in his New Freedom: 
“. . . the middle class is being more and more squeezed out by the 
processes which we have been taught to call processes of prosperity. Its 
members are sharing prosperity, no doubt; but what alarms me is that 
they are not originating prosperity. No country can afford to have its pros¬ 
perity originated by a small controlling class.” = And again, “The govern¬ 
ment, which was designed for the people, has got into the hands of bosses 
and their employers, the special interests. An invisible empire has been set 
up above the forms of democracy.”® Still further: “A trust is an arrange¬ 
ment to get rid of competition, and a big business is a business that has 
survived competition by conquering in the Held of intelligence and 
economy. A trust does not bring efficiency to the aid of business; it buys 
efficiency out of business. I am for big business, and I am against the 
trusts.” * 

One might say the theory of W^ilsonian Liberalism was the theory of 
perpetuum mobile, perpetual motion. He gloried in the singular fact that 
nothing in this country is done in the present as it was done twenty years 

^ C. E. Merriam: American Political Ideas, p. 6o. 

®W. Wilson: The New Freedom, p. 17. 

®The same, p. 35. 

*The same, p. 180, 
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ago. In America the present was always breaking with the past, always 
“smashing records” and making new ones. This was the only way to keep 
up with the present. “In America there is no ‘good old time’ in the Euro¬ 
pean sense of the word.” ^ To the Frenchman, America knows no such 
thing as true contentment.® 

Wilson, like Spencer, was frightened at the tendency of the trusts to 
cause economic stagnation and social classes. He stated, for example, “If 
you want to know how brains count, originate some invention which will 
improve the kind of machinery they are using, and then see if you can 
borrow enough money to manufacture it. You may be offered something 
for your patent by the corporation, which will perhaps lock it up in a safe 
and go on using the old machinery; but you will not be allowed to manu¬ 
facture. I know men who have tried it. . . .” ® 

Wilson wanted the law to take care of men “on the make” and not those 
already “made.” He advised the young gentlemen of the rising generation 
to be as unlike their fathers as possible. Thus, emphasis on the present 
meant emphasis on youth. The present was the realm for perpetual youth. 
Not only was he youthful who lived always in the present, but only the 
youth could master the present. Hence, youth was wiser than age and better 
fitted for life. Appropriately enough, if the parents must cling to the 
methods of the child, the child must disrespect those of the parents. Is 
there any capitalist country save America that could elaborate such a 
philosophy? 

If stagnation came from trusts, then progress came from “the people.” 
Thus, Wilsonian Liberalism took great care to praise the common man 
and to point out that a nation is as great and only as great as her rank and 
file. And in arguing against the permanent rule of any race or group of 
men, he found it fitting to exclaim, “It is one of the glories of our land 
that nobody is able to predict from what family, from what region, from 
what race, even, the leaders of the country are going to come.” * 

And to maintain this constant melange with its tradition of “from shirt¬ 
sleeves to shirtsleeves in three generations,” Wilson would use all the power 
of the government. He complained, “Centralized business has built up vast 
structures of organization and equipment which overtop all states and seem 
to have no match or competitor except the federal government itself.” 
Thus the government, freed from trust control, was to be enhanced as the 
bulwark to maintain the individualism of those “on the make.” “Build the 
government to save individualism” was no worse than Wilson’s later slogan 

^ M. J. Bonn: TAf Ameiican Experiment, p. 85. 

2 Sec P. Collier: America and the Americans, p. 79. 

®W. Wilson: The New Freedom, pp. 173-174. 

*The same, pp. 83-84. 

®The same, pp. 187-188. 
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of “Make war to end war.” In many of his phrasings Wilson, like Theodore 
Roosevelt before him, borrowed wholesale from the Socialists. 

Welfare-Liberalism in the United States found in the sociological 
writings of Lester F. Ward, an American variation of Comte, a mass of 
arguments to further its case of national control and social meliorism. 
Ward’s opinions, it is true, have much that would heartily commend them 
to Fascists today. But it is not with those possible interpretations that we 
shall deal now. There were at the time no elements in the United States 
rbaf could reach these Fascist conclusions, and it was not the conservative 
but the ordinary Liberal city petty bourgeoisie that drew comfort from his 
writings. Against the slogan Laissez jaire Ward proposed that of Faire 
marcher} 

Lester Ward made a systematic attack against the dominant reckless 
utilitarian individualism, itself an expression of the gigantic private trusts 
in charge of American economic hfe. In his Psychic Factors of Civilization, 
for example. Ward gives the following economic paradoxes among others: 
(i) The poor do not always have to be with us. Malthus was wrong, and 
subsistence increases instead of diminishes with the population. (2) There 
is no such thing as a constitutional “wage-fund” and an increase of wages 
can be attained with an increase in profits. (3) Prices may fall as wages 
rise, and diminished hours of labor bring increased production, (4) Free 
trade and individual competition is not always for the best. Competition 
raises prices and rates, while combination often lowers them. Production 
may reduce the price of the commodity protected not only in the protecting 
country but even in the importing country.® (5) Free competition is pos¬ 
sible only under social regulation and private monopoly can be prevented 
only by public monopoly. (6) The hope of gain is not always the best 
motive to industry, and public service will secure better talent than private 
enterprise for the same ouday, while private enterprise taxes the people 
more heavily than does the government. 

With Ward and Wilson and Roosevelt, we are aware of the fact that 
Liberalism has entered the twentieth century in the United States. 

^ See L. F. Ward: Applied Sociology, p. 17. 

® Republican Party individualum would agree with the necessity for protection, but would 
certainly differ with the social modve Ward would put behind high tariS. 
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)4 S the social problem arises in all its terrible portent, Liberal indi- 
/ \ vidualism, whether egoistic or humanitarian, becomes liquidated 
JL by the forces generated in an era of imperialism and simply melts 
away in the hot furnace of class conBicts. 

In all the main countries, big industry had already separated itself from 
Welfare-Liberalisms. In the United States it found refuge within the Re¬ 
publican Party; in England it joined hands with the aristocracy of the 
Conservatives. These industrialists were members of precisely those large 
corporate groups in the basic heavy industries where competition had 
given way to cartels, syndicates, and trusts. If there remained some big 
capitalist elements in the Liberal movement, they were rather merchants or 
manufacturers engaged in light industry, where to a considerable extent 
competitive conditions still remained. The vocation of these elements within 
Liberalism was to keep the movement under the control of capital. On 
the whole, the petty bourgeoisie was left to “hold the bag.” 

The dissolution of Liberalism had become apparent the moment it 
called in the government to protect the interests of small property. This 
was a sign that Liberalism was no longer the master but rather the victim 
of the new economic forces. Liberalism’s hold on politics could not long 
endure after its loss of control of economics. On every side the little busi¬ 
ness man was being driven into dependence on trusts or into the ranks of 
labor. In the first instance, he tended to support the parties of imperialism, 
in the second, the parties of Labor. In the end the Welfare-Liberals could 
represent only historically dead material. 

During this period it must not be supposed that welfare was a Liberal 
monopoly. We have already pointed out that in Europe this was far from 
being the case. In Germany, as far back as the eighteenth century, Fred¬ 
erick the Great could polemicize against Machiavelli and point out that 
even the benevolent despot had duties to the State. In all countries in the 
late nineteenth century, public officials and governmental publicists were 
arguing for complete social control and for a recognition of the supremacy 
of public interest and public property, and stressing the duty of the State 
to care for all its subjects. 

Contrary to the Welfare-Liberals, these proponents of State supremacy 
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took great pains to demonstrate that social responsibility, far from flowing 
from individual duty, was entirely distinct from it, and that the command 
of the State for social order had nothing to do with humanitarianism. For 
example, social reform and protection of the masses were being introduced 
by the government from the standpoint of procuring better soldiers for 
the army; and in proportion as the army expanded to take in the whole 
people, so did the State’s obligation increase to insure a healthy, strong 
general population. Militarism could work for social reform as well as 
pacifism, and compulsory military training could usher in an equalitarian 
spirit as well as political freedom of speech. 

That Big Business, distinct from Liberalism, could be interested in 
welfare was amply demonstrated in the United States by the measures 
taken by large industrial concerns. These concerns initiated departments of 
personnel administration to systematize matters of employment and dis¬ 
charge, job analysis and specifications, transfers and promotions, and to 
look after such matters as grievances, health, comforts and conveniences, 
safety-first campaigns, recreation, vacations, and welfare services for their 
workers. Simultaneously they indulged in profit-sharing schemes, giving to 
their employees bonuses either in cash or deferred payments, and special 
issues of stock dividends. They spurred industrial education, vocational 
guidance, and set up a system of corporation schools and apprenticeships. 
They even introduced systems of co-operative partnership with the 
workers,^ 

Under such circumstances, the practical distinctions between the social 
reforms of Big Business imperialism and those proposed by petty business 
Welfare-Liberalism tended to disappear. There did remain differences of 
rationale and approach. In the eyes of the conservatives, the State was an 
instnunent to crush the class struggle, to put labor in its place. The State 
thus became supreme as the only mechanism to preserve capitalist society 
and to exact obligations from all classes. To imperialists, social reform was 
not a result of individual rights, but an act to maintain the social order. 

With the Welfare-Liberals, the State was the instrument to harmonize 
classes. The State functions therefore were a secondary result of the need 
of class harmonization. With the Conservatives, however, the classes func¬ 
tioned only as part of the workings of the State. They existed as part of 
the social order. The State was no mere policeman, but the total of all 
classes and an end in itself. Complete fruition of such ideas is to arrive 
luider Fascism, when the last preachers of Liberalism are thrown out 
with kicks and blows. 

The need for social control developed also in the law courts definite 

^ See G. S. Watkins: An Introduction to the Study of Labor Problems, 
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trends unheard of in the early nineteenth century. Courts began to talk of 
the limitations on the use of property where this is anti-social, of limita¬ 
tions on the freedom of contract and on the right to do what one pleased, 
of limitations on the power of the creditor to exact satisfaction, of a theory 
of liability without fault and responsibility for the acts of agents employed. 
They transformed rights that belong to all or “to none” into “public rights.” 
They tended to hold that public funds should respond for the injuries to 
individuals by public agents. They enunciated a theory of social interest 
in dependent members of the household, etc.^ 

In connection with these changes there arises a whole school of socio¬ 
logical jurisprudence, whose program is to study the actual social facts of 
legal institutions, legal precepts and legal doctrines, who insist on a socio¬ 
logical preparation for law-making and a complete study of the means of 
making legal precepts effective in action and of the elements of law in 
society. This school advocates, in English-speaking countries, the formation 
of a Ministry of Justice to carry out its program. 

With their appeals to the goveriunent, naturally, Welfare-Liberals were 
not averse to getting State jobs, and when once on the payroll gradually 
tended to the view that the State was the highest blessing of mankind. 
Government functionaries, whether Liberal or not, strove to increase their 
power. In this respect differences among them could be but secondary. 
Both groups of officials, for example, were forced to interest themselves in 
the matter of crime, its causes, prevention and cure, and in the administra¬ 
tion of the law and in principles of penology. The Liberal took the stand 
of being interested in the person of the criminal, calling for individual 
psychological study and individualization of punishment with attention 
paid to the matter of parole; the others claimed to be interested mainly in 
the social interest to be preserved, the punishment to be meted out in 
accordance with the seriousness of the social damage done, and whatever 
rehabilitation of the prisoner was effected was to be with the view of 
reestablishing him as a docile subject of the State. Whatever their differ¬ 
ences, however, both groups put forth series of reforms in the criminal law 
that tended to make the State more ubiquitous than ever. 

Similarly, on the question of prohibition and temperance, both the 
Conservatives and the Liberals tended to agree on governmental regula¬ 
tion, even to the extent of complete prohibition. Their differences became 
merely argumentative. In the United States it was the Democratic Party, 
the Liberal Wilson, who put over the Prohibition Amendment during the 
War. Primarily, his theory was to conserve national resources to win the 
War, but after the War it became a program to conserve the laborer 
against himself. Thus, while conservation of resources had been urged for 

^ See R. Pound; Outlines oj Lectures on Jurisprudence, pp. 25-28. (1928 edition.) 
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the welfare of ail the people, it now became a conservation of the lives of 
the people from their own reckless conduct, in violation of their former 
individual rights. In this way American Welfare-Liberalism, in its attempts 
to save mankind from itself, joined forces with Conservatives who had 
always maintained that public interest should control the most intimate 
personal life of every individual. 

Big Business had always been of the opinion that the laborer was only 
a “hand,” that is, another type of machine, that the laborer lived for the 
factory and that it was his duty to maintain himself in a state of pro¬ 
ductive efficiency. If the laborer would not take care of his labor power 
adequately enough, then the law would step in to compel him. The manu¬ 
facturer thus developed his philosophy to include the theory that he should 
control the worker not only while at work but during the whole twenty- 
four hours of the day and regulate his consumption as well as his produc¬ 
tion. These efforts of the industrialists were buttressed by the humanitarian 
urging of the Temperance Societies who called attention to the social evils 
of alcoholism, especially its relation to the breaking up and brutalizing of 
the home, vice, prostitution, gambling, crime, etc. Like opium, alcohol and 
even smoking were harmful to the people. To prevent these effects the 
State was to be the instrument to enter into the homes of the people with 
an elaborate set of prohibitions. 

It was the working class which took up the cudgels that Liberalism 
abandoned in the question of Prohibition. And this the workers in the 
United States did, not only because they were still affected by arguments 
of the individual’s right to do whatever he pleased, at least with himself, 
but also from profound social and class reasons. It was necessary to Hght 
the industrialists who insisted that Labor must keep itself efficient for 
factory work and their dictation to labor what it should do. 

Prohibition was also construed as an attack against the standard of 
living, since it implied that certain things were necessities and others 
luxuries with which labor could easily be compelled to dispense. It made no 
difference that, in the beginning of Prohibition, wages did not fall but even 
rose, or that labor could spend its money on other goods instead of alcoholic 
beverages. What labor struggled against was the precedent for dictating to 
it what it should have and what it should not have. 

The Prohibition Amendment also meant an increase in the police and 
revenue officers of the capitalist State. These armed forces could be applied 
not only to end alcoholism, but also in time of need to break up strikes 
and unions. Further, Prohibition entailed a tremendous increase in the 
possibilities of bribery, blackmail and frameup by governmental officials, 
and of their power in everyday life. Labor pointed to the immense number 
of arrests that took place under Prohibition, a flood dragging many workers 
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into the maw of the prison system. Vagrancy and Prohibition were the 
two divisions of the criminal law bringing to the State a huge munber of 
working class prisoners, providing the chain-gangs and prison sweat-shops 
with their forced labor. Prison work and peonage substituted for chattel 
slavery as a means of getting cheap labor. 

These wholesale arrests could result only in giving the victims a greater 
hatred for the State and its coercive apparatus. For every worker broken 
over the wheel by prison discipline, there were many more who emerged 
with a more rebellious spirit and bitter understanding of the class nature 
of the State. Some of them helped to swell the ever-increasing total of 
professional criminals; others were to save their resentment for political 
action. In the end, the Prohibition Amendment was repealed in America 
as too costly a social experiment and too dangerous to the social order. 

On all the other important questions of the day, under imperialism. 
Liberals lost their distinguishing differences from the older ruling groups. 
In England, for example, the Liberals formed a coalition with the Con¬ 
servatives to carry on the war and joined hands with them on the question 
of its conduct. They enforced conscription. They introduced a “Defence of 
the Realms Act” which aggressively attacked the rights of democracy. 
After the war they agreed to tariff legislation of a protective character, 
and in 1932 Great Britain became definitely Protectionist. The Liberals 
vigorously put down the rebellion in the Irish Free State and in India. 
They joined wholeheartedly in the movement for the building up of the 
Empire. They became responsible for the hated Versailles Treaty, which, 
in turn, only bred Fascism and further conflict throughout the world. 

2 

If big business abandoned Welfare-Liberalism on the one hand, labor 
was to do so on the other. As the line-up between labor and capital grew 
more severe, all middle-of-the-road groups lost their importance, became 
impotent and bankrupt. The class struggle permitted no neutrality. The 
decadent middle class, not able to stand on its own feet, followed now one 
side or the other. Under the blows of modern industry, labor had organized 
its own parties. Theories of the harmony of classes had been appropriate 
so long as the skilled worker remained the only mature section of labor; 
but congested masses of unskilled laborers, poorly paid, foot-loose, and 
bitterly exploited, came into being, and as the international competitive 
struggle for markets grew more intense, tending to decline the rate of 
profit and making social reform increasingly difficult to attain, labor be¬ 
came more and more belligerent and aggressive. In England, Lib-Labism 
gave way to out-and-out laborism. A Labor Party was now formed that 
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definitely rested upon the trade unions and separated labor sharply from 
all propertied representatives, including the Liberals. 

Before the World War, however, Laborism could not break entirely 
from Liberalism in Engl and. In a sense, Laborism was a triumph of 
Liberalism in the camp of labor, sinc^ contrary to that of Communism, 
the whole Laboritc camp was thoroughly corrupted with Liberal ideas, 
denying the inevitability of class struggle and appealing for close class 
collaboration. This program was accompanied by an illusion that a capi¬ 
talist State could be progressively reformed until it became transformed 
in the interests of labor. 

Both Laborites and Socialists argued for a victory of labor from the 
point of view that only through labor’s triumph would individualism really 
be protected and maintained. The trusts were crushing the individualism 
of the masses; Socialism or Laborism would restore it. The Laborites and 
Fabian Socialists stressed the fact that the Liberal slogans of liberty, democ¬ 
racy, equality, fraternity, etc., could be obtained only through Laborism or 
Socialism. These people took warmly to their hearts the entire theory of 
Meliorism, of a gradual improvement and betterment of the human race. 

However, the contradictions of an imperialist era, with its cataclysmic 
World War crashing over the heads of all, soon ended this honeymoon 
period between the Labor Party and Liberalism. After the War, the Labor 
Party abandoned the principle of gradualness, declared a compromise with 
capitalism impossible, and demanded the immediate nationalization of the 
key industries with the slogan “Socialism in our time.” Caught between the 
fires of imperialism and labor. Liberalism terminated its career in Englan d , 
unwept and unsung. One section became the tail-end of the Labor Party; 
another section was swallowed up by the Conservatives. 

Only in America does Welfare-Liberalism still play an important role. 
Before the World War it was concerned primarily with the claims of the 
interests of small property. After the War, the social problems of labor 
engrossed its full attention. Unemployment and social insurance, minimum 
wage standards and prices, old age pensions, and wealth distribution 
schemes become its care. 

American Liberalism endures only because American labor has not as 
yet organized itself. Preceding the War, the skilled workers, the only ones 
considerably organized in the trade-union field, considered themselves as 
little business men and carried out their politics as the tail-end of the 
middle class Liberal. They could not reach even the stage of English Lib- 
Labism. And so closely did they follow their employers that, while they 
were content with the meager federal legislation protecting women and 
children, they actually fought against legislation for social insurance and 
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minimum wages for men on the ground that they were able to take care 
of themselves without the help of governmental interference. 

Following the War, organized labor still refused to organize its labor 
party. Social concessions it left to the Liberals to enact. Yet this inactivity 
by no means implies that the American working man does not understand 
the true situation. Should the social concessions not be forthcoming, there 
is no doubt but that American labor would at once step forward in mighty 
revolutionary formations. If it refuses to form a labor party, it is not only 
because the American worker is more backward than the English, but also 
because he is more advanced. In the fourth decade of the twentieth century 
he has become thoroughly aware of the futility of the Liberal methods of 
the Labor Party. When the American worker organizes his class politically, 
it will be to break out with immense violence for the seizure of power. 

That the petty bourgeoisie can swing to the Right is illustrated by the 
manner in which Liberalism paves the way for Fascism in the post-war 
period, both in theory and in practice. Both Liberalism and Fascism get 
their supporters from the same class, the petty bourgeoisie. If Liberalism is 
the philosophy of hope in a competitive period when capitalism is going 
up. Fascism is the philosophy of despair of the same elements now har¬ 
nessed to the chariot of industrial imperialism. Class roots being the same, 
mutual connections cannot be far apart. 

Nineteenth-century Liberalism had believed in free competition whereby 
the winner, the stronger, got the spoils and the loser, the weaker, was 
eliminated. With free competition went individualism, and the Liberal had 
worshipped the strong individual capitalist who could win in free compe¬ 
tition. He could easily change this worship to one for a strong political 
hero of the type of Hitler or Mussolini. The Liberal had never objected 
to the dictatorship of the capitalist within the factory. This made it easier 
for him to agree to the dictatorship of the capitalist agent in the State, 
particularly when shop and State were more and more fusing into one. 

Liberalism had often translated the term “liberty” to mean “cheap 
government,” or lessened taxation. Cheap government is one of the prin¬ 
cipal reasons for the victory of Fascism, which strives hard to wipe out 
the heavy costs of social insurance and high wages. Fascism thus attempts 
to realize the dream of the Liberal, the cheap State, at the expense of the 
workers and poor toilers generally. As for “liberty,” indeed it is only 
through Fascism that the capitalist can retain his liberty and independence 
and stave off the demands of the workers. 

Welfare-Liberalism had urged class peace and fought the doctrines of 
Marxism. The same principle motivates the Fascists, with this difference, 
that whereas the Welfare-Liberal worked in the name of peace. Fascism 
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proceeds violently. Yet the difference is of not too antagonistic a nature, 
for Liberalism’s inaction is meant to paralyze the lower orders, while 
Fascist militancy is designed to destroy the activity of the workers when¬ 
ever it arises. 

The Liberal believes in seeing both sides to every case. He cannot, 
therefore, refuse to see the side of the Fascists. Since there are two sides 
to every question, there must also be a good side to Fascism, which can 
be recognized in proportion as one is truly free and impartial, that is. 
Liberal. Believing abstractly in free speech and liberty for all, the Liberal 
cannot deny these blessings to the Fascists who actively oppose such liberties 
and threaten to terminate them for the Liberals as well. Here, then, is an 
outlook on life that can easily transform Liberalism into a "maedchen 
fuer die." 

The sense of losing one's way and the realization of the petty 
bourgeoisie that it has no future and that it can lead no one, not even itself, 
is prettily illustrated in the American philosophy of Pragmatism. Pragmatic 
eclecticism fits in exquisitely well with a movement that knows not what 
will happen from day to day and that is whipped, now to one side, now 
to the other, by overpowering events. Pragmatism is but another word for 
"no perspective,” and is a philosophy of purposeless action. Peaceful Prag¬ 
matism thus could well become the philosophy of Mussolini as it may yet 
be the philosophic link to connect Liberalism with American Fascism when 
it appears. 

Paradoxically, it is the Communists who, as Liberalism disappears, 
adopt the slogans of Liberalism and use them for revolutionary purposes. 
Where colonial peoples are struggling against imperialism and are 
building up democratic nationalist movements, as in India, China, and 
elsewhere, the Communist works hand in glove with the revolutionary 
democrats. He uses the slogan of national independence and self-determina¬ 
tion for the colonial peoples (or for the Negroes of the United States), 
not because he believes in the eflicacy of these slogans as ends in themselves, 
but because by means of them he can rally the people to a struggle against 
world imperialism which is the central obstacle on the road to Com¬ 
munism. 

To the peasants in the agrarian countries, the Communists carry the 
Liberal slogans of individual ownership of land in order to mobilize them 
against their landlords and to ally them to the workers. 

In the industrial countries, the Communist does his utmost to show 
that imperialism cannot co-exist with real democracy, that the masses are 
in fact disfranchised, and that democracy is and can be only a sham. He 
who controls the job controls the vote, and those in possession of the means 
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of life control the politics of the nation. In the name of democracy, there¬ 
fore, the revolutionist tries to mobilize sections of the lower middle classes 
to overthrow the wealthy. Even where democracy has been the widest pos¬ 
sible under capitalism, the Communist takes advantage of the democratic 
opportunities opened to him to expose the limited nature of democracy 
and to put forth the larger democracy of the rule of labor. 

The Dictatorship of the Proletariat itself can also be placed in a demo¬ 
cratic light by the Communist, if need be, in order to win over middle 
class elements. The Communist points out the wide extension of the fran¬ 
chise that will be given to the mass of people and how the termination 
of the liberties of the capitalists to exploit others must mean the realization 
of liberty for humanity. 

Not only in his general strategy, but in his day-to-day tactics, the Com¬ 
munist cleverly uses democratic middle class Liberal ideals and traditions 
for labor’s own use. He takes his side with the movement for the payment 
of a bonus to the war veterans in order to further his plan for weakening 
the concentrated wealth of capital and to ally the soldiers to his cause. He 
steps forward in periods when banks are locking out depositors, with 
demands that the owners of small accounts should be paid in full at the 
expense of the large depositors. In all taxation schemes he fights against 
the taxes being placed on the lower orders and insists that they be con¬ 
centrated on the higher brackets. In the foreclosure of homes, he helps 
to make up the groups that resist the sheriff and prevent the dispossession. 
In a thousand and one ways, therefore, he connects the principles of middle 
class Liberalism with his principles of Communism. 

And this he can do precisely for the basic reason that capitalism cannot 
hold to itself indefinitely all the layers of the lower middle class. Some of 
them are bound to find their aims and aspirations closely linked up with 
those of labor. Or, to restate the matter in political terms, capitalism in its 
evolution cannot realize the democratic ideals which it called forth. The 
development of capitalism does not lead to the goals of democracy, pros¬ 
perity, opportunity, private ownership for all, and a general classlessness 
which it pretended to secure. Thus, it is not only the proletarian revolution 
that must be accomplished; it is the democratic revolution that remains to 
be completed. And the Communist is astute enough to proclaim that only 
the proletariat can complete the democratic revolution and make it 
permanent! 

SUMMARY OF BOOK ONE 

The victory of capitalism was preceded by a long prenatal period. Capi¬ 
talism first flourished in the interstices of an agrarian society formed by a 
fusion of the barbarians with the culture of ancient civilization. It was 
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the Catholic Church that carried within its bosom the arts and crafts of 
the old and introduced its superior technique everywhere as a method of 
proving the superiority of Christianity over the old pagan religions. With 
the development of this Church praxis there slowly sprang into being a 
surplus product that became the object of trade and of wealth. Naturally, 
the Catholic Church concentrated this moveable wealth into its hands and 
disposed of it in such a way as gready to expand and intensify the circula¬ 
tion of commodities. The Crusades marked the high point of this process 
and raised the prestige and power of the Catholic Church to unprecedented 
heights. 

The torch of progress was then handed to the merchants and money- 
men who spread trade everywhere, making it an indispensable part of the 
civilized world. They brought in the inventions of the East, gunpowder, 
compass, etc. The clock and printing press appeared with the rise of towns 
and cides. At first the center was the Mediterranean Sea, but, with the 
rise of the factory system, especially of weaving, another center opened 
up in France which then became the battleground upon which the forces 
of progress fought their way. The weaving centers became the object of 
long wars between France and England. 

The rise of commerce led to the commercialization of the world, of 
labor relations, of land, of the church. Humanism was the first expression 
of these new elements who, within the Catholic Church, timidly stressed 
the past of Rome and Greece rather than openly preaching revolt. The 
Renaissance followed, with its joyous opening up of new paths and break¬ 
ing from the old. As the capitalists grew stronger, they supported the 
Absolute Monarchy against the Chmch, they laid the basis for nationalism, 
and developed their national languages. As trade shifted to the Atlantic, 
the importance of the Mediterranean withered away and new centers 
opened up. With the advance of the merchants and traders in the sixteenth 
century, there occurred a great growth of the factory system, and the manu¬ 
facturer grew to great importance side by side with the merchant. 

The development of manufacturing in the sixteenth century dealt the 
death blow to those countries, like Spain and others, who relied merely 
upon seizure of gold mines in the New World. It also caused the trade 
shift to the Atlantic to become a permanent one and made possible the 
utilization of the raw materials of the new continents discovered by the 
Western nations dircedy. As France, Holland, and England advanced, the 
interior of Europe, to the North and East, further decayed, a process accel¬ 
erated by the advance of the Turks following that of the Tartars. 

In Germany, two classes reacted to the increasing decay: the peasantry, 
striving for a return to the old Communistic regime, and the Princes, who 
freed themselves from the Catholic Church and, with the help of the West, 
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carried forward the Reformation in Central and Northern Europe. In 
England and Germany, the struggle for nationalism led to a break with 
the Catholic Church, but in France this was effected within the folds of 
that church and, therefore, the Huguenots were not able to succeed in 
linking up the claims of commerce and business with the claims of the 
Reformation. 

The seventeenth century saw the victory of England on the seas, and 
this country now became the most highly developed in the modern sense. 
The dominance of the merchants and business men in economics com¬ 
pelled a revolution in politics, and the Great Rebellion and Glorious Revo¬ 
lution, with their Liberal philosophy and movements, were the results. 
By the eighteenth century, the bourgeoisie energized the social scene as 
the most active historical class, especially when in the middle of that 
century there took place the start of the industrial revolution. Liberalism 
also took hold in America and France through the Revolutions in those 
countries. 

The nineteenth century was a period of mighty unfolding of the revo¬ 
lution. The old Liberalism of merchants and traders was now insufficient 
in two directions. In the first place, there were the new industrialists who 
were becoming far more important economically but who had no place in 
the scheme politically. They turned to a sort of “Philosophic Radicalism” 
in England and headed a number of discontented movements. Bourgeois 
ideals dominated Radicalism, Anarchism, and Socialism in this period. 

By this time the petty bourgeoisie was becoming articulate and arising 
to stress its claims. It linked up its forces with those of the industrial 
bourgeoisie and entered the Liberal movement. The industrialists were 
able to force the other ruling sections of big property to make way and 
give to industry its political due, but no sooner was this done than the 
petty bourgeoisie was left abandoned. Now the latter must stand alone in 
opposition to the wealthy groups. 

This result led to an efflorescence of petty bourgeois ideology and claims 
which came to a head in the middle of the nineteenth century. The petty 
owner now dominated Liberalism, turning it into welfare-Liberalism, or 
Anarchism, changing it into mutualism, or Socialism, transforming it into 
schemes for democratic social reform and co-operation. The lower middle 
classes took the workers under their wing and developed tEem as inde¬ 
pendent forces. The little owners went in heavily for Radicalism and 
threatened revolution. In the end, the bourgeoisie was forced to share the 
power with the “little men” and Liberalism took on a social character. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, it had become the turn of the 
skilled workers to speak up and demand their share. At first they were 
part of the petty bourgeois movements but, as these latter were taken into 
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the bourgeois Liberal camp, the skilled workers built their own move¬ 
ments. They took over Anarchism and Socialism and gave such a threaten¬ 
ing character to Liberalism that the bourgeoisie began to flee the Liberal 
camp so that, with the opening period of imperialism, the industrialists 
joined forces with the conservatives and abandoned Liberalism to the 
middle class. However, these “middle bodies” could no longer operate 
alone but were reduced to following either the big employers or the 
workers and, as the workers took to Socialism and the bosses to Con¬ 
servatism, the Liberals faded out. With the turn of the century, the lower 
middle classes began to penetrate the labor movement; although they 
secured places in the bureaucratic apparatus then set up, yet the movement 
remained dominated by the skilled workers. Liberalism, under the pressure 
of these workers, became Laborism, individualism was displaced by collec¬ 
tivism, Anarchism was abandoned and gave way to Syndicalism. 

One flnal party remains to be heard, namely, the unskilled workers in 
the heavy, basic industries of the country. As Socialism and Syndicalism 
broke down with the World War, the unskilled took to Communism and 
began to enmesh the skilled workers in their train. The bourgeoisie turned 
to Fascism; the petty bourgeoisie vacillated between the two, going to 
Fascism only when labor could not achieve Communism. The future holds 
in store a battle for power between these two final forces, Fascism and 
Communism. 



BOOK II: ANARCHISM 


I. LIBERAL-ANARCHISM 




VIII. LIBERTARIANISM 


ANARCHISM was really born in the French Revolution. It is true 
that, even earlier, Anarchism had appeared in the Middle ages in 
a religious guise as part of the general discontent coincident with 
the breaking down of feudalism and the rise of capitalism. Like the early 
Communist organizations, it had then been entirely a movement of the 
people. In the Peasants’ Wars in Germany and elsewhere in the sixteenth 
century, many of the Anabaptists could have been described as peasant 
Anarchists. Also, in the En g lish Civil Wars, we have seen how the Left 
Separatists (Quakers and such) really were Anarchistic. But it was not 
• until the French Revolution when, under Hebert and others, the Enrages 
stepped forth in their own right and attempted to go beyond Liberalism 
and even Radicalism, that Anarchism emerged as a clear-cut revolutionary 
political movement. The Hebertist leadership, unbalanced Radicals, and 
enraged petty bourgeois, enfettered by their general doctrines of private 
property, were not able to move the Revolution forward, but succumbed to 
the Terror. 

It was only after the French Revolution, with the eighteenth century, 
when Liberalism, turned conservative and sceptical, was firmly ensconced 
in the saddle, that Anarchism began to evolve its theoretical spokesmen. 
The inchoate Anarchism of the French Revolution developed from Jacobin 
Radicalism and was a product of that period when the people, especially 
the small property holders, were advancing their own interests. On the 
contrary, the Anarchism of the early nineteenth century, as elaborated by 
Godwin and Stirner and Proudhon, was a distinct reaction from the French 
Revolution. These people formed the school of individualist, Liberal- 
Anarchism. Later a second group came onto the scene, played a powerful 
role in the revolutions of 1848 and in the Paris Commune of 1871, grew 
into the Conununist-Anarchist movement, and, finally, split off into 
Anarcho-Syndicalism. The fact that we must deal with Anarchism as 
Liberal-Anarchism and Communist-Anarchism shows us that Anarchism, 
by itself, is merely negative and critical; only when linked to other move¬ 
ments does it take on a constructive, positive aspect. 
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2 o6 conquest of power 

It was with the Englishman, William Godwin,^ that Liberal-Anarchism 
first made itself heard. By this time the “evil” side of capitalism was becom¬ 
ing well known. English capitalism, in its mad lust fur gain, was threaten¬ 
ing to destroy the very flower of the English stock and uproot the entire 
English people. The victory of Liberalism over the government had not 
brought relief to the masses. On the contrary, frightened by the French 
Revolution, English Liberalism was tightening down on all civil liberties; 
the condition of the people was steadily growing worse. To do away with 
the Liberal government and yet retain Liberal society was the problem 
Godwin wanted to solve. 

Theoretically, Godwin opposed all government, even democratic govern¬ 
ment, although he did venture to approve English Democracy as compared 
with French Dictatorship. His hatred for all government led him to such 
extreme conclusions as to advocate the abolition of all pensions, and to 
oppose any system of national education as bolstering up the State.^ 

Godwin was both a reaction and a reflection of the French Revolution. 
The French Revolution spoke in the name of patriotism and nationalism. 
Godwin believed patriotism and nationalism to be but specious illusions. 
In ridiculing Rousseau’s idea of Social Contract, Godwin was very close 
to Jeremiah Bentham and the hard. Analytical School of Jurists then main¬ 
taining law and order in England. The French Revolution spoke as the 
voice of the people; to Godwin the majority could be as tyrannous as the 
minority.® The French Revolution stood for violence; Godwin repudiated 
the very name "anarchy” because of its connotations of violence.'* 

The French Revolution typified action, rapid change. Godwin pleaded 
for the omnipotence of discussion and education, for reform of government 
now and its abolition later. Godwin’s theory was that revolutions are not 
good. We must not be in haste to overthrow the usurped powers of the 
world. Even though it is true that governments exist to enable some people 
to take away the product of another’s toil, nevertheless we must not use 
force to prevent this. Naturally, Godwin was opposed to the policy of the 
French Revolution which carried on aggressive war against Europe’s 
ancien rigime. 

As opposed to Adam Smith, who had advocated professional standing 
armies, Godwin, after the French Revolution, proposed a Citizens Militia 

1 Born 1756; wrote An Enquiry Concerning Political Justice, 1793. 

^Godwin, work cited, II, 138-144 (1926 Knopf edition). 

‘ Here Godwin agreed with the anti-democrat Burke whom he praises in the third edition 
of his work. See An Enquiry Concerning Political Justice, II, 291, footnote. 

* “The nature of Anarchy has never been sufficiently understood. It is undoubtedly a 
horrible calamity, but it is less horrible than despotism. . . . Anarchy is a short-lived mischief, 
while despotism is all but immortal." (Godwin, work cited, II, 48.) 

It was Proudhon who first used the term “An-archism” to signify the body of doctrines 
espoused by such as Godwin. 
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as being better than a standing army. In respect to his other views on 
government, Godwin declaimed against large national States and urged the 
parish as the governmental unit, although he was prepared to admit reluc¬ 
tantly, the wisdom of instituting a single chambered National Assembly 
to manage the common affairs of the parish, to provide for national defense 
and to arbitrate the disputes of the people until such time as they became 
educated sufiBciently to permit doing away with governments and States.^ 

To the nationalism and centralization of the French, Godwin counter- 
posed extreme individualism and federalism. So rash was his individualism 
that he declared all labor co-operation a necessary evil to be done away 
with by machinery. He was even against social co-operation to the extent 
that he opposed musical organizations and one man’s playing the compo¬ 
sition of another. Cohabitation was also an evil; family life spoiled the 
individual, as did marriage in general. Needless to say, Godwin did 
cohabit, and had a child born to him; he also wound up his days with a 
government sinecure.® 

Godwin belonged to the same school as Adam Smith, although of its 
left wing. Like Smith, he too advocated individualism and the competitive 
system. But Godwin was beginning to realize that the competitive system 
was leading to “unjust” results, to insecurity, to wars, to poverty and 
misery. Thus, starting as he did from Adam Smith, Godwin yet could 
reach conclusions of egalitarianism, the only form of egalitarianism that 
the English “Jacobins” of the time could embrace. 

In essence, Godwin was only carrying farther the ideas of John Locke, 
Thomas Paine, and of the Utilitarian School generally. We have noted that 
as Liberalism had turned conservative in England, the Utilitarian School 
had dominated all others. With Utilitarian arguments, Burke had even 
fought for the maintenance of the traditional; with Utilitarian arguments, 
Bentham had advocated the need of legislative change. 

Godwin could not escape from Utilitarianism, individualism, and British 
bourgeois ideology. He spurned the French Revolution because of its 
decrees interfering with the right of the individual to do what he pleased, 
such as in making private bequests and inheritances. Although he dis¬ 
agreed with Locke on the question of Social Contract, he was quite ready 
to concur that mind is not free but plastic, acted upon by circumstances 
of heredity and environment. This agreement, however, only enabled 
Godwin to affirm that, since man has no free will, the State must abandon 
all punishments of the criminal and acts of force against the people. Thus 
was Utilitarianism being turned against the Utilitarians, and Liberalism’s 
appeal to Reason becoming Anarchism’s creed. 

^C. H. N. Brailsford: Shelley, Godu/in, and Their Circle, p. 87 and following. 

2 W. Godwin, work cited, II, 269, 271. 
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Both Jeremiah Bentham and Godwin were disciples o£ Helvetius, who 
in turn stemmed from Locke. With Montesquieu, the thesis that man was 
molded by environment had led him to a physical and almost geographical 
determinism in which man responded almost automatically to those forces. 
With Helvetius, however, man was less the product of geographical than 
of social circumstances. Thus man was a creature of conditions, but pri¬ 
marily of those conditions which he might hope to modify. While Bentham 
stressed the need for further legislation, therefore, and turned the legislator 
also into a moralist, Godwin emphasized education rather than com¬ 
pulsion. Since man obeyed reason, why trust to laws? 

As a Utilitarian, Thomas Paine had fought for the Rights of Man 
and, in the course of his leftward moving Radicalism, had pointed out 
the great distinction between government and society. He had written: 
“Society is the product of our wants, government of our wickedness; 
society promotes our happiness positively by uniting our affections, govern¬ 
ment negatively by imposing restrictions on our vices. Society encourages 
intercourse, government creates distinctions. Society is a patron, govern¬ 
ment a punisher. Society, in every state, is a blessing; but government even 
in its best state, is but a necessary evil Now of all political regimes democ¬ 
racy is the nearest approach to a society without government.” '‘■ 

Godwin merely went one step farther than Paine and called for a 
society without any government. Thus “Godwin’s true rdle, in the history 
of the formation of Philosophic Radicalism, is to have brought about the 
fusion between the Utilitarian and the democratic ideas.”® Godwin was 
a classic case of the Liberal-democrat turned Anarchist. 


2 

Typically German as Godwin was typically British in his Libertarianism 
was Max Stirner.® Constandy brooding and envious of the economic 
advance of English economy, the German petty bourgeois, imprisoned in 
the Prussian system, could only substitute ideals for ideas and wishes for 
reality. This gap between theory and practice was often the comedy and 
sometimes the tragedy of German ideology during the whole period of 
capitalist growth, when Germany was limping so far behind the other 
countries. If the German petty bourgeoisie was divorced from the real 
benefits of modern capitalism, there was nothing to prevent its taking the 
thoughts of the English, since it could not take the machinery and the 
markets, and improving upon these thoughts in the German maimer, 

^Thomas Paine: Writings, I, 69 (M. D. Conway edition). 

*E. Halivy; The Growth of Philosophic Sadiedism, p. 202. 

^ Stirner, whose real name was Caspar Schmidt, lived &om 1806 to 1856. 
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that is, to extract everything from their historic content, to make everything 
absolute, mystical, and eternal, and to twist reality to its ideas. 

To the English, individualism was backed by all the considerations of 
utility to English society, and was the result of an economic system of 
laissez faire; to the Germans, individualism came from the Holy Ghost, 
free will, and was put in its most dogmatic and categoric form. To the 
German philistine, individualism could mean only egotism; social welfare 
was entirely beyond his ken. In his wild lunge for profits, the German 
petty bourgeois, just awakening to the competitive struggle, could say 
nothing else but “A race of free men is necessarily a race of egotists,” ^ 
and that the only rule for each was “If it be right for me, it is righti” 
Repressed by the superior might of the Prussian Junkerdom on the one 
hand, and impressed by the power of the English in free competitive 
struggle, no wonder a Stirner could declare, “Freedom cannot be granted, 
it must be taken,” and “One is free in proportion as one is strong,” Evi¬ 
dently the right of the Prussian noblemen to carry on their sporting duels 
and to sigh for their ancient custom of “private wars” was not without 
some effect upon the aping petty proprietor. And after all Stirner was only 
repeating the words of Frederick II, “One takes when one can, and one is 
wrong only when obliged to give back”; or “If there is anything to be 
gained by it, we will be honest; if deception is necessary let us be cheats.” ^ 

Godwin had called for the end of government in order to make way 
for the general welfare. Stirner called for the end of government to make 
an end of all social relations except those which could be established 
through a Union of Egotists which would do away with division of labor 
and wherein the law of the jungle and survival of the fittest alone would 
prevail. Not that Stirner actually fought the Prussian government. This 
teacher in a girl’s school in Berlin who dedicated his ferocious book to 
“My darling Marie Doehnhardl” was really only playing around with 
wishes, with verbalisms. Far from dealing with such hard realities as the 
Prussian police, Stirner’s Egotism was a mere corollary of the doctrine of 
Free Will which was his starting point and from which he spun out his 
absolutes and his categoric imperatives. 

Since free will could be reduced so easily to solipsism (i.e., nothing 
exists save ME), how easy it was for the German philistine, believer in free 
will, to change the eighteenth-century Declaration of the Rights of Man 
to the nineteenth-century Declaration of the Rights of Me and Mine, 
to thunder out: “Freedom means for ME to be freel I am entitled to every¬ 
thing which I have power to take or to do.” Evidently the German Revo¬ 
lution of 1848 was nigh at hand by which the rulers would be faced 

^ This and the following quotations are from Stirncr’s book: The "Ego and Us Own (1844). 

^ Quoted by Munroc Smith: Out of Their Own Mouths, p. i. 
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directly by these people and wherein, in proportion as the middle bourgeois 
layers of Liberalism became impotent, the petty bourgeoisie would be com¬ 
piled to assume a ferocious ideology. 

From this abstract point of view Stirner approached all social questions. 
Although he polemized against abstraction and the domination of indi¬ 
viduals by an “abstract” idea, German that he was, he could not get away 
from abstraction himself. To Stirner, an “abstraction” meant anything out¬ 
side of himself. Thus Stirner “subtracted” society and made an “abstraction” 
of himself and his ego. 

To Stirner, every State was a despotism: the Prussian State, of course, 
since it was not operated for the German petty businessman; the English 
democratic State, also, since it also was taking wealth away from the petty 
owner. States in general, democratic as well as dictatorial, did not exist 
for the protection of the “little fellow” who was constantly being used to 
fight others’ battles, but who, in turn, was too impotent to dominate any¬ 
body else. Also, Communism was despotism, since Communism meant 
the rule of the proletariat and the socialization of the property of the 
small burgher. “The dispute about the right of property is violently waged. 
The Communists maintain that the earth belongs properly to him who 
cultivates it; and the products of the same to those who produce them. I 
maintain it belongs to him who knows how to take it.” Thus spake 
Lehrer Zarathustra-Schmidt. 

Yet Stirner was not oblivious to the great upheavals taking place around 
him, the first stirrings of the German proletariat, the Chartist movements, 
the rumblings of the revolution of 1848 that was soon to break out. In oppo¬ 
sition to Weitling’s Communist authoritarianism, he wrote: “The laborers 
have the most enormous power in their hands, and, if they once become 
thoroughly conscious of it and use it, nothing would withstand them; 
they would only have to stop labor, regard the product of labor as theirs 
and enjoy it. This is the sense of the labor disturbances which show them¬ 
selves here and there. The State rests on the slavery of labor. If labor 
becomes free, the State is lost.” 

Since labor was trying to become free, and since the State was dis¬ 
integrating, why should not the petty bourgeoisie try to imitate labor.? Why 
should not they too become “free” of the State? Yet, to the petty pro¬ 
prietor, “freedom” could not be conceived as outside, but only as entirely 
within the framework of individualism. Choked as he was by all the his¬ 
torical forces around him, he could not help but wish: If only I were let 
alone! 

To the bourgeois Liberal, in control of State power, individualism, 
while real, was not an end in itself, but only a means of securing his power, 
and only a means to “freedom.” To the desperate petty bourgeois, who was 
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losing ihe market and yet was boimd to the market, it seemed that it was 
not individualism in general that was beating him down, but the monopo¬ 
lies and privileges that had no place in “ideal" and “genuine” individualism. 
His struggle for bread and security took on the form of a struggle for 
“genuine” individualism. Even “freedom,” that is. State power, was only 
a means to achieving that individualism which would guarantee that 
his property would not be taken away. 

Thus, Stirner was quite ready to sacrifice “freedom” to attain indi¬ 
vidualism. For that matter, the petty bourgeois in Germany could not 
obtain real political freedom. This is one reason why, under the police 
laws, he did not dare stress seizure of State power for himself, but only 
individualist egotism. In spite of all his reckless words, what Stirner asked 
for was merely such a reform of the Prussian society as to allow the “litde 
man” a better distribution of the national income. 

German intellectuals of the day evinced an excited interest in the works 
of the semi-materialist, Feuerbach, who had refuted the idealistic dialectic 
of the Hegelians and had substituted for it a sort of materialism in which 
Man, humanity, was made the center of things. The materialism of 
Feuerbach was itself of an idealistic nature, however, in which he dealt 
not with Man concretely, but with Man abstracdy. In actuality, Feuerbach 
had devised a new sort of warm-hearted religion in which the welfare of 
humanity as a whole was the goal of the activity of each person. To those 
who substitute the vague concept “people” for the exact idea of “class,” 
such a theory is convenient and even necessary. 

Stirner, as the representative of the “little man” in Germany, was able 
to fit in with this stream of thought. Yes! Man was the center of things; 
not man in general, but the individual man in abstract. To abstract 
humanity, Stirner counterposed the abstract Ego. Whereas Feuerbach, 
like the ordinary Liberal, was essentially a moralist; to Stirner, no set of 
morals save that w'hich would benefit the particular Ego could be con¬ 
sidered by an individual. And with the slogan “We must not erect any 
truth into a master over ourselves,” Stirner erected his own theory of the 
unmorality of the Ego and its isolation from social forces. 

In this respect, too, the Neo-Hegelian Stirner goes beyond Kant. Start¬ 
ing from Kantian Free Will, Stirner abandoned the cautions, the morality, 
and ethics of Kant. Thereby the Anarchist broke violently from the Lib¬ 
eral who was constantly mouthing the need of ethics and social control. 
Stirner was able to see and to denounce the hypocrisy of those who, with 
the words “ethics” and “morality,” are but the agents of the ruling powers 
to keep the masses down. 

Had Stirner been in the position of the Liberals rising to power, like 
them, he would have tried to show the superior morality of the class 
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coming to power, and, by means of the arguments of morality, have tried 
to lay the base for the seizure of power. It is typical of the hopelessness 
of the cause of the petty-bourgeoisie that the arguments of morality were 
given up entirely. The proletariat, on the contrary, has ample use for the 
moral argument to expose and to denounce the morals of the ruling class 
and thus to prepare the way for its own rule. 

In this lack of morality, in this “duty” of each person ruthlessly to 
brush aside any one that stands in the way of his individual ego, we can 
note in passing a superficial resemblance between Stirner and Nietzsche, 
and the connection between the Anarchist and the East Pomeranian Junker 
and Prussian Fascist whose representative and forerunner respectively 
Nietzsche was.^ 

^It is P. Kropotkin, no less, who calls Nietzsche an Anarchist. See his Modem Science 
and Anarchism (reprinted in Vanguard Press Edition under title Revolutionary Pamphlets of 
Kropotkin, 1937). This is also the view of William Bailie in his Josiah Warren, p. xxxii. 



IX. MUTUALISM 


I 

N either Godwin nor Stirncr had any considerable organized 
following. This was not the case, however, with the “father” of 
French Anarchism, Proudhon.^ Proudhon’s influence lasted 
from the Revolution of 1848 to the Paris Commune of 1871, and marked 
a transition from the Liberal-Anarchism prevalent before 1848 to the 
Communist-Anarchism that dominated the field later. 

The revolutions of 1848 in Europe were decidedly exemplary of the law 
of uneven development. In France, it was the proletariat, immature and 
confused, that carried forward the traditions of the French Revolution of 
the preceding century and forced the establishment of the Second Republic. 
In Germany and Middle Europe, it was the mass of toilers, the inchoate 
party of plebeians and small property holders from whom the proletariat 
had not as yet definitely separated so as to form a decisive element, that 
bore the brunt of the fighting. In the revolutions of 1848 we first see the 
complicated interrelations between the proletarian and the democratic revo¬ 
lutions classically twine themselves together. 

In the preceding centuries, it had been the bourgeoisie itself that had 
helped to take the lead in initiating and giving theoretical direction to the 
forces tending towards revolution. After 1848, it was the people who had 
to initiate the revolutionary movement even against the bourgeoisie, though 
that revolution might ultimately be only bourgeois. In 1848, in the countries 
of Middle Europe where modern capitalism was beginning to show its 
power, it was the lower middle classes, aided by the modest beginnings 
of a proletariat, that took the lead and from the very beginning attempted, 
not only to defeat the old feudal remnants, but immediately to introduce 
that democracy into bourgeois rule that would give control to the small 
owners, the small agrarian, the shopkeeper, the artisan, the handicraftsman, 
the small entrepreneur and such. And it was from these economic classes 
that Anarchism drew its life. 

The European revolutions of 1848 were extremely important, if only 
from the point of view of the relations between proletariat and peasantry. 
In these revolutions the modern proletariat appears for the first time as an 

1 Proudhon born 1809, died 1865. He wrote What is Property? (1840-1841), Philosophy 
of Misery (1846), and other works. 
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independent force mobilized in its own parties and articulating, in Eng¬ 
land, France, and Germany, its own interests and aims with its own 
slogans. While the advanced workers in one place might be willing to ally 
themselves with the Liberal bourgeoisie in their struggle against Feudalism, 
they never ceased for a single instant to instill into the working class the 
clearest possible recognition of the hostile antagonism between bourgeoisie 
and proletariat. In another place, the workers might join with the demo¬ 
cratic petty bourgeoisie against both bourgeois and aristocrat. And yet, in 
all their struggles, the proletarians were able to draw the lessons of the 
differences between proletariat and petty bourgeoisie. In the insurrections 
it was the working classes of the towns that made up the real fighting 
bodies. They found the small property classes great in boasting but futile 
in action, and very reluctant to jeopardize any part of their little property. 

In the course of these revolutions, the working class became aware that 
it was the fate of all revolutions that any union of different classes could 
not subsist long, and that no sooner was the victory gained against the 
common enemy than the victors became divided among themselves into 
different camps and turned their weapons against each other. The pro¬ 
letariat watched its ally, the petty bourgeoisie, as it would an enemy. And 
it was in the course of these revolutions that it was able for the first time 
in history to organize a Communist League, at the head of which stood 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 

The revolutions of 1848 were the first signs that capitalism was indeed 
now world-wide, bringing in its train world-wide crises and convulsions, 
more or less sharp according to the law of uneven development in the 
respective countries. The world economic crisis of 1847 was the basic cause 
for the heightening of all social antagonisms to the breaking point, although 
each country was affected differently. 

In England, a virile Chartist movement was organized. This Chartist 
movement, however, was handicapped by the superior power of the 
English bourgeoisie and was diluted by a large number of petty bourgeois 
democratic elements, headed by the industrialist capitalists, who wanted to 
extend the franchise so that they could dominate the other sections of the 
ruling classes. Thus Chartism was not able to advance beyond Radical 
Populism. The proletariat was not so desperate as to turn to Communism, 
nor the small propertied elements to Anarchism. It was Liberalism in a 
more extreme form that prevailed throughout the movement, save for a 
small Left Wing which was communistic. 

In France, the crisis of 1847 was but the last of a whole series of events 
that had put a tremendous strain upon the government of Louis Philippe, 
itself a product of the July Revolution of 1830. Preceding the crisis there 
had taken place in 1845-46 great potato and crop failures which had forced 
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a rise in prices and a large increase in business failures and general busi¬ 
ness risks on the Continent. To this must be added the fact that the French 
State, manipulated by a shameless clique of financiers and plunderers, was 
heavily in debt, with the court brazenly flouring its luxurious orgies before 
the masses. From all sides, therefore, especially as the government did not 
represent the entire French bourgeoisie but only the aristocracy of finance— 
the manufacturing elements, the petty bourgeoisie and the proletariat being 
wholly outside the government—there issued a demand for a cheap govern¬ 
ment and a more democratic one. The poorer elements, in addition, came 
out for the end of the Monarchy and the establishment of a Republic, 
the workers on the extreme Left stressing the point that the Republic must 
decide as its first task what to do with the new offspring capitalism had 
left on the doorsteps of France, namely unemployment. 

Up to about 1833, only handicrafts and little workshops had existed 
generally in France. But under the bourgeois King Louis Philippe, indus¬ 
tries speedily developed, to the great detriment of domestic industry. By 
1866 there were about eleven million persons, or 29 per cent of the total 
population of thirty-seven million, who were dependent upon industry for 
a living.^ 

In the countryside, in 1850, of a population of thirty-six million in 
France, twenty-four million were occupied with agriculture; in i860, almost 
I per cent of the landowners (50,000) were large holders, 90 per cent 
(5,000,000) were small and only 9 per cent (500,000) medium or average. 

The revolution of 1848 was the first in which the modern development 
of over-production coincident with increased pauperization and unemploy¬ 
ment of the masses became a paramount issue. Capitalism was driving the 
petty bourgeoisie from direct ownership of the means of production; it 
was locking the workers out of the factories. 

Under such circumstances it was no wonder that the masses began to 
revive the traditions of the Jacobins of the French Revolution and to call 
for a sort of egalitarianism, i. e., that none should have a surplus while 
others starve; that, in a country where the petty bourgeoisie weighed so 
heavily, both in the city and in the country, this egalitarianism should pre¬ 
dominate in all sections of the toilers. This philosophy induced the slo¬ 
gans “The right to work” and “unemployment insurance,” and led both 
Proudhon and Louis Blanc to formulate schemes whereby the government 
would be but the agency of the lower classes. 

The French working class was too weak to carry through its own 
revolution and to formulate clearly its demand for the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. It is true that, following its demand for a Republic with social 
reforms, it did attempt to storm the citadels; the terrible June Days, pro- 

^ Sec S. Y. Lu: The Political Theories of P. /. Proudhon, p. 21. 
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voked by the ruling class, resulted. The proletariat received a decisive 
defeat, and in the end was forced to allow the petty bourgeoisie to take 
the lead and to carry on the struggle. 

This independent attempt on the part of the working class of Paris 
brought into sharpest relief the difference between the situations of the 
man ufa cturing capitalists in England and in France. Compared with their 
British rivals, the largest French manufacturers were really petty bourgeois. 
In England, manufacturers like Cobden and Bright, fighting for the dom¬ 
ination of industrial as against merchant and finance capital, could be found 
at the very head of the crusade against the bank and stock exchange 
aristocracy. This state of affairs could not prevail in France, since in France 
it was not industry but agriculture that was dominant. To enforce their 
interests, the French manufacturers were too weak to take the leadership 
of a movement and dominate it like the English; soon after the February, 
1848 revolution in France, they realized this all too well. They quickly 
perceived they could not control the government. In June, they were forced 
to wimess the proletariat, the very workers from their own shops, make 
their first glorious attempt to seize the power of the entire State apparatus 
of France. “The manufacturer, in France, necessarily became one of the 
most fanatical members of the party of order. The impairment of his profit 
by high finance, what is that as compared with the elimination of profit 
by the proletariat?”^ 

Thus, as the French bourgeoisie swung violently to the Right and re¬ 
fused to fight even for the bourgeois revolution, the petty bourgeoisie was 
forced to do what might ideally have been conceived as the task of the 
bourgeoisie. Similarly, the French workman, swamped by the petty bour¬ 
geoisie, could do only that which, normally, would have been the job of 
the petty bourgeoisie to accomplish. Thus there was no class that could pose 
the task of the proletariat itself, the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. The 
Revolution of 1848, therefore, did not solve the problems of labor and 
capital; it only cleared the ground, wiped out all illusions, and posited the 
struggle between labor and capital as the question of the future. 

2 

Anarchism, Socialism, and Communism, as great mass movements, all 
spring from these historic days of 1848 and color all the Populist move¬ 
ments of the time. At least so far as Continental Europe was concerned, 
the people were forced to break violently from Liberalism, and although 
Liberal ideas continued to pervade strata of the poor, more and more the 

^ Karl Marx: Clots Struggles in France, p. 15s and following. (Henry Kuhn transla¬ 
tion. 1924.) 
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masses were forced to take a different orientation and a different direction. 
In this period, Anarchism in Europe lost its last vestiges of open Liberal 
connections, so far as its masses of followers are concerned. 

In Germany, too, this shift away from Liberalism was very apparent. 
There the feudal system of tenure still prevailed to a considerable degree, 
the feudal classes officering the army, and ruling the government as a special 
non-taxed group. The German bourgeoisie was neither so rich nor so con¬ 
centrated as the French, since French and English competition had de¬ 
stroyed the old manufactures of Germany and the new manufactures had 
not yet become strong. It was only after the Napoleonic wars that modern 
capitalism began to grow in Germany; it was only in 1844 that the first 
great strike of workmen broke out. Germany had no large manufacturing 
and trading centers like London or Paris, etc. The great mass of the 
nation were small traders and shopkeepers, working people and peasants. 
Of this mass in the cities, the small trading elements were exceedingly 
numerous and important. With the lack of big industry, dependent as the 
towns had been upon the trade of the courts, these petty bourgeois elements 
made up the majority in the larger towns. The workers themselves were 
exceedingly backward and could not attain the independent position that 
had been taken by the French.^ 

Just as the emancipation of the German peasantry had to come from 
without, from the French Revolution, so the emancipation of the German 
workers, in this period of history, could come only from without—from 
the June Revolution in Paris, 1848, With the decisive defeat of the prole¬ 
tarians in Paris, the proletariat all over Europe had to retreat; it made no 
further general attempts to lead the Revolution, but had to follow the 
petty bourgeoisie as best it could. 

In Germany a people’s “Democratic” Party arose. Its Right Wing wanted 
a democratic monarchy, its Left Wing, a federal republic. The proletariat, 
whose advance guard was organized in a separate proletarian party, pro¬ 
posed the demand for a unified republic as the first step towards a work¬ 
ers’ rule in Germany. The conscious working class elements in Germany 
knew from the very beginning that they were taking up arms in a struggle 
which directly had nothing to do with the abolition of the wages system, 
but they followed the effective policy of supporting the democratic elements 
wherever they could. 

Between the two groups, however, there was a great schism, as large, 
in a sense, as the gap between Anarchism and Communism. This was 
classically examined by the Communist League under Karl Marx. We give 
here an extended quotation of the views of this body because nowhere else 
has the case been so well put and the Communist line of action so well dis- 

^ See Kail Marx: Revolution and Counter-Revolution, Fnediich Engels wrote most of this. 
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tinguished from that proposed by Proudhon and the Proudhonists of the 
period. 

“The petty bourgeois democratic parly in Germany is very powerful. 
It embraces not only the great majority of the town population, the small 
traders and craftsmen, but also the peasantry and the agricultural labourers 
insofar as the latter have not yet come into contact with the proletariat 
of the towns. The revolutionary working class acts in agreement with the 
party as long as it is a question of fighting and overthrowing the Aristo¬ 
cratic-Liberal coalition; in all other things the revolutionary working class 
must act independently. 

“The democratic petty bourgeoisie, far from desiring to revolutionize ihc 
whole society, are aiming only at such changes of the social conditions as 
would make their life in existing society more comfortable and profitable. 
They are for a reduction of national expenditure, a decrease in bureaucracy, 
taxation burden to be placed upon the capitalists and landlords, usury to 
be wiped out, state banks and cheap credits to be established, feudal land 
remnants to be abolished and a democratic constitution organized, for 
reform of inheritance and legacy laws, etc. Some may even desire the 
nationalization of public services and many industries. 

“As to the workingmen—well, they should remain wage workers; 
for whom, however, the Democratic party would procure higher wages, 
better labour conditions, and a secure existence. The democrats hope to 
achieve that pardy through State and municipal management and through 
welfare institutions. In short, they hope to bribe the working class into 
quiescence, and thus to weaken their revolutionary spirit by momentary 
concessions and comforts. 

“The democratic demands can never satisfy the party of the proletariat. 
While the democratic petty bourgeoisie would like to bring the revolution 
to a close as soon as their demands are more or less complied with, it is 
our interest and our task to make the revolution permanent, to keep it 
going until all the ruling and possessing classes are deprived of power, 
the governmental machinery occupied. ... With us it is not a matter of 
reforming private property, but of abolishing it, . . . 

“It is a matter of course that in the future sanguinary conflicts, as in all 
previous ones, the working men by their courage, resolution, and self- 
sacrifice will form the main force in the attainment of victory. As hitherto, 
so in the coming struggle, the petty bourgeoisie as a whole will maintain 
an attitude of delay, irresolution and inactivity as long as possible, in 
order that, as soon as victory is assured, they may arrogate it to themselves 
and call upon the workers to remain quiet, return to work, avoid so-called 
excesses, and thus to shut off the workers from the fruits of victory. . . . 
The workers must not be swept off their feet by the general elation and 
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enthusiasm for the new order of things which usually follow upon street 
battles; they must quench all ardour by a cool and dispassionate concep¬ 
tion of the new conditions, and must manifest open distrust of the new 
Government. 

“Beside the oflScial Government they must set up a revolutionary work¬ 
ers’ Government, either in the form of local executives and communal 
councils, or workers’ clubs or workers’ committees, so that the bourgeois 
democratic Governments not only immediately lose all backing among the 
workers, but from the commencement find themselves under the super¬ 
vision and threats of authorities, behind whom stands the entire mass of 
the working class. In short, from the first moment of victory we must no 
longer direct our distrust against the beaten reactionary enemy, but against 
our former allies, against the party who are now about to exploit the com¬ 
mon victory for their own ends only.’’^ 

3 

Only by keeping in mind the stirring events in the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century and the evolution of class relationships in the respective 
countries, can we understand the background and the development of the 
Anarchism of Proudhon. In this environment Proudhon lived and worked. 

Standing entirely upon the foundation of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Sis- 
mondi, and the other bourgeois economists, Proudhon undertook to show 
the inhumanity of the capitalist system. The bourgeoisie had constantly 
affirmed that they rested their economic structure upon the principle of 
free contract. Proudhon exposed the fact that nowhere is the contract free, 
although it should be free. Wages were supposed to be freely contracted 
for; in reality they were determined by external laws. Buying and selling, 
trade in general, were supposed to be free; in fact, they were interfered 
with by those who had property. By private property, Proudhon meant 
the ability to enjoy monopoly and privilege. Proudhon was not against 
private property—^his famous statement that “property is robbery” simply 
meant that privilege was robbery, that property had come to mean not only 
mere possession but monopoly privileges. The private property of privilege 
called forth and commanded the State and the government and, in order 
actually to establish free competition, free trade, and free contract, the 
government itself, instrument of privilege and monopoly must be abolished. 

This fear of privilege and monopoly, so characteristic of the middle 
class, was the essence of Proudhon’s Anarchism. Its progressive element 
was his hatred for the growing large-scale bourgeoisie whose chief instru- 

^ This quotation and the preceding ones are from Karl Marx’s “Address to the Communist 
League (March, 1850),” reprinted in pamphlet form under the heading Two Speeches and 
also to be found in Labour Monthly, Vol. Ill, No. 2 (September, 1922). 
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ment was the State and government. Its reactionary element was his hatred 
for the proletariat and for revolutionary socialism. His attempt to purge 
capitalism of its “evils” forced him to flounder, hopelessly entangled in his 
own contradicdons. 

By this time, the bourgeoisie had also turned to “socialism.” The utopian 
Socialists (Owenite.s, Saint-Simonians) were criticising strongly the present 
competitive capitalist system, and urging the peaceful end of competition 
through widespread co-operation of the workers. Peaceful co-operation 
would be able to conquer monopoly privilege. The co-operative move¬ 
ment would regenerate the workers, give them jobs, and move the world 
to socialism. Nor would such a movement necessarily be forced to disdain 
the State; it could even call upon the State to grant it subsidies so that it 
could be launched properly and put upon a firm basis. Such was the 
proposal of Louis Blanc, for example. 

The bourgeoisie had won power in the name of “liberty” and in the 
interests of all humanity. Why should not the appeal be made to the bour¬ 
geoisie to change the system so that humanity should really benefit and 
“liberty” really be obtained.? Alas, the revolution of 1848 put an end to 
all naive illusions! The French government took up the plans of Louis 
Blanc only to use Blanc to behead the revolution. According to Louis Blanc, 
the State was to control production, organize social workshops, and end 
competition. The shops themselves were not to be owned by the State, 
but were to be established through loans, the State merely to guarantee the 
interest. Instead, the French bourgeois government organized National 
Workshops in which the unemployed were put to work in unproductive 
enterprises and in which the goveriuncnt tried to win over the unemployed 
as a governmental paid force against the rest of the workers generally. The 
formation of these governmental shops was for the sole purpose of dis¬ 
crediting the whole idea of socialization and co-operation, and was part 
of the government’s own counter-revolutionary program. 

The petty bourgeoisie completely swallowed these utopian proposals 
to end competition while allowing private property to remain in the means 
of production. They thus showed themselves incapable of emancipating 
themselves from the ideology of the bourgeoisie. On all sides they were 
beginning to realize (with Louis Blanc and Proudhon) that competition 
was leading to monopoly. And they wept over their impending ruin.^ 
The way out was to end monopoly and the way to end monopoly was, 

^ Or as Proudhon put it; “I have wept over the poor workman, whose daily bread is 
already sufficiently uncertain and who has now suffered misery (or many years. ... I have 
mourned over the bourgeois, whose ruin I have witnessed and who has been driven to bank¬ 
ruptcy and goaded to opposition o( the proletariat. My personal inclination is to sympathize 
with the bourgeois but a natural antagonism to his ideas and the play of circumstances have 
made me his opponent.” (See Gidc and Rist; HisSory of Economic Doctrines, p. 307.) 
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economically, through the formation of mutual voluntary co-operative 
efforts, and politically, through the end of all privileges and the abolition 
of all government wliidi could be only the instrument of privilege. 

Typical of these petty bourgeois, Proudhon saw the key to the economic 
structure of society not in the productive process but in the process of 
distribution and of circulation. The chief enemy was the banks, and the 
chief task was to destroy the monopoly of banking. This was easy to 
proclaim in a country where the factories were not large and the dominant 
ruling clique was made up of the financial elements of the country. To 
blame finance and money and not capitalism generally was peculiarly ap¬ 
propriate for the Frenchmen at this time. 

In order to counter the banking monopoly, Proudhon advocated “free 
banking.” Instead of the State’s giving the right solely to certain individu¬ 
als to issue the circulating medium, Proudhon affirmed the unlimited right 
of each individual to issue notes on the basis of the goods that he might 
have and to use these notes as currency. Proudhon’s plan consisted of the 
formation of an Exchange Bank which would issue notes equal to the value 
of the goods turned in, notes which would circulate as far as possible as 
currency. Because each person could get unlimited credit by the simple 
means of giving his goods as security, Proudhon thought in this way the 
“little man” could rid himself of that nightmare, interest; with the abolition 
of interest would fall rent and profit, as well. Thus the class struggle would 
be liquidated peacefully. 

The question would arise, of course, how to arrive at an estimate of the 
value of the goods turned in by each person? If goods were to sell at their 
value, according to Proudhon, who, following Ricardo and the utopian 
Socialists, defined value as labor, then one would have to find out how 
many hours of labor the goods cost and pay in notes that would enable 
the person to buy goods worth an equivalent number of hours. Thus every 
man’s labor time would equal every other man’s labor time. Here, then, 
was a scheme, like the scheme of Robert Owen and the other Utopians, of 
doing away with money or the monopoly of money, and substituting, 
instead of the hard reality of gold and silver, the paper dreams of labor 
notes. 

It is precisely the advance of capitalism, the rise of big industry over 
backward inefficient industry, that constantly brings home the lesson to 
the little fellow that his days are numbered, that his hard arduous toil does 
not equal the toil of other far more efficient organizations embodied in 
large corporations and trusts. Big industry crowds out little industry. Little 
industry cries out in pain; it strives to prevent the victory of monopoly, 
that is, the squeezing out of the little fellow by the stronger big fellow; 
it denounces privilege and declares that "competition must be preserved 
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at all costs.” Gold becomes the root of all evil, and it is the cross of gold 
that must be destroyed. Certainly, the little fellow is crucified upon the 
cross of gold, but to destroy gold as the measure of value or as the medium 
of circulation would be to destroy the commodity market itself, and to 
destroy the market would be to destroy capitalism. To try to retain capital¬ 
ism and yet destroy the market, this was the Sisyphus task attempted by 
the Utopians. 

To make every man’s hour equal to every other man’s hour would be 
to destroy competition; there would be then no way for one person to 
underbid or to undersell another and thus win the market for himself. 
If each person could obtain money or credit notes equal to money for the 
articles that he possessed, without the necessity of selling them, then it 
would follow that any person could manufacture anything and, so long 
as it cost labor to create it, he could demand recompense for it. Only 
through the anarchy of the market, however, do independent producers 
become aware that society has produced a surfeit of this or that article. 
The fluctuations of the market, the hectic price ranges, the feverish pros¬ 
perity and panics, these are the only instruments by means of which society 
as a whole can ascertain whether it should change to this or that produc¬ 
tive process. This anarchy of the market, which is the decisive social regu¬ 
lator under capitalism, presupposes that before individual labor is able to 
become socially necessary labor, the goods embodying this labor must be 
sold and sold for the universal equivalent, the social measure of all value, 
i.c., money, gold. 

The utopia of Proudhon was the cry of the French petty bourgeois for 
an “ordered capitalism,” an “ordered” competition, a capitalist world with¬ 
out the economic chaos which was leading to the political and social 
upheavals which the petty bourgeois feared and hated and by which he 
realized he wotild be destroyed. 

In Proudhon’s ideal system, all were petty bourgeois and all petty bour¬ 
geois were successful and secure. Just as the proletariat declares that under 
socialism all will be workers and thus the class struggle will be abolished, 
so did the Anarchist declare all will be petty owners and thus the class 
struggle ended. Proudhon here is but the logical continuator of the Enrages, 
Jacobins gone mad. 

All were to be individual owners. Following this line, Proudhon was 
led to attack absentee landlordism and to propose the taking over of land 
not actually used. Not that Proudhon stood for expropriation without com¬ 
pensation. On the contrary he advocated payment to the owners of the full 
value of the land, the value to be calculated by assuming that the rent 
collected annually equalled five per cent of the total value.^ 

^P. J. Proudhon: General Idea of lie Revolution in the Nineteenth Century, pp. 194-197. 
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To Proudhon, the real representative of the laboring class was the 
individual producer; in his fight to prevent the individual owner’s being 
crowded from his shop or farm, Proudhon thought he was fighting for 
labor as a whole. This was understandable in a country where the prole¬ 
tariat was small, where the laborer in fact was the handicraftsman, the 
artisan, that is, an individual possessor to a large degree. And it is true, 
as we have seen, that the proletariat was intimately allied to that group 
which was so much the larger mass in the continental countries, the petty 
bourgeois. Further, no one could help but be impressed with the hard toil 
that the individual small property holder had to expend constandy in order 
to retain his property. However, instead of realizing that the small property 
holder’s day was done, Proudhon and Anarchists of his type believed that 
they could reverse the wheels of progress so as to transform both proletariat 
and trustified capital into the litde industry and shop once again. 

Picturing the hard-working petty proprietor of France, especially the 
farmer, Proudhon naturally attacked the Communists for wanting to social¬ 
ize the means of production. In all of their programs, the Communists had 
drawn a sharp distinction between the means of production and the prod¬ 
uct, and had declared that not the latter but only the former was capital. 
Proudhon, like the French peasant, however, asserted that the product 
was also capital; thus he was forced into the definition of Adam Smith 
that capital is only stored-up labor and does not involve the element of 
exploitation. 

In his defense of the individual owner, Proudhon had to make a severe 
attack against all associations. Trade unions were anathema to him. Strikes 
should not be permitted. Proudhon developed the thought that no perma¬ 
nent gain could accrue to strikers from striking, since a wage increase 
would simply mean that general prices would rise to take up the increased 
costs. Proudhon had no conception of the fact that the interests of capital 
and labor are antagonistic, that profit comes from unpaid labor, the unpaid 
product of the laborer, and that the more the worker is paid, generally 
speaking, and all other basic condidons remaining the same, the smaller 
will be the profit. While opposed to trade unions, Proudhon preached the 
organization of voluntary co-operatives and of mutual aid; he constantly 
stressed as the only tolerable associations, co-operatives among the pro¬ 
ducers, city and country, and free banking credit schemes for the possessor 
generally. 

Attacking the proletariat, attacking monopoly, Proudhon was led to 
attack all authority, whether autocratic, democratic, or communistic. As 
for democracy and universal suffrage, he wrote, “What need have I of 
proxies, any more than of representadves?” “I reject all presumptive author¬ 
ity, all indirect solutions; I recognize no star-chamber; I desire to negoti- 
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ate directly individually, for myself; universal suffrage is in my eyes nothing 
but a lottery.” ^ 

The rise of the proletariat and the terrible June Days had frightened 
the petty bourgeois, and we can understand Proudhon’s fear of democracy. 
He realized that from now on democracy would be only an arena for the 
intensified fighting of the historic social classes. Furthermore, just at this 
time democracy had given way to Napoleon III, who, peculiarly enough, 
had become dictator and Emperor precisely through the mechanism of' 
democracy and the mandate of the people. In the light of the ignominious 
end of the revolutions of 1848, it was natural for Proudhon to lose faith 
in the people themselves and in the possibility of democracy as a progressive 
type of State. 

Proudhon was no revolutionist. What he wanted was the peaceful sup¬ 
pression one after the other of all fimctions of government. In a letter to 
Marx, May 17, 1846, he confesses his antipathy to revolution and his desire 
to fight it.® After the revolution of 1848 was definitely over and Napoleon 
III had taken the helm, Proudhon turned more and more to the Right. 
He became a Mutualist, preaching voluntary co-operation in economics 
and federalism in politics. His idea of “ordered Anarchism,” he confessed, 
was but an ideal which could not be realized; and the next best goal was 
local autonomy. So Proudhon, like Godwin, constantly seeking “justice” 
and finding it in the middle class, degenerated into the mere Liberal- 
Radical. And here we must leave him.® 

rThe same, pp. 140-141. 

^ See Gide and Rist, work cited, p. 320, footnote. 

* “Nevertheless his attacks on religion, the church, etc., ere of great merit in his own 
country at a time when the French socialists thought it desirable to show by their religiosity 
how superior they were to the bourgeois Volcaireanism of the eighteenth century and the 
German godlessness of the nineteenth. If Peter the Great defeated Russian barbarism by 
barbarity, Proudhon did his best to defeat French phrasemongering by phrases. His woik on 
the coup d'etat, in which he flirts with Louis Bonaparte and, in fact, strives to make him 
palatable to the French workers, and his last work, written against Poland, in which for 
the greater glory of the tsar he expresses the most imbecile cynicism, must be characterised as 
not merely bad but base productions; of a baseness which corresponds, however, to the petty 
bourgeois point of view.” (The Correspondence of Marx and Engels (International Edition), 

P- t75-) Louis Bonaparte was Napoleon, Proudhon was Rousseau-Voltaire. 



X. AMERICAN LIBERAL-ANARCHISM 


I 

T he classic land for the efBorescence and experimentations of 
bourgeois Liberal-Anarchism was America. If bourgeois Anar¬ 
chism called for free land, free capital, free labor, and free ex¬ 
change, what country could appear more favorable than the United States? ^ 
Indeed, in a country where Liberalism could afford to appear as Radical¬ 
ism, could there be a sharp line drawn between Liberalism and Liberal- 
Anarchism? The conditions of American life not only had forced men into 
a certain pattern of individualism, but had also compelled them to idealize 
this individualism and to make it an end in itself. It was in the United 
States that the development of State versus Individual had reached its 
sharpest point. Liberalism and Liberal-Anarchism could well blend into 
one another. 

With Godwin, Anarchism had been argued for social reasons, for the 
welfare of society. With Stirner, Anarchism had been turned into more 
philistine egotism under a metaphysical guise. With the Americans, An¬ 
archism turned practical and was actually put to work as a doctrine of 
individualism. Anarchism became the very apotheosis of individualism. Its 
credo was the “Sovereignty of the Individual,” a sovereignty which was 
being encroached upon by State, Law, and Government. Significantly 
enough, only after the first real capitalist economic crisis did Liberalism 
begin to feel the need to turn into Liberal-Anarchism. The devastating 
crisis of 1837 which caused such acute distress was the first sign that Amer¬ 
ica would not escape the cataclysms of Europe and that the “litde man” 
here, too—and America had been the classic happy hunting ground of the 
“little man” for so long a time—was doomed to go. With the first pinch of 
world competition, the petty bourgeoisie began to fear that their labor 
inevitably would be deemed inefficient and that they themselves were 
destined to become discarded. This realization only drove them all the 
more to attempt to defend whatever "sovereignty” was left to them, namely, 
the sovereignty of individualism. 

Among the very first theoreticians of the sovereignty of the individual 

^ See D. D. Lum: Economics of Anarchy. 
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was Stephen Pearl Andrews ^ who deduced his conclusions from a study 
of “Natural Law.” In his case, this meant a study of the actual wilderness 
and the natural forces arotmd him. To him, “The doctrine of the Sover¬ 
eignty of the individual—^in one sense itself a principle—grows out of the 
still more fundamental principle of ‘Individuality,’ which pervades univer¬ 
sal nature. Individuality is positively the most fundamental and universal 
principle which the finite mind seems capable of discovering, and the best 
image of the infinite.” ® Thus individuality became the essential law of 
order, conformity became absolutely impossible, and all government would 
have to pass away. To support individualism by the Law of Individuality 
in Nature—could anyone have done this better than an American? 

It is to this same type of Anarchism that Thoreau adhered. As a pro¬ 
found naturalist, a true son of this immense continent where sheriffs and 
police of the State had only just now set foot and defiled the land, or so 
it seemed, Thoreau could not fail to be impressed with the smallness of 
society as compared with the vastness of nature. Not only in comparison 
with geography but also in comparison with the individual, the State 
seemed insignificant. The individual had existed before the State, was 
suffering under the State; his soul, as the concrete embodiment of the 
infinite, the State would never possess. 

America, be it remembered, was a land of abundance. Any man expert 
in the wiles of nature could prosper easily, provided he was let alone. 
Thoreau could manage. A skilled mechanic and naturalist, Thoreau did not 
have to work hard to live. Why should he work, then, for others? What 
duty did he owe to others? Why should he pay allegiance to the State and 
submit to all the horrible crimes which he could see so clearly the State was 
committing upon the people? Like Walt Whitman, he represented the 
care-free spirit of American youth. In his own Liberal-Anarchistic way he 
declared war upon the State. 

He turned over the following statement to the selectmen of his town: 
“Know all men by these presents, that I, Henry Thoreau, do not wish to 
be regarded as a member of any incorporated society which I have not. 
joined.” ® “I simply wish to refuse allegiance to the State, to withdraw 
and stand aloof from it effectually. ... In fact, I quiedy declare war with 
the State, after my fashion, though I still make what use and get what 
advantage of her I can, as is usual in such cases.” * 

^ Livfd 1812-1886; wrote The True Constitution of Government in the Sovereignty 0] the 
Individual, also called the Science of Society. 

^ Quoted by Spradmg; Liberty and the Great Libertarians (Anthology), pp. 236 237. 

® Worhs, X, 151 (Houghton Mifflin edition, 1893}. 

* Works, X, 161-162. 

Compare the action of the town of Cornwall, Connecticut, which ostensibly refused to 
enter the Union after the Revolution, 
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An open declaration of war against the State! Not with the bomb and 
not through revolution, but only through withdrawal not only from the 
State but from wicked society as well. A voluntary poverty, a voluntary 
asceticism, reducing his standards to that of the Indian, marked his life, 
not because he desired to immolate himself to a cause or believed in asceti¬ 
cism for itself, but because he had turned partly Indian, because he had 
reverted to “primitive man” and was in that unique situation where 
Rousseau’s “Back to Nature” and primitiveness actually could be both 
idealized and practiced. Thoreau’s Anarchism was accomplished through 
renunciation, through pacifism, through running away from the struggle. 
This was no cowardly running away, however, but a deliberate retreat into 
the wilds of that nature which he loved and to which he was so thoroughly 
attuned. Thoreau was a high-type example of the “American Savage.”^ 

And what country in the world would have treated this declaration of 
war in the way Massachusetts did.? There was no howling of “subversive 
tendencies,” there was no campaign of destruction against the Anarchism 
which Thoreau not only was talking but trying to live. It was with the 
deepest regret that the sheriff jailed him for a day for non-payment of 
taxes. And there were many friends to get him out and to pay his tax for 
him, despite his protest. True, the child-like Anarchism of Thoreau could 
not possibly be harmful to American society; it was also true that the 
theory of “Sovereignty of the Individual” had been embedded entirely too 
long in the social consciousness for anyone in this country to become 
excited over its enunciation and its attempted practice. 

Indeed, there was plenty of patriotic precedent for the views of such 
'/narchism. The Liberal had declared: “The best government is that which 
governs least.” The Anarchist merely added: “The best government, then, is 
no government.” The American Revolution had recognized, both theoreti¬ 
cally and practically, the Right of Revolution. This implied the superiority 
of moral law to government; and, using his conscience as his guide, 
Thoreau declared his own revolution. The American Revolution, then, was 
the great inspiration for early American Anarchism! Nay, more. Anarchism 
could be said to stem from the early settlers themselves. Were not Mrs. 

I As a civilized man, Thoreau reconciled bis position through an orientalist philosophy. 
“Mv most essential progress must be to me a state of absolute rest.” (Autumn, p. 122,) 
(Also see H. A. Snyder: Thoreaa's Philosophy of Life with Spectel Consideration of the 
Influence of Hindoo Philosophy.) 

Both in his retreat to the primitive (although to Thoreau this meant the woods and not 
the farm lands) and in his dislike of society, Thoreau resembles Tolstoy. Tolstoy, too, declared 
against slavery of all kinds and that people should not take part in government. 

As a decayed Russian Czarist emissary, Tolstoy preached a pacifism that urged people 
not to refuse to pay taxes and espoused a Christian love that wanted to divert the rising 
revolutionary indignation against the Russian aristocracy on the part of the peasantry and 
workers into the care of vegetables. 
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Anne Hutchinson and Mary Dwyer in the seventeenth century perhaps the 
first Anarchistic persons to set foot upon this country? And what of the 
Quakers? In the nineteenth century, American Liberal-Anarchism simply 
broke its religious ties and stepped out in its own right. 

Thoreau’s love of nature and his advocacy of Anarchist doctrine was far 
more than an accidental combination. Just as, in America, Nature took the 
place of society and “freedom" meant nature, as “restraint” meant State and 
Society, so have many Anarchists proved that their hatred of the State 
was really the hatred of artificial society and but another side of their love 
of nature. Between certain types of American Anarchists and “Friends of 
Nature” there is very little difference. 

The American Thoreau thus was quite different from the Englishman 
Godwin who was living in a far more developed society. The Englishman 
had ridiculed the rationalization of “Natural Rights” and “Natural Law”; 
the Americans, like Thoreau, were still using the argumentations and the 
beliefs of the eighteenth century. The Englishman had carefully separated 
the concept of society from that of State and government; with Thoreau, 
society itself had disappeared and only the naked individual remained in 
all his “sovereignty.” Both Thoreau and Godwin stemmed from Liberal¬ 
ism, but how different were their LiberalismsI As different as the English 
bourgeois was from the American. Here, again, we see that Anarchism 
or at least Liberal-Anarchism was but the negative shadow that a solid 
bourgeois Liberal world was casting before it in its march. 

The Anarchism of Thoreau, however, soon came into collision with the 
great forces leading to the American Civil War. He had opposed the Mexi¬ 
can War and had been against the institution of slavery, and, as the con¬ 
flict of the Civil War became to all thinking persons more and more 
inevitable, Thoreau took his side with the Abolitionists. Prior to the Civil 
War, he had written “On Civil Disobedience.” Now he wrote, “But, to 
speak practically and as a citizen, unlike those who call themselves no¬ 
government men, I ask for, not at once no government, but AT ONCE 
a better government,” ^ and in his plea for Captain John Brown he wrote: 
“I do not wish to kill nor to be killed, but I can foresee circumstances 
in which both these things would be by me unavoidable.” ® Just as in many 
a critical moment Liberalism turned conservative, so did American Liberal- 
Anarchism turn into Liberal governraentalism. 

The struggle of the Abolitionists taught Thoreau that he could not 
run away from society nor the struggle. And while he could write, “The 
remembrance of my country spoils my walk. My thoughts are murder to 

1 Works, X, 133. 

* Works, X, 228. 
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the State and involuntarily go plotting against her," yet did he defend that 
State in its struggle against chattel slavery.^ 

Native Americans never were able to break away from this basic 
approach. Even in the latter part of the nineteenth century, Lysander 
Spooner could reach the conclusion, from a study of eternal “Natural 
Law”® and the “Science of Justice,” that all legislation whatsoever is an 
absurdity, a usurpation and a crime. From the Liberal institution of trial 
by jury Spooner could deduce that the trial by jury gives the right of 
each person to evade the law and that the jury as the palladium of liberty 
is the stronghold of the minority against the tyranny of the majority. 

2 

In America, as in France, there was developed a mutualist or rather 
a co-operative Anarchism. However, different from the French, the Ameri¬ 
cans not only had evolved a theory of a fumre state of society; they began 
to practice what they believed. Further, in contradistinction to Proudhon’s 
bank, the voluntary co-operation of the Americans had nothing whatever 
to do with the State. Finally, the whole orientation of the mutualism of 
the Americans was entirely distinct from that of the French. The French, 
driven as they were by the evil effects of competitive capitalism, had turned 
to mutualism. The petty bourgeoisie, seeing the handwriting on the wall, 
were in this manner attempting to strike back. At all times, and in spite 
of Proudhon, the mutualism of Proudhon yet spoke in the name of the 
French Nation and allied itself with those forces which could not help 
but be considered subversive in French bourgeois society. 

Nothing at all like this was apparent in the practical panaceas of Ameri¬ 
cans like Josiah Warren.® In America the sky, not the dungeon, was the 
limit. Josiah Warren was simply an unterrified democrat who carried 
democracy to its logical conclusions in the name of “Sovereignty of the 
Individual” and who believed that the individual was so far superior to 
the State that the State was not necessary. Whereas Proudhon was forced 
to struggle against the powers that be, Warren was simply building an 
utopia, one of the many that were being constructed at that time. This 
utopia was to illustrate that America was the cure for all the ills of Europe, 
was a country where inventions and patents which developed so freely 
in other sciences could arise in social science as well. Warren was an inven- 

^ Wor\s, X, 195. 

Yet Emma Goldman, so-called “revoludonary” Anarchist, could write in her book. 
Anarchism and Other Essays, p. 63, that Henry Thoreau was the greatest American Anarchist. 

^Lysander Spooner; Natural Law. See also his “Free Political Insdtutions" which is an 
abridgement of his work Trial by Jury. 

" Josiah Warren, who lived from 1798 to 1874, was the first man to use the term 
“Sovereignty of the Individual,” according to both J. S. Mill and Herbert Spencer. 
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tor, and America was known for its great inventors. Why could not Ameri¬ 
cans invent mechanical social schemes as well? 

With Proudhon, Anarchism evolved from below as a result of the 
pressure from above. With Warren, Anarchism arose as a result of lack 
of pressure from the State and government. In France the mass of agrari¬ 
ans were oppressed. In America, they were controlling the West and the 
frontiers and wished to make their interests dominate forever. In France 
the petty bourgeoisie had never tasted power; in Western America, they 
were in power. America itself had become the petty bourgeois utopia, giv¬ 
ing hope to all. French Anarchism was the antithesis of French tyranny 
and English victories of the market; American Anarchism was but the 
development of individualism to the highest point because there was no 
force capable of restraining it. That is why Americans like Warren could 
attempt to put into practice peacefully what Proudhon could have hoped to 
accomplish in France only through revolution. 

And yet, just as there was much in common between the French and 
American agrarian, so was there considerable in common between Warren 
and Proudhon. Both identified labor with the agrarian toiler or handicrafts¬ 
man who, although a petty owner, worked directly at his own means and 
tools of production. And if both wanted labor to come into its own, it 
was because labor to them was the petty bourgeois toiler and not the wage- 
earner. Since to both labor was the measure of price, the main question 
was how to regulate affairs so that laborers would not be cheated and the 
petty bourgeois toiler really would receive the equivalent in price for his 
labor embodied in his goods. To both, the problems became how to insure 
the freedom of competition and to guarantee equal exchanges. 

Both Proudhon and Warren stood against monopoly in money, land, 
tariffs, and patents; against both, naturally enough, stood the monopoly in 
money. But whereas, to Proudhon, the oppression of the poor was symbol¬ 
ized in the Bank of France, which he advocated transforming, with the 
help of the State, into the People’s Bank of Exchange, to Warren the 
monopoly that most affected him was the monopoly of the merchant in 
the rural communities, the merchant who paid the lowest price for farm 
goods and charged the farmer the highest price possible for manufactured 
goods in return. In this period of American History, in the West especially, 
not finance capital nor even industrial capital was the dominant factor, 
but merchant capital. (This situation, of course, changed after the Civil 
War.) Warren’s struggle, therefore, was primarily in the sphere of circula¬ 
tion and more specifically against the monopoly of the merchant. 

With this in mind, Warren brought forth his social invention. This was 
in the form of a “Time Store” or “Equity Store” where goods were to be 
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sold at cost, plus the time of the trader to be paid for by the time of the 
buyer. Western rural life had been familiar with exchange by barter, and 
many country stores had adopted a system whereby trapjsrs and farmers 
could bring in their products and exchange them for different products 
equivalent in value.’^ 

Warren’s Equity Store, therefore, was really nothing but a project de¬ 
signed to carry further an old American practice born of necessity. The 
peculiar feature of Warren’s experiment, however, was that the store was 
to issue labor notes for goods received, and the possessor of these notes 
could buy any goods similarly marked in the store. This w.as to put into 
effect Robert Owen’s “Labor Notes” scheme to establish iusticc and equity 
and to do away with money. Indeed. W.arren had been in the Robert 
Owen colony of “New Harmony” but had ohiected to its ’’igid suppression 
of the individual, its lack of initiative and rcsjxmsibility. Instc.id of a com¬ 
munistic utopia, Warren established on the very site of New Harmony his 
own Anarchist utopia. If Owen was the pale bourgeois reflection of the 
needs of the proletariat, Warren was their extreme antithesis. 

The Equity Stores which Warren stimulated, operated for some time 
and, having been successful with a store, Warren branched out with an 
utopian colony. This was an individualistic form of co-o}'>eration that could 
attract many, and which was different from the ph.alanslaries of Fourier 
or the communistic experiments of Owen and others. “Each owned his 
house and land, and by mutual understanding {political auihorilv was 
dispensed with. None felt responsible for the behavior of his neighlrors, 
and only aggressive or invasive conduct was resented by combined action.” " 
Alas, however, these fine utopian colonies failed and, by the lime of the 
great panic of 1857, the great invention of Warren and his colony, founded 
on his system of the Sovereignty of the Individual, had come to an end. 

In spite of his mutualism, Warren was far nearer to Liberalism than to 
the Anarchism of Proudhon. His denunciation of government was simply 
an extreme formulation of typical American Liberalism, and his reason for 
opposition to government was the belief that “There is no service under¬ 
taken by government that could not be more efficiently and more economi¬ 
cally performed by associated or individual effort. . . .” This was rugged 
individualism running rampant indeed. 

Warren opined, “A piece of land set apart for each person who tlcsircs 
it, is, I think, the first step in Civilization; and the undisturbed and exclu¬ 
sive control of it is as necessary to Security of Condition as the land itself.” 

1 See E. C. Kirkland: History of American Economic Life, p. 95. 

^Tliis and the following quotations are from William Bailie; fosiah Warren, pp. 77, 
104, 105, 130. 

At one time Warren was editor of a paper. The Peaceful Revolutionist. 
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With such an idea it was natural that Warren should have fought the 
slogan: “restore all existing wealth to its proper owners.” 

Warren did not conceive the world as dash and conflict, or, if he did, 
he wanted, like Thoreau, to run away from such a world—especially since 
the vast expanse of America could allow him to do that temporarily, at 
least. To the bourgeois socialists of the time, the problem of life was to 
achieve harmony. Communism meant harmony and harmony was the aim 
of life. Warren sincerdy bdieved that he could secure the harmonious 
results aimed at by the Communism of a Robert Owen through “equity” 
and individualism. 

3 

Bourgeois individualistic Anarchism lasted throughout the nineteenth 
century in the United States, although by the third quarter of the century it 
had given way in Europe to Communist Anarchism. The leading disciple 
of this old Liberal-Anarchism was Benjamin R. Tucker^ who, however, 
could not preserve the naive freshness of Thoreau or Warren. Tucker’s 
ideas were but the counterpart of those of Herbert Spencer, whose disciple 
Tucker was. If Warren was an “unterrified Jeffersonian,” Tucker was a 
dauntless Spencerian, following pure “science” as the former followed 
practical utopias. 

“The Anarchists are not only utilitarians, but egoists in the farthest and 
fullest sense.” ^ With this as his credo. Tucker came out for free banking, 
for free trade, for free land, land going only to the user, for capitalism and 
against all patent rights, for free love, and the abolition of any external 
will over the individual. Government was but “the subjection of the non- 
evasive individual to a will not his own.” * 

“Nor does the Anarchistic scheme furnish any code of morals to be 
imposed upon the individual. ‘Mind your own business’ is its own moral 
law. Interference with another’s business is a crime and the only crime, 
and as such may be properly resisted. In accordance with this view the 
Anarchists look upon attempts to arbitrarily suppress vice as in themselves 
crimes. They believe liberty and the resultant social well-being to be a sure 
cure for all vices. But they recognize the right of the drunkard, the gambler, 
the rake and the harlot to live their lives until they shall freely choose 
to abandon them. * Anarchism implies the right of an individual to 
stand aside and see a man murdered or a woman raped.” ® 

ifiorn 1854.of Quaker parentage. Was editor of paper, Uberty, from 1881 to 1908. 

* Ticker: Uberty, p. 23, This book is an abridged compilation of articles 

that had appeared in his paper and had been originally published under the title “Instead of 
a Book." 

® The same, p. 43. 

*The same, p. 14. 

“The same, p. 44. 
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By the time of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, bourgeois 
Anarchism had a value only as a weapon against Communism. Against the 
government Tucker did not wish to use force for, according to him, vio¬ 
lence would not accomplish its purpose. As against the Liberal (and the 
Tolstoyan-Anarchist) theory of non-resistance to State taxation on the one 
hand, and the Communist theory of the overthrow of capitalism by force. 
Tucker opposed his ideas of passive resistance. 

The real method of Anarchists was declared to be defying tax collection 
and inaugurating general passive resistance. “An insurrection is easily 
quelled; but no army is willing or able to train its guns on inoffensive 
people who do not even gather in the streets but stay at home and stand 
back on their rights.”^ Tucker, while opposed to force employed against 
the government, was also against the use of the ballot, since he was also 
against democracy as a State. To him, neither the ballot nor the bayonet 
was to play any part in the coming struggle. 

But his attitude towards the workers was quite different. Labor must 
not make extravagant claims. The job, according to him, was to end 
monopoly, although Anarchism did not want any anti-trust legislation, 
but if, monopoly ended, “any laborers shall interfere with the rights of 
their employers, or shall use force upon inoffensive ‘scabs,’ or shall attack 
their employers’ watchmen, whether these be Pinkerton detectives, sheriff’s 
deputies, or the State militia, I pledge myself that, as an Anarchist and in 
consquence of my Anarchistic faith, I will be among the first to volunteer 
as a member of a force to repress these disturbers of order and, if necessary, 
sweep them from the earth.”® Gone was the peaceful language, now. 
Beneath the formula of “Anarchism” was revealed the frightened white- 
collar scab, ready to turn vigilante. 

Tucker, like Proudhon, but without Proudhon’s French environment, 
was bitterly opposed to unions as a form of monopoly, and, therefore, was 
in constant struggle against the later development of Anarchism known 
as Communist-Anarchism and its offspring, Anarcho-Syndicalism. Against 
Communism and against the Communist-Anarchism of Kropotkin, Tucker 
advertised his “Anarchistic Socialism.” Note the use of the term “Socialism.” 
By this time Tucker had to put an end to the identity of state and society 
and the criticism against both which Anarchists such as Thoreau had con¬ 
ducted. Tucker now spoke of the value of a society (and thus of a form of 
“Socialism”) where the aim was "Not to abolish wages but to make every 
man dependent upon wages, and secure to every man his WHOLE 
wages. . . .” ® 

•* The same, p. 78. 

^ The same, pp. 260-261. 

‘The same, p. 263. Tucker was violently opposed to the 1905 Russian Revolution. 
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According to Tucker, “liberty” was to be obtained not because it was 
a natural right but because it was the mother of order, while the State 
was the mother of violence, even when the State was run by the majority. 
His break from natural rights showed the influence of Spencer and also 
showed that America had grown up since the Civil War. But to appeal 
to Anarchism as the mother of order made Tucker the ideal bourgeois 
Anarchist. 

Between his “Anarchistic Socialism” and Karl Marx’s Communism, 
Tucker found the following oppositions: Marx’s Socialism was communistic 
and dictatorial; it was metaphysical (that is Hegelian) and dogmatic, emo¬ 
tional and destructive; Tucker’s Socialism, on the other hand, was solidari- 
tarian (mutual banking), libertarian, positive and scientific (in the sense 
of Spencerianism), reflective and constructive. Co mmunism wanted happi¬ 
ness for all; Anarchism wanted each to be happy in his own way. Under 
Communism there would be a State (proletarian ictatorship) which would 
have special rights, where monopoly would be the rule and where a class 
will would dominate. Under Anarchism, the State would be merely an 
association; there would be no sovereign, no monopolies, no classes. Com¬ 
munists advocated revolution. Anarchists declared that violence was useless; 
while the Anarchist pointed out that repression alone turned evolution into 
revolution, Marxism put forth its faith in cataclysms. Tuckerism rallpd for 
social progress by the free play of individual efforts. Under Communism, 
all would be proletarians without property; under Anarchism all would be 
proprietors. Despotism, governmental control, and social war, under Com¬ 
munism, all would give way to liberty, self-control, and peace, under 
Anarchism. If Communism stood for equality by lowering heads that were 
too high. Anarchism would create equality by raising heads which were 
too low; if Communism would bring equality through the common yoke, 
Anarchism would achieve equality through liberty; if under Communism 
everyone was to be supported, under Anarchism everyone was to support 
himself. Communism demanded that resources, tools, and products go to 
the State. Anarchism raised the slogan: land to the cultivator, mine to the 
miner, tool to the laborer, product to the producer. Thus, while Commu¬ 
nism was intolerant and frightening, Anarchism was tolerant and reassur¬ 
ing. Such was Tucker’s analysis. 

Like Tucker’s bourgeois Anarchism, the Mutualist movement that still 
drags along in America, also has as its chief function the struggle against 
Communism. “The Mutualist standards are: INDIVIDUAL: Equal free¬ 
dom for each—without invasion of others. ECONOMIC: Untrammeled 
reciprocity, implying freedom of exchange and contract—^without monopoly 
or privilege. SOCIAL: Complete freedom of voluntary association—with- 
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out coercive organization.” ^ As against the method of strike they would 
use the boycott, against insurrection, the means of passive resistance; for 
the seizure of government, they would substitute utopian colonies where 
their mutual banking schemes could be carried out. Their article of faith 
on the matter of property reads: “One of the tests of any reform move¬ 
ment with regard to personal liberty is this: Will the movement pro¬ 
hibit or abolish private property? If it does, it is an enemy of liberty. For 
one of the most important criteria of freedom is the right to private prop¬ 
erty in the products of one’s labor. State Socialists, Communists, Syndical¬ 
ists and Communist-Anarchists deny private property.”® 

Up to this point and no further has “native” American Anarchism 
advanced. 


4 

We are now ready to summarize the position of the early Liberal- 
Anarchists. We have seen that Anarchism docs not mean anarchy or ch,ios, 
but that it is a social movement for the abolition of all authority, of any 
power of coercion of one person over another. Anarchism is anti-authori¬ 
tarianism and as such is outside the pale of Liberalism, which has alwaj’S 
recognized the need of the State and some authority. While the Liberal 
would limit the power of authority, the Anarchist would overthrow and 
abolish it. Thus while the first may be deemed petty bourgeois reformism, 
the second can be not more than petty bourgeois revolutionism. 

The early Anarchists, not yet broken from Liberalism, stood on the 
basis of individual competition and agreed with the slogan: "Each for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost”; nevertheless, they could not but 
view with alarm the fact that they themselves were becoming the hind¬ 
most. Competition was eliminating competition by breeding monopoly. 
To prevent competition from destroying itself was the task which the 
Anarchists set for themselves. The existing capitalist competitive order 
means the rule of the anarchy of the market. In this sense, indeed, Anar¬ 
chism does have some connection with anarchy. Under capitalist compe¬ 
tition there is no order, no plan, no authority in the market to control it. 
The Liberal-Anarchists wished to perpetuate this condition and idealized 
it. These very people who were the first to feel themselves victims of this 
rule of disorder were the first to fight, not against the disorder, but 
against the rules. In the name of disorder and free competition, what the 
Anarchist objected to was the rules under which he was forced to play 
the game and which dominated him. The first Anarchists did not disown 

^ C. L. Swartz: What is Mutualism? p. 46. 

®The same, p. 194. 
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competidoiij but they objected to the fact that far from their dominating 
competition, competition was authoritatively dominating them. It was this 
rule, this authority, this power which was driving them out, against which 
they so strenuously protested. 



II. COMMUNIST-ANARCHISM 




XI. COLLECTIVIST-ANARCHISM 


I 

U P TO the time of the Revolution of 1848 it may be said that An¬ 
archism was chiefly a theoretical program and not a mass move¬ 
ment. In each country it had arisen because of different reasons 
and with different motives. Neither in England, Germany, nor the United 
States did it attain a mass base. What was toyed with theoretically in these 
two European countries was toyed with practically in America. Only in 
France did Anarchism develop into a mass movement of some strength. 
And the reasons for this situation are not hard to Hnd. 

Differing from Liberalism, Anarchism did not come into being in those 
countries where capitalism was steadily on the rise, conquering new mar¬ 
kets, transforming little business men into big business men, industrializing 
the country, and, by means of social reforms, bribing sections of the working 
class. On the contrary. Anarchism arose in countries where the proletariat 
was not well developed, where it was swamped by peasant and petty- 
cconomy individualism, where the intellectual found himself choked, where 
the nation was not expanding rapidly but rather was stagnating or being 
pushed down into subordinate positions in the international competition, 
where big business men were losing their markets and little business men, 
far from prospering, were being ruined by competition. If Liberalism is 
the ideology of the hope of the middle sections of the population, Anar¬ 
chism is the ideology of their desperation. 

Even when Anarchism was not a mass movement, as in the days of 
Godwin or of Stirner, it is noteworthy that when these men were writing, 
England was in a life-and-death struggle with the French Revolution, 
capitalism in France had shown its tremendous and violently destructive 
force, the middle classes in Germany were feeling the pressure of inter¬ 
national capital, and even in England the poverty and misery that was 
being brought into existence by capitalism was crying to heaven for 
vengeance. That is, even in those countries growing like England, which 
were predominantly Liberal, philosophical Anarchism could arise because 
the dark sides of capitalism were becoming ever more apparent. Of course, 
neither in England nor in the United States could Anarchism flourish as 
a great social movement, since tremendous advances were being made by 
these countries, and only optimism and hope could prevail. In Germany, 
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Anarchism could not develop for the same reasons that Liberalism could 
not develop. As Germany passed through Liberalism it had to pass through 
Anarchism, its shadowy counterpart. 

In France, on the contrary, Anarchism appeared as but the natural 
extension of Jacobinism, as the Commune had appeared to the National 
Convention in 1794, and thus, both as Jacobinism and in its own right, 
Anarchism had played a role in the French Revolution and in the tradi¬ 
tions and life of the French nation. Further, by the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century, France was developing its industrial life at a sharp pace. 
The whole nation was now conscious of its backwardness as compared 
to England, how much power victorious competition could have achieved, 
and how little competition actually had brought. English goods, English 
factories, were battering down the French on the industrial field as Ameri¬ 
can grain was battering down the French farmer on the agricultural. 
France, essentially a nation of small proprietors, had to fight for the life 
of the small proprietor both against big capital within the country and 
against international competition. 

The Revolution of 1848 witnessed two great events. In the first place, it 
categorically demanded throughout Europe that the small proprietor take 
the lead in the revolutions to wipe out the remnants of feudalism. So far 
as middle Europe was concerned, there was no other class that could pos¬ 
sibly do this. Therein lay the necessity for the petty bourgeoisie to develop 
a theory that would idealize the small man and restrain monopoly. Anar¬ 
chism was the extreme reflection of its necessity. 

The fact is that the petty bourgeoisie everywhere failed miserably to 
fulfill its mission. Cowardly it left the fighting to the workers in the city 
and itself pitifully ran away. Thus it could not but feel itself bankrupt. 
Anarchism was the reflection of its hopeless plight. Oppressed by the con¬ 
tradictions of capitalism and wanting to halt the forces which were minin g 
them, in the absence of a strong proletariat, these petty bourgeois elements 
could only embrace an Anarchism which, at first individualist, more and 
more turned into a collectivist type. 

In the second place, at least in France, the proletariat not only supported 
the middle class but boldly took the leadership from the lower proprietors, 
and enunciating their communistic and socialistic theories, actually stormed 
the existing government and made an attempt for power. Here was a new 
class, a class that was not only against the big bourgeoisie but also against 
all forms of private property in the means of production. The lower 
middle classes, while in part allied to the proletariat, had to shrink from 
it and to separate themselves from the workers. Insofar as the petty bour¬ 
geoisie had to lean upon the workers for support, it could turn to collectiv¬ 
ism; insofar as the workers actually took the lead and forced the middle 
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class ia their train, its Anarchism would be required to include conunu- 
nisdc tendencies (and this is what actually devdoped in France); but 
insofar as the proletarian attempted to abolish all private property, he was 
forced to enter into opposition to the petty bourgeoisie, and Anarchism was 
compelled to engage in a bitter struggle with revolutionary Communism. 

The Revolution of 1848 proved to be the swan song of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie, as a leading force. As the masses were constrained to break sharply 
from the bourgeoisie, Liberal Anarchism disappeared as hopeless, able to 
attract only a few literati and “philosophers.” In France, the masses, now 
opposed to capitalism as it was developing, were impdlcd to include in 
their Anarchism a hostile and collective character. Certain elements, hoping 
to outflank capitalism, thought that success lay in the co-operative move¬ 
ment. These groups merely echoed such theories as were being expressed 
by those then engaged in the Liberal Rochdale co-operative experimenta¬ 
tion nursing the co-operatives of England into life, or in the similar move¬ 
ments in Germany and in France. Other groups moving closer to the 
proletariat imparted to their Anarchism a communistic and insurrectionary 
color. 

Throughout the whole period from 1848 to 1871 the lower middle class 
still labored under the delusion that it was the class of the nation and 
that all other groups had to rally ’round it and support it. The Paris Com¬ 
mune of 1871 marked the definite end of this period. From then on every¬ 
one knew that it was the proletariat and the proletariat alone that could 
challenge the ruling class and end the destructive effects of the capitalist 
system. The petty bourgeoisie Avas now forced to rely openly upon the 
working class, to enter the workers’ ranks and to try to give the toiling 
masses the impress of its own interests and ideology. It was when Commu¬ 
nist-Anarchism penetrated the ranks of the working class that Anarchism 
was able to reach its highest influence in Anarcho-Syndicalism. And in 
entering into the ranks of the proletariat. Anarchism was able to capitalize 
heavily upon the opportunist sins of the more privileged sections of the 
workers. 

France foreshadowed the history of other countries. There were other 
coimtries that were becoming capitalistic and yet were being choked by 
capitalism; there were other lands where the petty bourgeoisie was being 
driven into desperate action against the ruling class and in masses were 
entering the Anarchist movement. If Anarchism has remained prominent 
in such countries as Italy, Spain, the Balkans, Latin-America, etc. (and 
to some extent has arisen even in India and China), this has been because 
these countries have not developed basically beyond the 1848-1871 stage. 
There the proletariat is still relatively insuffleient and is swamped by a 
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petty bourgeois ideology and movement which are all the closer to it as 
the petty bourgeoisie itself becomes more revolutionary. 

2 

The collapse of the Revolution of 1848 marked a complete change of 
front on the part of Anarchism. The advance of the proletariat and the 
institution of the Communist movement had shown the middle class that 
either it must end its revolutionary career or ally itself closely to the work¬ 
ers. However, the workers had received a crushing defeat in the June Days. 
It had become crystal clear that if the workers fought alone they could 
not hope to win, especially in such countries as France where they were but 
.a minority of the population. 1848 proved with iron logic the necessity of 
a close alliance between workers and petty bourgeois elements. But within 
this alliance who should lead? All tradition and history stood on the side 
of the middle class, peasantry, handicraftsmen, plebeians who had fought 
in so many revolutions since 1789. It was natural, therefore, for the French 
to conclude that in this alliance the petty bourgeoisie must still have the 
dominant voice. At least, this was the opinion of many intellectuals and of 
the petty bourgeoisie itself, and was backed up by sections of workers who 
had only just emerged from the country into the city or from handicrafts 
into industry, or who, with the advance of capitalism, had been petty 
bourgeois themselves but recently turned proletarian. 

In France, contrary to England, certain sections of the working class 
with litde difficulty could become receptive to anarchist tendencies. They 
could be highly skilled workers and handicraftsmen whose conditions 
under capitalism were growing worse steadily. Or they might be workers 
in certain stagnant branches of luxury industry catering to the whims of 
the wealthy where production was on a small individual scale. Or they 
might be store clerks, porters, and such. (To these groups could be added 
certain white-collar employees.) Where the country was generally back¬ 
ward, the path of such workers to Anarchism was easier. Under other 
conditions, as in rapidly advancing industrial countries, such workers 
might turn to socialism (as they did in Germany). Austria furnished a 
classic example of both tendencies developing simultaneously. In the begin¬ 
ning of the workers’ movement there, in the middle and latter half of the 
nineteenth century, the Communist-Anarchists were strong; later the Social¬ 
ists absorbed most of the Anarchists and practically liquidated the other 
movement. 

Under the pressure of the necessity of the alliance between the workers 
and the lowest sections of the property owners, Liberal-Anarchism, which 
in France already had turned into a sort of petty bourgeois Socialistic- 
Anarchism, rapidly became, under Bakunin, Communistic (“Collectivist”) 
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Anarchism. Bakuninism flourished in the period between 1848 and 1871, 
that is, in the period between the great failure of the petty bourgeoisie, as 
a mass, to conquer power, and the first victory of the immature proletariat 
of France in taking and holding power in the Paris Commune. Within this 
same period, bourgeois democracy had gained decisive successes and had 
consolidated its power. The successful termination of the Italian Wars of 
Liberation and, before that, the defeat of Russia in the Crimean War, 
coupled with the later emancipation of the serfs, the American Civil War, 
and the Polish insurrection of 1863, all showed that the time was ripe for 
the placing on the international order of the day the struggle between 
capital and labor. 

Labor was stepping close upon the heels of the industrialists. In 1864, 
the International Workingman’s Association (the First International) was 
organized with Karl Marx at the head. Although from 1864 to 1867 it was 
the English Trade Unionists who carried the day within the executive 
councils, whilst in the congresses themselves the Proudhonists of France 
had the majority, by 1868 Marx was able to assert his great authority. At 
once the First International assumed an increasingly militant character. 

In the meantime Bakunin, militant democrat in 1849, had become so 
impressed with the movement of the workers that he had swung violently 
to the Left. In 1864 he was in Italy preaching materialism, popular revolu¬ 
tion, and free communes, and organizing his “International Brotherhood.” 
By 1868 this had expanded into an International Alliance of Social Democ¬ 
racy, and in 1869, after winning influence in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
he applied for admission into the First International. It was then that 
Bakunin averred in his letters that he had become a Marxist, but a Marxist 
in “economics” and not in “politics.” 

Bakunin was the real heir of H&ert and the French Enragis of 1793. 
With the same detestation as that of Hebert, he railed against Robespierre 
and the Jacobins as having been the head of the doctrinaire State which had 
killed the Commune.^ Between the revolutions of 1848 and 1871, some 
Jacobins turned to Communism and, under Blanqui, were carrying forward 
the traditions of Babeuf. Bakunin, therefore, was forced into a struggle 
against Blanquism as part of his struggle against the Jacobin tradition. 

Bakunin was far from being an internationalist proletarian revolution¬ 
ary. He never lost the bias of a Russian aristocrat. Although he fought in 
the Revolution of 1848-1849 in Dresden and for Bohemian independence, 
he did so as a Pan-Slavist and in the pay of the Pan-Slav parties, with a 
bitter hatred for the Germans. When he advocated the formation of Com¬ 
munes in Italy, it was precisely at a time when progressive Italian forces 

^ See Bakunin: God and the State, pp. 79-80 (1915 edition). Significant!}' enough, how¬ 
ever, Bakunin had great praise for Mazzini. 
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were laboring so hard for unification and when the isolated city-state in 
Italy was playing right into the hands of the merchant princes and corrupt 
oligarchies prevailing there. As with Proudhon’s Federalism in France, 
Bakunin’s Communes in Italy could only imply a step backward. 

It was quite natural that Bakunin should win support among sections 
of the workers in the Italian towns. In Italy and in Spain, among the 
toilers there dominated precisely those sections which could easily turn to 
Anarchism. Traditionally bound to their particular city or locality, where 
economy had stagnated for centuries, stimulated by the roles of the prole¬ 
tariat in France and in England, and understanding well that they were 
the class of the future, bitterly ground down as were even the best of them, 
these workers were eager and ready for the struggle. They did not wish to 
win over the majority of the country. In fact, it were better for the prole¬ 
tarian if he separated himself from the rest of the country which was still 
dominated by agricultural interests, which he despised, and of which the 
main representative was the peasant whom he considered a doomed dolt. It 
is easy to sec how these impatient sections of a working class, still too weak 
to take power and yet believing that the proletarian revolution was the 
order of the day, would look with alarm at the movement to centralize the 
government and would consider it a step which could only consolidate the 
power of the enemy against them. It was possible to defeat the capitalists 
and oppressors of a single city far more quickly than to overthrow the 
ruling class of an entire country. And later the Paris Commune itself 
seemed to bear them out. 

Further, at a time when the mass of petty bourgeois elements in Italy 
appeared carried away by Garibaldi and Mazzini and were fighting under 
the banner of Cross and Crown, it was extremely easy for the advanced 
sections of the proletariat to draw away from such reactionary manifesta¬ 
tions and to react in just the opposite manner, that is, to raise the banner 
of atheism and popular revolution against the State. Unable to defend 
the local State as an instrument of oppression, the weight of which they 
had fully experienced, and thoroughly hostile to the central State, these 
elements were forced to declare their open hostility to all States and to 
demand their immediate abolition. In Italy, Anarchism was not so much 
a development of Liberalism, as it had been in America, for example, but 
a reaction against it. When, through Mazzini, even Liberalism was show¬ 
ing certain Fascist characteristics, it was not for proletarian Anarchism 
to go along a Liberal direction. And at a time when even Liberalism was 
preaching the coup d’&at and insurrection. Anarchism could not remain 
far behind. 

So was it with Spain. There the protracted struggle to rid the country 
of the Moors, the extremely sharp turn in the fortunes of Spain leading 
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to decay and desuetude, coupled with the fact that capitalism was reviving 
again in the nineteenth century, had made the field very ripe for fcdcralisr 
propaganda for local autonomy and Communes in which the proletariat 
would control. In both Italy and Spain, Bakuninist Anarchism, however, 
could play ultimately only into the hands of the reacdonaiies. 

3 

With Bakunin, Anarchism took upon itself the task of the immoliatc 
abolition of the State by means of violence. Having no firm class cU: hand 
with which to make the attack, Bakunin conceived that it was not neces¬ 
sary to wait until such a class should be formed by the development of 
capitalism itself, but that a small “militant minority,” a group of the 
“dlite,” could form a conspiracy and overthrow the State and thus abolish 
force and coercion of man over man once and for all. With Bakunin 
appears the Anarchist of “the deed.” “War against the State" became the 
battle-cry, and Bakunin and his fellow ideafists waged a life-long struggle 
for the abolition of the State in order to establish a collectivist society. 

Here, then, was the difference between Bakunin and Proudhon, a 
division marked by the Revolution of 1848 itself. Proudhon was religious, 
Bakunin was atheisdc; Proudhon advocated peaceful evolution, Bakunin 
appealed for immediate violent insurrection; Proudhon relied upon the 
middle class, Bakunin tried to rely upon sections of the workers; Proudhon 
preached producers’ co-operative and mutual harmony of all propertied 
interests, Bakunin spoke against private property and for Communist 
collectivism; Proudhon calculated on using the State for his Bank, Bakunin 
demanded the State’s immediate abolition; while Proudhon denied the 
value of any organizational discipline whatsoever, Bakunin organized a 
tightly disciplined conspiratorial clique for the seizure of power. 

In the early nineteenth century, Anarchism had been bourgeois, and 
in the middle of the century, petty bourgeois. With Bakunin it was the 
proletarian close to the petty bourgeois who was to be the controlling factor. 

Although garnished with Communist phrases, the revolutionary move¬ 
ment led by Bakunin was really Liberal-Radicalism turned upside down. 
Like the Liberal-Radical and directly contrary to the Marxist, the 
Bakuninist was absolutely unable to distinguish between primary and 
secondary causes, between the basic structure of society and the superstruc- 
tural framework built upon it. The elements behind Bakunin were unable 
to perceive the laws of evolution and their contradictory results. They be¬ 
came hopelessly lost. Instead of understanding that political and social 
conflicts flowed from the economic system of capitalism, they tried to over¬ 
throw the effects of capitalism, before capitalism itself had become histori¬ 
cally exhausted, and brfore it had produced its proletarian grave-diggers. 
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Bakunin wanted to overthrow the tyrant, the State, which to him 
became a veritable bSte-noir, Linked to the State was the Church, with its 
ideology of religion, and tlic whole system of authority by which the 
masters ruled over the masses. The problem became: How to overthrow 
those social forces produced and supported by capitalism when one could 
not overthrow capitalism itself? It was this problem that the proletarian 
elements, swayed by petty bourgeois revolutionary Anarchists, could never 
solve. Thus, while posing as materialists and uttering bitter invectives 
against God, religion, and prevalent morality, the Bakuninists proved them¬ 
selves to be but idealistic rationalists, inventing their own dogma and 
religion. 

We have seen that Liberalism had brought God down from the heavens 
and sheltered him in the breast of man. Petty bourgeois Liberalism had 
even reached a materialism in which, instead of an eternal God, there 
was Humanity, and everywhere religions of Humanity had sprung up. 
Of this Humanity, the individualist Anarchists, like Stirner, had made 
merely an aggregation of many egos, each one a god unto itself. In this 
respect both the Anarchists and the democratic Liberals were at one in 
agreeing that orthodox religion could be fought “with one’s head,’’ i.c., by 
means of reason. Like the priest or minister, the Bakuninist believed that 
people acted and history was made because of religious motives. But 
whereas to the priest or minister, religious motives were “good,” to the 
Anarchist, religion and the church had to be abolished as “bad”; whereas, 
to the one, religion had to be conserved, to the other, it had to be destroyed 
as the main enemy of mankind, together with the State. 

In believing that mankind was moved to act not by materialist interests 
but by religious motives, the Bakuninist exposed himself as the inverted 
Liberal rationalist that he was. Thus, to Bakunin, the masses were 
oppressed because they were ignorant, and if their ignorance were wiped 
out, all injustice would be abolished. If only the people were enlightened 
by “Reason”! The Bakuninist did not agree that mind was controlled by 
economic desires. But if mind is not so controlled, have we not here the 
theory' of the superiority of mind over matter, of spirit over body, the basis 
of all religion? The atheism of Bakunin thus, in spite of the man himself, 
allowed religion to creep in. The Anarchist Bakuninist was after all, then, 
only a religious atheist. 

Similarly with the Bakuninist’s ethical views. He was against dogma 
and authority in general, but he set up his own dogma and authority. 
He scorned all ethics and all morality except those in the name of “true 
justice,” “true ethics” and a “morality” of his own as eternal and unchang¬ 
ing as the ones he wished to overthrow. Here the Anarchist was simply 
an unmoral moralist. To the Anarchist “property is robbery,” something 
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wrongfully acquired, something thus immoral. The Anarchist wanted to 
right this wrong and to end this immorality. But what was this but a new 
system of morality? Thus, whether examining Proudhon, Bakunin, or 
Kropotkin, we must iterate that the petty bourgeois—whether reformist- 
Liberal or Anarchist-revolutionary, whether prosperous or ruined—remains 
a petty bourgeois to the end and can escape neither from religion, idealism, 
individualism, nor from morality. 

When the Liberal, like John Stuart Mill, announced a theory of the 
necessity of change, he wanted change to come slowly; the Anarchist 
wanted a revolutionary change at once but never raised a theory of change. 
The Liberal could at least follow Hegel and declare that ideas undcr^ an 
evolution. With Proudhon, there was not only no evolution of ideas, there 
was no idea of evolution; with Bakunin, nothing evolves, but only changes 
take place. In short, while with the Liberal there was announced a theory 
of evolution without change, with the Anarchist there was announced a 
great change without evolution, motion without movement. Philosophic 
“revolutionary” Anarchism and American pragmatism had much in 
common. 

Considering the philosophic method of revolutionary Anarchism, we 
can state, to sum up the contrast between it and Liberalism, that all the 
factors which Liberalism considered impxjrtant and would preserve. 
Bakuninism also considered important but would abolish. Bakunin’s was 
no fundamental critique of the powers that be. He saw but the “bad side” 
of what the Liberal saw the “good side”; he was but the mechanical reac¬ 
tion to the action of the other. Thus, in respect to the programmatic 
method, the revolutionary Anarchist could hardly be called revolutionary. 
His Anarchism was merely an antithesis, an opposition. 

The Anarchist considered the State his enemy, but he never analyzed 
the origin, role and character of the State. This was left for the Marxists 
to do. This difference was well elucidated by Friedrich Engels in a letter 
to Theodore Cuno: “Bakunin has a peculiar theory of his own, a medley 
of Proudhonism and communism, the chief point of which is in the first 
place that he does not regard capital, and therefore the class contradiction 
between capitalists and wage earners which has arisen through social 
development, as the main evil to be abolished—instead he regards the stcUe 
as the main evil. While the great mass of the Social-Democratic workers 
hold our view that state power is nothing more than the organization 
with which the ruling classes, landlords and capitalists have provided them¬ 
selves in order to protect their social prerogatives, Bakunin maintains that 
it is the State which has created capital, that the capitalist has his capital 
only by favor of the state. As, therefore, the state is the chief evil, it is 
above all the state which must be done away with and then capitalism will 
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go to hell of itself. We, on the contrary, say: do away with capital, the 
appropriation of the whole means of production in the hands of the few 
and the state will fall away of itself. The difference is an essential one. 
Without a previous social revolution the abolition of the state is nonsense; 
the abolition of capital is in itself the social revolution and involves a 
change in the whole method of production.” ^ 

Bakunin’s view of the State as a creator of capital was not as wild as 
it might appear to a Western Marxist, for it is a fact that such a situation 
actually did prevail in Russia. After the Crimean War it was the Russian 
State that introduced and hastened the development of modern industrial 
capitalism.® Bakunin was here again only exposing his Russian national 
limitedness. 

The Bakuninists naively believed that they, could abolish the State at one 
blow. This led to a wrong strategy and tactics. The revolutionary 
Anarchists saw the State as a small minority oppressing the vast number 
of other individuals. What else was necessary, then, but to organize a 
conspiracy to overthrow the existing State and to proclaim freedom for 
all? For revolutionary Anarchism it was always time to “abolish the State.” 

In this manner, these desperate, ruined elements and immature pro¬ 
letarians, unable to wait until the proletariat could firmly arise and become 
a decisive factor in the revolution, impotent to conceive of a revolution 
actually made by the proletariat as a class, but with firm faith that a 
revolution could be made for the proletariat, lost all sense of proportion. 
They relied upon student adventurers and declassed groups of all sorts 
(sometimes not unmixed with the slum elements of the city), completely 
failing to understand the connection between politics and economics, be¬ 
tween a given material environment and the State and Church produced 
by such an environment. Fighting Church and State with the head, that 
is, with “Reason,” they could only lose their heads. The limit of their hori¬ 
zon was the conspiracy leading to the coup d’etat. 

To these people, believing in the coup d’etat, the masses were not neces¬ 
sary. The ruling class was but a minority, why could not the suppressed 
classes produce another minority, a militant elite, intelligent and brave, 
perhaps made up of the sporting student, who could pull humanity up to 
its level, even if it had to do so by the hair? ® 

^The Correspondence of Marx and Engels (International Edition, p. 319). 

*See L. D. Trotsky: igos (no English edition available) for an interesting analysis of 
this Russian development. 

® “Revolutions, we must remember, are always made by minorities, and even when a 
revolution has begun, and a part of the nation accepts its consequences, there is always only 
a very small minority who understands what still remains to be done to assure the triumph 
of what has been obtained, and who have the courage of action. This is why an Assembly, 
always representing the average of the country, or rather something below the average, has 
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Strange as it may seem, this theory of contempt for the masses, bor¬ 
rowed from the master class, had a side very appealing to certain groups 
of workers, namely to those workers who saw clearly the necessity for a 
revolution and who did not desire to wait any longer. "Wait,” always 
“wait”; had they not waited long enough for their emancipation? It was 
this revolutionary impatience which was embodied in the Communism 
of Auguste Blanqui and was exemplified in the Commune of 1871 in Paris 
and in Carthegcna, Spain, in 1873. It was the same with the Bakuninists. 
There is here no question of the bravery and revolutionary ardor of these 
men and of the contribution that they made in their day. 

Connected with all this was the practice of individual terror, bomb¬ 
throwing, assassination, etc., against officials who too monstrously ex¬ 
pressed the brutality of the State forces of repression.^ The policy behind 
these actions was best enunciated by the Russian disciple of Bakunin, 
NetschajefI; “Without sparing our lives, we must break into the life of 
the people with a series of rash, even senseless, actions, and inspire them 
with a belief in their powers, awake them, unite them, and lead them 
on to the triumph of their cause.” ^ But to this desperate method of stimu¬ 
lation there was also combined the hope that, by means of individual 
terror, the ruling class could be frightened to yield its hold, and historic 
forces could be stopped by the action of the individual hero. Here, too, we 
cannot deny that some extremely heroic and intelligent men and women 
went down in the defeat of this program. 

In many places, with terrorism went banditry in the name of the fight 
against the State and the master class. Having raised the slogan, “Property 
is robbery,” it was perfeedy justifiable for the Anarchists to expropriate 
the expropriators and to rob the robbers. This was triply true where the 
robbery was directed against the State for the purpose of aiding the 
treasury of the conspiracy. But it was also correct where it was directed 
against the individual bourgeois, and this theory was direedy connected 
with Bakunin’s implication that the robber and slum proletarian could 
be made into elements to compose his group. 

Certainly it is true that “crime against property” (robbery, etc.) is a 
reflection of the class struggle in the sense that it is often the sole way 

always been, and will always be, a check upon revolution; it can never be an instrument of 
revolution." (P. Kropotkin: The Great Trench Revolution, I. aSo-zCi.) 

So, Down with the Assembly I up with a new "eternal" reason, not only because the 
Assembly checks the individual but because it checks the revolution! 

^ We must keep in mind that the Terrorism of all those who are against the State does 
not necessarily have anything to do with Anarchism. Russian Nihilism, for example, was 
not Anarchism, but part of the revolutionary populist movement in that country flourishing 
in the late nineteenth century. Germany has given us many examples of Fascist terror against 
State otBcials, and Japan, militarist terror. 

^ Quoted by Zenker: Anarchism, p. 169. 
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taken by the backward but aggressive worker to strike back at his ex¬ 
ploiters. The “crime” often shows a spirit of revolt, of protest, a desire to 
break the chains of slavery, but the result is such as to lead to the fastening 
of the chains ever more tightly. The practice of such a “criminal” is but 
the crude expression of the theory of individual protest of the Anarchist. 

The whole political strategy and tactics of the Anarchists, even the most 
revolutionary ones, were linked up with their denial of the theory of classes. 
There existed, to be sure, oppressors and oppressed, but not exploited and 
exploiters. The revolutionary Anarchist, tolerating no authority, could not 
tolerate the authority and discipline of classes, either. If the Liberal would 
harmonize classes, the Anarchist would blow them to individual atoms. 
Capitalist, worker, farmer, banker, exploiter and exploited, all of them 
could equally represent Anarchism and take part in its activities. It was 
only when the working class grew to great size as a matter of fact, develop¬ 
ing powerful socialist parties and causing the minute efforts of the 
Anarchists to look ridiculous that the Anarchists began to turn into 
Anarcho-Syndicalists, to enter into the trade unions of the working class, 
and to favor the general strike. But this was beyond the pale of the 
Bakuninists. 

In spite of the fact that the International Alliance had adopted the 
following program: “The Alliance declares itself atheist; it desires the 
definitive and entire aboliuon of classes and the political equality and social 
equalization of individuals of both sexes. It desires that the earth, the instru¬ 
ment of labor, like all other capital, shall become the collective property of 
society as a whole, shall be no longer able to be utilized except by the 
workers, that is to say, by agricultural and industrial associations. . . . 
States . . . must disappear, . . .” ^ the entrance of Bakunin was bitterly 
fought by Marx, who well understood the nature and character of that 
organization. It was only upon the dissolution of the Alliance, as such 
(although it was secredy kept up by Bakunin), that the individual sections 
were taken into the First International. Soon a bitter struggle broke out 
within the First International between the Marxists and the Bakuninists, 
culminating, after the defeat of the workers in the Paris Commune and 
the weakening of the First International, with the expulsion of the Baku- 
ninist section and the gradual dissolution of the International itself. The 
Bakuninists never recognized the power of the body to expel them, and 
carried on their own congresses up to that of 1878, the last congress until 
the one revived by Kropotkin in 1881. 

^Giveu in Bertrand Russell: Proposed Roads to freedom, p, 44. 
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Between Bakunin and Kropotkin stood the Paris Commune of 1871. 
Like a mighty flare lighting the road for the weary and footsore prole¬ 
tarians and toilers of the world, the Commune became a beacon signal 
for all revolutionaries, scattering its sparks in all directions. It raised as its 
chief demand the absolute autonomy of the Commune to be extended 
to all the localities of France, insuring to each its rights and to every 
Frenchman the free exercise of his powers as man, citizen, and laborer. 
To assure the unity of France, all of the Communes were linked together 
in a common association. The inherent rights of each Commune were to 
be: responsibility for the municipal budget and taxes; administration of all 
local services and the property of the Commune; the organization of the 
courts, police, and education; the election, control, and recall of all judges 
and functionaries; the absolute guarantee of individual liberty of con¬ 
science and freedom to work; the control over co-operation of citizens; 
and Anally, the organization of the defense of the city and of the National 
Guard, which was to elect its ofScers and which alone was to be responsible 
for order.^ 

Unlike the Italians, the French had suffered greatly, not from lack of 
unity, but from the over-centralization of the bourgeois r<fgime. By means 
of this excessive centralization, Paris had been politically subordinated to 
the countryside; in reaction to this, the program of the Paris Commune, 
while affirming the emancipation of Paris, had failed to state the obligations 
that each city was to have to the nation as a whole. This was a great 
blunder, as it gave the opportunity to the Versaillesc to raise the cry that 
the Communards were trying to separate the cities from the Fatherland 
and that Paris was trying to abandon France. While it was true that the 
countryside had to be guided by the towns, and the towns by Paris, the 
immature proletariat of Paris showed by its program that it had not as yet 
fully appreciated the necessity of flnding allies in the countryside under 
penalty of defeat.® 

These actions of the Commune played directly into the hands of the 
Collectivist Anarchists, the Proudhonists, and Bakuninists. Indeed, the 
Proudhonists played a very great role in the Paris Commune and, as mem¬ 
bers of the First International, were able to unite with the Blanquist 
Communist intellectuals (who were outside the International) and to cover 
themselves with immortal glory. In the latter years of the Second Empire, 
while Proudhon himself had been moving rapidly to the Right, the Proud¬ 
honists had grown in influence, had steadily gravitated to the Left, and, 

^ See £. S. Mason: The Paris Cotnmune, pp. 357-258. 

^Sec Lissagaray: History oj the Commune of s 8 yr, for criticism of this program. 
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under the guidance of Marx, had become more and more revolutionary, 
even though they remained confused and muddled to the end. After the 
defeat of the Proudhonists as leaders within the First International in 
j868 by Marx, and their yielding to Marxism, the International had grown 
so rapidly that two hundred thousand Frenchmen had become members, 
most of them in Paris itself. 

As noted, Proudhon had preached a sort of socialism which had become 
very attractive to the French workers. The opposition of Proudhon to 
unionism and to strikes was not regarded as thoroughly vitiating his ideas. 
In the final analysis, Proudhon’s attack on the trade unions had been only 
a reflection of the condition in France. It was in France, above all, where 
the workers had many political traditions but few strikes, that the class 
struggle had been enunciated so sharply and dramatically in actual insur¬ 
rections, yet where modern industry had arisen so belatedly that the 
workers were only just beginning to adopt trade unionism. The limitations 
of a trade unionism based upon craft divisions, whose origin was mutual 
aid associationship, were clearly seen by those whose fathers had given 
their lives upon the revolutionary barricades and whose immediate problem 
was the extrication of the nation from the havoc of the Franco-Prussian 
War. After all, Proudhon himself had behaved well and with honor in 
the actual revolution of 1848 and this the French proletariat would always 
remember. 

To the Proudhonists, the Paris Commune was the exemplification of 
that collectivist individualism and federalism which they had been advo¬ 
cating so long. To the Bakuninists, it illustrated the necessity for the coup 
d’etat and insurreaion. 



XIL COMMUNIST-ANARCHISM 
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T he defeat of the Communes in Paris, in Carthegena and Barce¬ 
lona in Spain, and in some cities of France, gave the working- 
class movement a severe setback. In compensation, it also wiped 
out forever the leadership of the petty bourgeoisie in any revolutionary 
movement in countries where capitalism had developed. It became clear 
that the defeat of capitalism was not for the adventurous or desperate little 
group, but the task of the whole nation rallying around a national and 
international proletariat. For the moment, the workers dug in deeper, 
and, in sullen determination, retreated to sharpen their weapons in sec¬ 
ondary struggles, to reorganize their forces, and to bide their time, while 
allowing capitalism to develop its contradictions still further. Capitalism 
in Western Europe began a steady, relatively peaceful, organic growth; 
with big industry triumphant and turning imperialist, with the middle 
class absolutely bankrupt as a revolutionary force, and with the labor 
movement not yet ready, but girding itself for batdes anew through the 
trade union and socialist movements, Anarchism entered into its period 
of decline and decay. 

This period of decay is marked by die Communist-Anarchism of Kro¬ 
potkin.^ After the Commune, no revolutionary movement could live long 
without proclaiming Communism as its end. The Anarchists were forced 
to change their tides from “Collectivist,” “Mutualist” and “Socialist” 
Anarchism to Communist-Anarchism. But this change was made by 
Kropotkin, Russian prince turned revolutionary, not so much in order 
to fight for the immediate establishment of Communism as to wage a 
bitter attack against the Marxian Communism then arising to influence. 

This attack against Marxism was made all the easier by two events: 
first, by the liquidation of the First Internadonal after the defeat of the 
proletariat in the Paris Commune; and second, by the fact that the socialist 
parties then zooming up and utilizing the name and theories of Marx were 
becoming more and more corrupted by rank opportunism. Beneath the 
few Marxian formulas of the social-democratic parties there was revealed 
tbfjr actual program which catered to national prejudices, hailed the per¬ 
manency of the State, idealized bourgeois democracy as an almost perfect 
1 Lived 1842-1921. 


*53 
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system needing only slight improvement to transform it into socialism, 
and in every respect showed itself interested, not in the revolution of the 
workers, but in partial reforms and palliatives by means of which the 
workers could be chained still closer to the wheels of capitalism- 
^imperialism. Anarchism was the punishment which the workers had to 
' undergo for their opportunist sins. 

While the Anarchism of Bakunin had been of the reckless and irre¬ 
sponsible sort, a reflection of the desire of the masses to test out their 
strength in actual battles, the Anarchism of Kropotkin, on the contrary, 
was of that sedate professorial type which, in reality taking a step back¬ 
ward towards Proudhon in a period when Proudhonism had lost its last 
vestiges of progressiveness, tried in an eclectic manner to barmnn i^e the 
activities of all the Anarchists, both individualist-bourgeois and proletarian, 
and to organize them into a grand Anarchist International.^ Here was 
Herbert Spencer’s “synthetics” transferred to Anarchism. 

We have already mentioned that Bakunin, upon his expulsion, had 
organized in 1873 another International which, having as its strongest 
member the Jurassic Federation (French and Swiss skilled workers, watch¬ 
makers, and such) soon numbered about fifteen thousand in France alone. 
At the head of this stood Paul Brousse, soon to become a renegade. 
Swamped by the period of reaction after the Paris Commune, the French 
Anarchists went steadily backward. In 1876 they had declared against the 
Paris Commune and had repudiated it as only another example of 
authority. As Kropotkin put it, the reason the Paris Commune fell was 
because it had a government. “We know that revolution and government 
are incompatible. One must destroy the other no matter what name is 
given to the government, whether dictatorship, royalty, or parliament.”® 
Not only did Anarchism repudiate the Commune, it repudiated democracy 
as a tyrannical State as well, and in its International Congress in 1878 
came out strongly against universal suffrage at the very time when the 
masses of all Europe were in arms against the restrictions of the suffrage 
and the limitations upon democracy imposed by the ruling cliques of 
Europe, Beneath all the revolutionary phrase-mongering of Kropotkin, a 
deeply reactionary policy of typical declassed elements could often be 
discerned. 

^ Using Spencerian synthetics, no doubt, this “revolutionary Anarchist” could declare, on 
the one hand, that Godwin had stated in 1793 the political and economic principles of 
Anarchism, and, on the other hand, could write that Bakunin was a very “Moral man.” 
Follovving Kropotkin, Emma Goldman also stated that the “real founder” of Anarchism was 
Godwin, and after Godwin, Proudhon. 

“ P. Kropotkin; “Revolutionary Government,” Essay printed in Revolutionary Pamphlets, 
Vanguard Press Edition, p. 243. 
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The program of the French Anarchists was well illustrated by the 
Manifesto adopted at the Geneva International Congress in 1882, after 
the Congress had been reorganized in 1881 in London under Kropotkin. 
The Manifesto declared: 

“Our ruler is our enemy. We Anarchists, i.e., men without any 
rulers, fight against all those who have usurped any power, or who 
wish to usurp it. Our enemy is the owner who keeps the land for him¬ 
self, and makes the peasant work for his disadvantage. Our enemy is 
the manufacturer who fills his factory with wage-slaves; our enemy 
is the State, whether monarchical, oligarchical, or democratic with its 
officials and staff of officers, magistrates, and police spies. Our enemy 
is every thought of authority, whether men call it God or devil, in 
whose name the priests have so long ruled honest people. Our enemy 
is the law which always oppresses the weak by the strong, to the 
justification and apotheosis of crime. But if the landowners, the manu¬ 
facturers, the heads of the State, the priests, and the law are our 
enemies, we are also theirs, and we boldly oppose them. We intend to 
reconquer the land and the factory from the landowner and the 
manufacturer; we mean to annihilate the State, under whatever name 
it may be concealed; and we mean to get our freedom back again in 
spite of priest or law. According to our strength, we will work for 
the annihilation of all legal institutions, and we are in accord with 
every one who defies the law by a revolutionary act. We despise all 
legal means because they are the negation of our rights; we do not 
want so-called universal suffrage, since we cannot get away from our 
own personal sovereignty, and cannot make ourselves accomplices in 
the crimes committed by our so-called representatives. Between us 
Anarchists and all political parties, whether Conservatives or Mod¬ 
erates, whether they fight for freedom or recognize it by their admis¬ 
sions, a deep gulf is fixed. We wish to remain our own masters and 
he among us who strives to become a chief or leader is a traitor to 
our cause. Of course we know that individual freedom cannot exist 
without a union with other free associates. We all live by the support 
one of another, that is the social life which has created us, that is the 
work of all which gives to each the consciousness of his rights and the 
power to defend them. Every social product is the work of the whole 
community, to which all have claim in equal manner. For we are 
Communists; we recognize that unless patrimonial, communal, pro¬ 
vincial, and national limits are abolished, the work must be begun 
anew. It is ours to conquer and defend common property and to over¬ 
throw governments by whatever name they may be called.’’^ 

^ Reprinted in 2 enkci: Anarchism, pp. 288-290. 
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The Anarchists wanted to overthrow all rulers but refused to designate 
tlie class to do the job, or to indicate how. Not representing the interests 
of the proletariat of large-scale industry and not rooted in industrial coun- 
tnes, the Anarchists refused to see that rulers could be overthrown only 
in the course of the class struggle; that the logic of the class struggle led 
to insurrection and the establishment of an armed force of the proletariat 
and its allies to meet the armed force of its enemies; and that this armed 
force, not being able to defeat the capitalists in one blow all over the world, 
would have to establish in the interim, as a transition, the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat. Moreover, it was precisely dictatorship against which the 
Anarchists fought, so that, as the workers began to set up their own 
authoritarian centers to meet the impact of the bourgeois State, it was 
against the workers that the Anarchists increasingly had to fight; and in 
proportion as the world became ripe for the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, 
so did the Anarchists expose their reactionary character. 

It was not merely the actual Dictatorship of the Proletariat against 
which the Anarchists fought, but any step forward whatever in that direc¬ 
tion. In the late nineteenth century these steps consisted in the struggle 
for democratic concessions for the workers. By wringing these concessions 
from the ruling class, the workers were able to utilize the opportunity by 
organizing their forces; circulating their ideas, testing out their strength. 
While thoroughly recognizing the limitations of capitalist democracy, and 
while understanding well that it was through this democracy that the 
dictatorship of the capitalist class manifested itself, nevertheless, the 
workers would have been guilty of criminal folly not to have fought for 
universal suffrage, for civil liberty, for the right to organize, etc. Besides, 
in the course of this fight for democracy, the workers were able to rally 
around themselves important sections of the lower middle classes and to 
tear these latter groups away from the rulers. 

Furthermore, according to the Anarchists, the exploiters and oppressors 
of the world, and all their henchmen, could be overthrown without even 
a party or an organization. Even among the petty propaganda circles that 
were to be established there was to be no leadership, no differentiation and 
discipline. Thus, against the trained troops and iron discipline of the State 
armies, the masses were called upon to march as a spontaneous rabble and 
mob. Is it surprising that the mass of workers, growing more revolutionary 
and more disciplined and industrialized by capitalism itself should turn 
away from these phrase-mongering circles typical of decayed petty industry 
and declassed adventurism.'’ 

The fact is that the whole struggle of the Anarchists under Kropotkin 
was essentially a struggle against Marxism.^ Against Marx he posed 

r According to Kropotkin, Marx plagiarized from Considerant, although this did not 
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Herbert Spencer, against the dialectic he set up his “scientific” eclectic 
method, and like Herbert Spencer, his aim was "to construct a synthetic 
philosophy comprehending in one generalization all the phenomena rtf 
nature—and therefore also the life of societies.” ^ Instead of analyzing the 
laws of motion of capitalist society and its concomitant contradictions 
intensifying unto the breaking point, when they are solved on a new plane 
of development by forces produced within the society itself, Kropotkin 
would make use of the time-honored utopian method of “working out a 
plan” and would persuade (or compel) the rest to follow it. First of all 
he would work out “what are the needs of society.?”; then he would work 
out “how we can satisfy them.?”; by then he would have evolved a “scien¬ 
tific” political economy by means of which he could present a program to 
the people. Here Kropotkin only shows himself to be another Liberal 
utopian rationalist of the type of Bentham or Spencer, who would carefully 
eliminate all reference to the class struggle. 

In the field of economics, as against Marxism, “anarchism has come 
to the conclusion that the root of modern evil lies not in the fact that the 
capitalist appropriates the profits or the surplus-value, but in the very possi¬ 
bility of these profits, which accrue only because millions of people have 
literally nothing to subsist upon without selling their labor-power at a 
price which makes profits and the creation of ‘surplus values’ possible. 
Anarchism understands, therefore, that in political economy attention must 
be directed first of all to so<alled ‘consumption.’ ” ® 

Thus, against control of production, Kropotkin would call attention to 
the need of controlling consumption; against the profit system bred by 
capitalist control over the means of production, Kropotkin would substitute, 
not the seizure of those large-scale factories, but the reversion, like Proud¬ 
hon and the Anarchists generally, to small-scale factories and petty 
industries.® 

As against the art of insurrection, Kropotkin threw in heavy treatises 
on “mutual aid” and “ethics,” and volumes intended to prove that city 
and country will some day be fused together and to show wherein the 
co-operative movement is far better than any other means for the advance- 

preveat Marx’s whole philosophy from beiog tainted with German nationalism; and as 
Kropotkin, turning chauvinist himself in a most rampant manner, hated anything German, 
this was enough to damn Marxism in his eyes forever. 

^ See his "Modern Science and Anarchism,” m Revolutionary Pamphlets, p. 150. 

2 The same, p. 193. 

^ It was with this purpose that Kropotkin wrote his book, The State, in which he pours 
unmitigated praise upon the Communes of the Middle Ages. In this book he makes the most 
bizarre statements, such as that the Communes of the Middle Ages “were the centres of 
opulence and civilization such as we have not seen since,” that the City-States of ancient 
Greece were "free cities” and not States at all, that the State as such dates only from the 
sixteenth dbntury, etc., etc. This balderdash was peddled as new sciencel 
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mcnt of humanity.^ Try as he would to become revolutionary, Kropotkin 
remained nothing more than a perverted Spencerian and, like his disciple 
Elisee Reclus who was against any violent action of “the deed” whatever 
(“He who calls himself an Anarchist should be one of a good and gentle 
sort”), Kropotkin found himself closer to Proudhon and even Tolstoy than 
to Bakunin. 

Essentially a Russian nationalist, Kropotkin could not help but be 
affected by the Radical and socialistic Populist movement in Russia at the 
time. In the fight against the Czar, the poor people in Russia were forced 
to separate themselves from the Liberals. Popular movements had to take 
on a violent and revolutionary color. On the other hand, many who called 
themselves “Socialist Revolutionaries” were merely Russian Radicals who 
dreamed of “Russia’s mission.” To the intensely nationalistic Russian revo¬ 
lutionaries it seemed that the whole Western world had taken a false 
direction and that it would be the Russian Commune, the Mir, that would 
show the way for the emancipation of the entire world. All that was needed 
was the overthrow of the Czar and the enlightenment of the people, and 
Russia could vault the stage of capitalism and return to the Communism 
of the people so well illustrated by the Mir. Clothed in European language, 
these were essentially the theories of Kropotkin as well. No matter how 
glittering they were to the benighted democrats of the backward countries 
such as Russia, they could prove only ludicrous to the modern proletariat 
of the machine age. 


2 

In spite of everything, the Anarchist congresses were forced to make 
concessions to the working class, just as they had been forced to take on 
the name “Communist-Anarchist.” In veritable self-preservation. Anarchists 
had to enter the trade unions and even the socialist movement. But, as 
Liberalism had perished in turning to labor, so did its counterpart. 
Anarchism. And no matter how much Anarchism may have infected this 
or that particular labor organization, the turning towards and entrance 
into the ranks of the proletariat, and the participation in their struggles 
as a class, marked the dissolution of Anarchism as a separate revolutionary 
force. 

The French and Spanish Anarchists led the way towards the trade 
unions; in France, because the disaster of the Commune had crushed all 
movements aiming for political power, leaving only the primitive trade 
union organizations to carry on the day-to-day struggles; in Spain, because 

^ See Kropotkin’s Anarchist Morality where he speaks about the social laws governing 
human s}mpathy, the need for altfuism and the golden rule, etc. See also his Ethics, his 
Mutual Aid, his The Conquest of Bread and his Fields, Factories, and Workshops. 
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conditioiu as yet were not ripe for the creation of a revolutionary workers’ 
party of any proportions. In both France and Spain, a struggle ensued 
between the trade unionists who were Anarchists and who had turned to 
Anarcho-Syndicalism, and the “pure” Anarchists. The point of view of the 
pure Anarchist is well expressed by the following citation: “The organized 
labor movement throughout the world is by its very nature and purpose 
a protective barrier against any spontaneous revolutionary action that may 
arise from among the exploited toilers. This applies as much to the con¬ 
servative pure and simple Trade Union movement of America as it docs 
to the Syndicalist movement of France, or to the Anarcho-Syndicalist 
movement of present-day Spain.” ^ We shall deal with Anarcho-Syndical¬ 
ism at length in the next portion of this work. 

While in Spain the Anarchists were the first to organize mass unions 
and had great success,® in Italy the work of the Anarchists in this direction 
was far more difficult, since in the industrial cities, Milan, Turin, etc., 
the workers had turned to socialism. Still, it was these Italian and Spanish 
elements who, working together, were able to create a powerful revolu¬ 
tionary movement in South America. 

Exceedingly ripe both for Anarchism and for Anarcho-Syndicalism was 
the situation in the Latin-American countries of South America. Although 
South American countries possessed all the potentialities of North America, 
capitalism, nevertheless, developed far too late for them to be anything 
but colonies or semi-colonies of the stronger imperialistic countries. The 
independence of these South American countries from Europe politically 
could not free them from economic bondage to imperialism. 

In the beginning, the native Indians were conquered and transferred 
bodily from their primitive communism to the status of slaves and, later, 
agricultural proletarians. Under such a system of class-slave rule, Liberalism 
could find no fertile field among the masses and certainly could not com¬ 
pete with the Communist-Anarchism brought over from Italy and Spain 
by the modern proletarian immigration there. With the development of 
capitalism, great modern plantations and ranches grew up on the one 
hand, and revolutionary proletarians developed on the other. 

Under such circumstances, what could develop but Communist- 
Anarchism, cither of the Bakunin or of the Kropotkin variety? Liberalism 
in North America was the result of hope fulfilled; Anarchism in South 

^ Taken from the Anarchiu paper. “Man<" (published in San Francisco), Vol. 11, No. 1, 
p. 4 (January, 1934). 

‘In 1883, in the Congress of Seville, the Spanish Federation had 254 delegates with 200 
local unions and 50,000 members attached. According to Postgate, as far back as 1872 the 
Spanish movement inspired by Bakunin had had 80,000 members centered in Madrid, 
Barcelona, Cadiz and Palma. All were sections of the First International organized as unions. 
(See R. W. Postgate; The Workers International, p. 55 [1920 edition].) 
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America was the effect of possibilities never realized and £1 Dorados 
tantalizingly beyond reach. In view of the weakness of the rule of the 
economically dominant classes and their separation from other bourgeois 
centers, to which must be added the severe despotism of the camarilla in 
the Palace and the recurring Palace revolutions, stimulated by this or that 
imperialist power desiring to control the country for itself, all the forces 
iwhich we have described above could operate only to produce in the 
sharpest manner a revolutionary tendency whose direction, at least in the 
beginning, had to be a variation of revolutionary Anarchism. 

In German Austria, however, through the activity of Johan Most, 
Communist-Anarchism tried its hand within the Socialist parties them¬ 
selves. Torn between industrialized Germany, with its strong theories of 
collectivism and its masses taking rapidly to socialism, and agrarian Italy 
and Southern and Eastern Europe, where Anarchist Populism was rooting 
itself, the Austrian movement presented peculiarities of its own. At first 
the masses were inclined to Communist-Anarchism. Eventually the 
socialists won the day. In the meantime, in the person of Johan Most, there 
was an attempt to reconcile the two tendencies and to fuse them together. 

Reacting against the law passed in 1878 declaring socialism illegal in 
Germany, Johan Most, through his paper, declared war against the German 
government, and called for the arming of the socialists, secret agitation, and 
revolutionary acts. Upon his expulsion from the Socialist Party in Germany, 
Most was able to win the majority of the German clubs in Switzerland 
to his point of view and to develop a large movement in Austria and 
Hungary (under the name Socialist). Driven out of Europe, Most came to 
the United States, where he edited a paper, Freiheit. 

In America, the authoritarian socialistic aspect of his views was stressed 
more than ever. Although he was willing to declare that he agreed with 
Kropotkin, yet he had great praise for the class struggle theories of Karl 
Marx and wrote that to go back to small-scale industry was impossible.^ 

On the point that revolutions are necessary. Most raised the question 
whether revolutions could be “made” and answered, unlike Bakunin, 
“Certainly not, but they can be prepared for. . . .” ® Although supporting 
the Anarchist congresses. Most had organized a central committee and had 
proposed that some sort of organization and leadership be set up (backed 
up in this ten years later by Malatesta, Italian Anarchist) ®; in furtherance 

^ See J. Most: The Social Monster, p. 6. 

Previously Most had published in Germany a popular version of Capital and had also put 
out a second edition supervised by Marx and Engels themselves. 

* J. Most: The Beast of Property, p. ir. 

“ Malatesta’s proposals were voted down by the Congresses. Malatesta (born 1853) can 
be said to be an organizational Anarchist although earlier he had written, “The party has no 
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of this proposal he was able to write: “Revolutionary committees must be 
constituted. These execute the decrees of the revolutionary army which, 
reinforced by the armed workingmen, now rule like a new conqueror of 
the world.” ^ Here was a statement entirely authoritarian, leading, in fact, 
to the Dictatorship of the Proletariat itself. 

From all this we can gather that of all the Communist-Anarchists, 
Johan Most was by far the closest to Marxism. If, then. Most behaved in 
part like Bakunin and wrote books on the construction of bombs and 
poisons (up to that point he went with Netschajeff), we may say that in 
his mind this was merely for the revolutionary instruction of the American 
working class, to be used when the time came, and not necessarily part of 
any Bakuninist theory of the coup d’&at by a small minority. 

Johan Most had a marked influence upon the revolutionary history of 
the United States. That Anarchism was a force to be feared here easily can 
be seen from the fact that the first great “class” trial in this country was 
the trial of the Haymarket “Anarchists” (Parsons, Spies, et al.) in Chicago 
in 1889; that many of the most prominent Anarchists of the twentieth 
century, Emma Goldman, Alexander Bcrkman, Malatesta, spent their active 
lives in America; and even in recent years, the famous trial of Sacco and 
Vanzetti called attention to the influence of the revolutionary Anarchists, 
The first laws directed against revolutionary political immigrants were 
those directed against Anarchists, and so widespread was the belief that 
Anarchists were most dangerous revolutionists that it was under the heading 
of “Criminal Anarchy” laws that the attacks against all workers’ organiza¬ 
tions were first launched in the early part of the twentieth century and 
have been carried on even up to the present. 

Although the United States was the classic land for the petty bourgeoisie, 
capitalism in America had had enormous room, not only for artisans, 
handicraftsmen, tradesmen, and petty capitalists generally, it had not only 
turned workers into small business men and developed small business men 
into big ones, but particularly after the Civil War, it had turned big 
business into trusts, ruined vast layers of petty business men, closed the 
frontiers, driven artisans and farmers into factories and skilled workers into 
the ranks of the unskilled. The culminating period of American Liberalism 
was the American Civil War; the generation following saw the rise of 
militant Anarchist influence. 

Up to the time of the Civil War, American Anarchism had been of 
the naive, indigenous variety characteristic of American utopian individual- 

head, no authority; it is entirely founded on spontaneous and voluntary agreement amongst 
those who are fighting for the same cause." (E. Malatesta: A Talk. Between Two Workers, 
p. 30.) 

ij. Most; The Beast 0/ Property, p. 12. 
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ism. After the Civil War, the utopian character of bourgeois Anarchism 
had given way to the more reactionary type represented jjy Benjamin 
Tucker. But with the arrival of Most, with the decay of the First Inter¬ 
national and the rise of the Anarchist International in this country after 
1880, Anarchism, finding a completely free field among the workers, and 
having as opposition only sectarian German socialist groups who were 
impregnated through and through with philistine prejudices and parlia¬ 
mentary illusions of the crassest type, became a force to be reckoned with. 
Even some workingmen began to take up the doctrines of Anarchism as 
preached by Most. 

The termination of the Civil War between North and South had opened 
up the field for the civil war between labor and capital. With seven-league 
boots the slogan of the eight-hour-day, first raised by tbe Communist 
League in 1848, was being carried from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The big 
strike wave in the ’70’s was being followed by an even greater attempt 
to achieve a national general strike in the ’8o’s. The culmination of these 
trials came in the Haymarket riots of 1886 in the midst of the big strike 
movement engulfing Chicago. In all of these strikes, violence and the direct 
action of the masses had played a considerable part. And in the midst of 
the Chicago affair were found the disciples of the Anarchist International, 
first and foremost the American Albert Parsons. The trial of these revo¬ 
lutionaries focused attention upon the doctrines of Johan Most and became 
a dramatic signpost of the industrialization of the United States and of the 
rise of the class struggle. 

With the exception of Albert Parsons and some of his comrades in this 
early period of modern union struggle, the revolutionary Anarchists were 
not able to penetrate into the older American sections of the population. 
Quite the contrary, it was only through the vast flood of immigrants that 
washed the shores of this country in the latter part of the last century and 
the first decade or so of the present one, that revolutionary Anarchism 
became reinforced. Unable to take part in the political life of the country, 
bringing over from their non-industrial motherlands the many illusions 
of petty industry, thrown suddenly into the maw of large-scale industry 
and totally abandoned by the extant labor organizations native to the 
United States, such as the American Federation of Labor, taking no part 
in parliamentary elections, and disgusted with the petty bourgeois char¬ 
acter of the socialist parties here, feeling withal only the enormous pressure 
of the capitalist State upon them and the open, cynical corruption of the 
State apparatus itself, many of the more conscious elements of these 
immigrants naturally turned to revolutionary Anarchism. They had left 
their old country to escape the conflicts there. When they arrived in the 
promised land and found capitalist antagonisms even more brutally and 
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nakedly developed, was it any wonder that in desperation they should 
press forward their revolutionary aspirations in the Anarchist movement? 

Nevertheless, Anarchism could not remain attractive to these immigrants 
for long. The whole industrial environment in which they were placed 
turned them in an authoritarian direction. It was not the individualism 
of the pioneer, of the frontier, of the farmer and petty business man which 
was part of them, but rather the collectivism and the caesarism within the 
huge plants and tremendous cities that were springing up all around them. 
Most and Parsons had been members of Social-Democracy and, especially 
Parsons, had never abandoned their authoritarian leanings. If Anarchism 
was to thrive in the United States, it could thrive as a national movement 
only within the ranks of the trade unions. More and more the “pure” 
Anarchist groups became reduced to miserable little sects so totally out of 
touch with reality in this country as to be ludicrous. 

3 

If the rise of imperialism, at the turn of the twentieth century, gave 
Anarchism its death blow, the Russian Revolution of 1917 placed the tomb¬ 
stone upon its corpse. At first, during the February Revolution, the 
Anarchists were able to grow greatly in strength—naturally enough in the 
Russian environment—and a considerable number even participated in the 
October Revolution, when the Bolsheviks took power. But when the 
Bolsheviks began to establish the Dictatorship of the Proletariat and to 
complete the democratic revolution by the proletarian one, when a new 
type of State arose and control became centralized, when the Red Army 
became organized and the honeymoon period gave place to the grim 
realities of a class struggle taking place in cataclysmic proportions, then 
the Anarchists also declared war on the Bolshevik proletarian State.^ 

Against the plan of the Bolsheviki for controlling all factories through 
one center, for socializing the production of the entire country, and 
nationalizing all industries, the Anarchists raised the slogan, “The factory 
to the workers and land to the peasants” in the most literal and demagogic 
sense. They declared that each set of workers that worked in a given factory 
and had taken possession of it should keep that factory as their own. They, 

^ Symbolic of the decay of "Revolutionary" Anarchist literature arc the works of £mma 
Goldman and Alexander Berkman, written after the Russian Revolution of 1917. Heaping 
great praise upon Makhno, Emma Goldman denounces the Russian Revolution as not being 
ethical! (See her books: My DistUusionment in Russia and My Further DtsiUusionment in 
Russia.) 

According to Alexander Berkman, the Bolsheviks not only stole all their important ideas 
from the Anarchists, but established, under Lenin, the worst despotism in Europe outside of 
Italy. (See his book: Nou/ and After, the A.B.C. oj Communist Anarchism.) Coming after 
Bakunin, these people can truly be called only degenerated Anarchists. 
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were to determine their own wages and their own conditions, not at all 
subject to the control of the working class of Russia as a whole. For the 
large-scale national industry planned by the Bolsheviks, the Anarchists 
substituted the petty industry and chaotic forms of the pre-capitalist com¬ 
mune. The Anarchists bitterly attacked the Bolshevik commissars as new 
bosses, new bureaucrats, new oppressors. 

When, under the Bolsheviki, the land was nationalized, the peasants 
being given only the right to use the land, the fact that the estates of the 
nobles had been seized and partitioned off to the rest of the peasantry, 
particularly to the poorer peasantry, made no difference. The Anarchists 
raised the demand of petty private ownership of the land by each peasant 
and the right to do with it as he pleased. These views could only reflect 
the influence and interests of the kulak^ (wealthier peasant who hired labor) 
and signifleandy enough, it was when the J{ula\ also began to be attacked 
and taxes were laid upon him, as the October Revolution drove deeper 
and deeper uprooting the old social relationships, that the Anarchists rose 
in militant rebellion against the new tax-gatherers, the new dictators. 

To the highly disciplined, centraUzed, and effective Red Army which 
had been forged in the course of the Civil War following the Revolution, 
the Anarchists counterposed a demand for a return to the voluntary guerilla 
militia, the old Red Guard, which had been adequate for the Revolution 
itself, but was absolutely incapable of resisting the armed forces of the 
capitalist intervendon. To Anarchists the Red Army only meant a new 
State, a new Terror, and a new discipline. 

Against the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, the revolutionary Anarchist 
tried to oppose the independent and “free” Commune, and covered up this 
essentially reactionary idea with phrases even more revolutionary than 
those of the Bolsheviki. Not only “Down with the Czar,” but “Down with 
all States.” They wanted no stages of development, no transition periods, 
no waiting. The whole program now! No exigency of the class struggle 
could excuse such monsters as Army, Secret Police, Tax-gatherers. 

The final blow to the Russian Anarchists came when they discovered 
that they would win their struggle even temporarily only by abandoning 
their own principles. Having entrenched themselves in peasant armies in 
the Ukraine, the Anarchists under Makhno were forced to raise the slogan 
of “State government,” to form Soviets, to have elections, to create officials, 
to exact discipline by terror, etc. Standing between the Red and the White 
armies, this petty peasant nationalism was doomed to be crushed to pieces. 
In spite of himself, Makhno objectively aided the most rabid enemies of 
the Revolution. The Anarchists thus only brought upon themselves a 
terrific defeat and annihilation. They could no more defeat the proletariat 
than they could the Czar. 
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A similar disaster awaited them throughout the world. Face to face with 
a war embracing world forces of titanic power, all that the “pure” 
Anarchist could oUer was the program of religious pacifism—conscientious 
objection! 

In the struggle against Fascism during the revolutionary period imme¬ 
diately after the World War, the Anarchists, like the Italian Malatesta, 
revealed themselves as utterly bankrupt. In 1920 in Italy, Malatesta and his 
following, then in a strategic position with wide influence over sections of 
the revolutionary working class, proposed to support the governmental 
socialists if the latter would unite with the Anarchists and dispossess the 
capitalists of their property. The new government was to guarantee demo¬ 
cratic civil liberties that would permit the Anarchists to convert the 
majority of the people to the Anarchist ideal. 

This proposal was similar to the tactics of the Bolsheviks towards the 
Russian Socialists in 1917, although Lenin, as a realist, had never posed 
as a condition that the Socialists should take the possessions of the factory 
owners. What had happened in Russia reoccurred in Italy; the Socialists, 
not desiring any revolutionary action, rejected all co-operation on such 
terms. But Malatesta was no Lenin. To dispossess capitalism, Malatesta 
needed the aid of the strong G^mmunist group in Italy, but he discovered 
he could not address himself to the Communist Party because the latter 
was against bourgeois democracy and for the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 
Not being able, then, to unite with either Socialists or Communists, Mala- 
lesta refused to participate in the Revolution at all.^ In the choice between 
capitalism and Communism, the Malatesta Anarchists deliberately chose 
capitalism, even though the issue was clearly seen no longer to be bourgeois 
democracy versus Proletarian Dictatorship, but Fascist Dictatorship versus 
workers’ control over production. 

The actions of the Anarchists in Russia complicated matters for the 
Anarchists in Italy. In the beginning of the October Revolution, the 
Bolsheviks had permitted the Anarchists to advocate their views freely so 
long as no overt acts were committed against the new State. The Italian 
Communists no doubt would have agreed to do likewise. However, by the 
time events were maturing in Italy, the Russian Anarchists were support¬ 
ing Makhno with arms in their hands. The war between Anarchism and 
Communism was on to the end. 

The recent revolutionary events in Spain have exposed the futility of 
Anarchism so clearly that, even in this last stronghold, the entire essence 
of Anarchism has disappeared into thin air. Today, in Spain, the Anar¬ 
chists have actually become part of the government and are now ardently 
supporting the policy of a centralized and disciplined Army to fight the 

> See Max Nomad: Rebels and Renegades, pp. 38-39. 
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reactionaries. Anarchists as governmental officials enforcing the centralized 
authority of a capitalist government: can anything show us more clearly 
the complete breakdown of the old Anarchist shibboleths? 

As it had done with Liberalism, so did it do with Anarchism; the author¬ 
itarian battles of the classes simply erased nineteenth century Anarchism 
as a virile movement of today. 



BOOK III: SYNDICALISM 


1 . TRADE UNION REFORMISM 




XIII. TRADE UNIONISM 


I 

T he revolutions of 1848 mark a great turning point in the history 
of class struggles. Prior to this time, the conflict between labor 
and capital had lain more or less deep in the womb of capitalist 
society. It was small property that was dreaming of conquering political 
power and emancipating itself from the inevitable thralldom of capital 
and was busily working out its little utopias and co-operative schemes of 
all sorts. The co-operative was the petty bourgeois’ own joint stock com¬ 
pany to counter the joint stock company of big capital, and became 
idealized as the sole way to restore harmony to the anarchic chaos every¬ 
where. Without all the horror df violence and bloodshed, capitalism would 
he transformed into the ordered Garden of Eden for the direct producer. 
In this period. Anarchist, Liberal, and Socialist were all still harnessed 
directly to bourgeois ideas and dominated by the one obsession of retaining 
peace and order and avoiding the turbulence of civil war. 

In the meantime, deep within the bowels of the productive process, 
the modern proletariat was taking form. Despite all the phrases of peace 
and co-operation, a hidden, yet bitter and sanguinary battle of the classes 
was making itself felt. In the middle of the eighteenth century, the intro¬ 
duction of machinery had operated as a devastating cataclysm upon the 
old craftsmen who had worked in the petty and home industries and who 
had resisted excessive exploitation in the factories up to this point. The 
mutual aid societies of the craftsmen (in part survivals of the old guild 
formations of feudalism, such as the French compagnages) became entirely 
inadequate for their protection. In self-defense the workers had to turn 
the mutual aid organization into a wage-worker’s union. 

Unions represent the lowest form of conscious protest against the in¬ 
creasingly intolerable conditions existing in the various trades and indus¬ 
tries. When the capitalists first introduced machinery into the factory, the 
skilled craftsmen took revenge upon the machine. The machine and not 
the owner or the system was considered the root of all evil. With the 
triumph of the machine and the rapidly increasing misery of the toilers, 
the protest took other forms, such as individual grumbling, individual 
fights with the foreman and employer, spontaneous quitting of employ¬ 
ment, large labor turnover, etc. These forms of protest were entirely lacking 
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in any consciousness of social forces on the part of the workers involved, 
and merely indicated that the workers believed they sufiered from some 
accidental and exceptional state of ailairs, introduced by this or that “bad” 
foreman or employer. All industrial relations were in a sort of patriarchal 
state in which not politics but ethics was the rationale dominant in the 
minds of all. 

It was only when craft or trade imions were established that the protest 
took on a socially conscious form, for only then did the workers inde¬ 
pendently group themselves together as part of a class and conceive that 
their interests were opposed to those of their employers. Starting as craft 
clubs, these rudimentary unions soon engaged in the hght for better con¬ 
ditions of labor, shorter hours, higher pay. Strikes were called; and in 
striking, the workers’ associations became true craft unions. Thus the 
union, from its very inception, was an organ of struggle, of protest, and as 
such is entirely different from the co-operative. 

As capitalism rapidly developed, compelling some crafts to disappear, 
skilled workers to become unskilled, the skilled of one factory to replace 
the skilled of another, the employers to co-operate one with the other, etc., 
these local craft unions were forced to broaden out into trade unions, 
embracing all those of their craft throughout the country, or taking in 
others besides their particular craft, either directly into their own local, 
or into other locals afliliated with them. As small business gave way to 
large trusts, the workers attempted to match the combine of capital by 
efforts to fuse together all the trades of a given industry into an industrial 
union and to band all the industrial unions into one central organization. 

In all this development, the trade unions were merely primitive, spon¬ 
taneous organizations used by the workers for defensive and reformist 
purposes only. Loose, broad associations, embracing all the workers of a 
given craft, or trade, or industry, trade unions were formed solely for the 
concrete purpose of immediate self-interest and simply because only in this 
way could the workers resist the encroachment of the employers or improve 
their standard of living. Both in its origin and in its growth, the union 
functioned, not as an instrument for a frontal attack upon the entire 
capitalist system, but at best as a tool to carry on the day-to-day fight 
against this or that section of the employers on behalf of a similarly limited 
section of the workers. Unions were not adapted for revolution but rather 
for reform. Their primary object was to mobilize masses of men interested 
not in the ultimate struggle of their class but in the day-to-day improving 
of the capitalist system so that their particular share of the total product 
would be greater and their present lot ameliorated. In fighting for higher 
wages, shorter hours, and better conditions, the unions, of course, were 
contesting merely for reforms. 
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This character and role of the trade unions made them purely practical 
bodies. Extremely limited, such unions could not comprehend the capitalist 
system as a complete entity, nor the entire national or international social 
relations, nor even the generic interests of their own class. Workers, ex¬ 
hausted by toil, found it difficult to obtain the leisure and the opportunity 
to cultivate theory, science, and class consciousness. This limitation was 
accentuated by the fact that the trade unions, taking in only actual workers, 
barred the intellectual, the student, and the scientist. 

Although the trade unions, in composition and historical import, were 
class organizations, the workers could not ascertain through them alone 
the problems of their entire class nor wage a class fight. Engaged in the 
battle against their employers, the trade unions avoided the struggle against 
the State, that is, the political and general force of the employing class. 
Involved in strikes, the union organizations put aside the question of 
revolution. The strike represented a clash of only part of the working-class 
against a corresponding part of the employing-class. However, when the 
State acted in the strike, the central agency representing the capitalist class 
as a whole was brought into play. 

It is true, too, that in the course of their strikes, with mass arrests, 
injunctions, etc., taking place, the union members were compelled to sec 
more and more clearly the role of the State as the central instrument of 
an enemy class used against them. Their attention was drawn to the neces¬ 
sity of reforming, transforming, controlling, or shattering the State. 
Gradually the trade unionists admitted they must attempt to transform 
the whole capitalist system. This led them to politics. 

Under the capitalist system, the unions could not play more than a sub¬ 
sidiary inadequate role. They could strike for higher wages, but wages 
depend upon profits and not vice versa. Should higher wages ruin the 
profits of an employer, he can sell out and enter another line of production; 
his capital takes flight to other fields of investment. What can an ordinary 
strike accomplish when the employer shuts down, sells out, or moves 
away? The only action left is to take over the factories. But this again is 
a political task. For it is an attack against private property, capitalist prop¬ 
erty, and property is a relation backed up by all the sanction and power 
of the State. 

Thus, in the course of trade union evolution, a tendency developed for 
the trade unions to burst the narrow integument of their practical activity, 
and they at times became training fields for revolutionary propaganda just 
as their strikes themselves became rehearsals for the revolution. As the 
crisis deepened, the trade union movement formed in some of its sections 
an arena of activity for subversive tendencies. Trade unionists then raised 
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the question: “Can the union be a revolutionary instrument?” The Syndi¬ 
calists replied: “It is labor’s sole weapon!” 

As England and the United States were the first to develop modern 
capitalism, it was natural that these two countries should first show the 
rise of craft and trade unions. In England, the unions began to come into 
their own as far back as the Chartist movement. In 1834, the Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union was organized and grew in a few 
months to half a million members. In spite of the fact that it was dominated 
by the utopian Owen, who gave it a program calling for the organization 
of co-operatives through which the workers were to change the capitalist 
system, yet it became thoroughly symptomatic of the discontent and 
militancy of the workers. It is true that in a short while the Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union, unable to throw off the incubus of Liberalism 
which had been foisted upon it by a mighty British bourgeoisie, and 
handicapped by illusions of harmony of classes, fell to pieces. Nevertheless, 
a step forward had been made. It was in the course of the Chartist union 
movement that union men for the first time seriously conceived of organ¬ 
izing unions for the purpose of insurrection. 

“If any one individual can be called the originator of the ‘general strike’ 
idea in Great Britain, and perhaps, therefore, in Europe also, ... it is 
William Benbow, radical, agitator and pamphleteer.” ^ Under the guise of 
carrying out a “National Holiday,” the unions were to plan for a general 
strike and insurrection. Committees were to be prepared in each locality. 
Food was to be laid in for a week, and the workers were to put down all 
disorder and drunkenness in their own ranks with a stern hand. By 1839, 
when Chartism had attained a great intensity, Benbow’s pamphlet had 
reached an enormous sale. With such agitation prevalent, it was no wonder 
that violence broke out in 1842 when, to the economic demands of the 
strikers for higher wages and shorter hours, political demands for a demo¬ 
cratic charter were also added. For a whole week the workers remained 
in possession of the city of Manchester. There was no plundering, however. 
After a month, the strike wore itself out and, with the desertion of many 
of its leaders, collapsed. 

During the Chartist movement, the English unions adopted as their 
program the idea of changing fundamentally the present social and com¬ 
mercial system through co-operative association. These co-operatives asked 
the State to do nothing more than stand aside and give them a fair field 
in which to do their own work in their own way. They wanted no State 
aid; they did not advocate Socialism; all they wanted was that they should 
not be hindered from obtaining for themselves new wealth through the 

^ W. H. Crook: General Stride, p. 5. 
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co-operatives. Here we can see the influence o£ Liberalism upon the craft 
unionists of the time.^ 

During the whole of the nineteenth century, the British trade union 
movement could not escape from Liberalism. It is true that for a time some 
of the English trade unions joined the First International, but, frightened 
by the Paris Commune, they soon withdrew. Only towards the latter part 
of the century, with the rise of British imperialism, did labor form the 
Liberal-Labor Alliance that gradually developed into Laborism. Differing 
from Syndicalism, Laborism advocated the entrance of the trade unions 
into parliamentary politics with their own Labor Party through which they, 
in a legal and reformistic manner, could gradually extend the prevalent 
democracy so that the workers would obtain an increasingly larger share 
of it. 

2 

In many respects the American Civil War was to the Americans what 
1848 was to Europe; that is, it cleared the decks for the struggle between 
capital and labor. As the American Revolution had sounded the tocsin for 
the European bourgeoisie, so the American Civil War sounded it not only 
for the European working-class, but for the Americans as well. 

No sooner had the Civil War ended than the National Labor Union 
was formed in 1866 in the United States. The program of the National 
Labor Union contained such mild points as arbitration instead of strikes, 
the regulation of apprenticeships, the establishment of a federal bureau of 
labor statistics and a department of labor. It also protested against the con¬ 
tract system of prison labor. Although its program was but a Liberal one 
and expressed the interests only of the skilled mechanics, yet it marked a 
great advance for American labor. The National Labor Union did come 
out for the eight-hour-day and, further, actually sent its President, Sylvis, 
to the congress of the First International in 1869.® Nor was it averse to 
political action. This first successful attempt on the part of the mechanics 
to organize themselves nationally, however, soon came to an end. 

The panic of 1873 liquidated the National Labor Union. On its heels 
came the Knights of Labor, organized nationally in 1878. Like the English 
unions, the Knights of Labor was socialistic in sentiment, although opposed 
to Socialist politics; unlike the English, it condemned craft and trade unions 
as too narrow in scope and spirit, and proclaimed the need for a universal 
organization of all workers, skilled and unskilled, on the principle that 
“an injury to one is the concern of all.” 

^Scc, P. Snowden: Socialism and Syndicalism, pp. 199-200. 

^ It seems that the decision to enter into intei national relations was partly induced by the 
organization’s desire to prevent Oriental immigation and other cheap foregn labor peneCtating 
farther into the United States. 
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Nor did the Knights of Labor last very long. It made the mistake of 
basing itself on trade and industrial divisions as well as on geographical 
lines. Taking in not only working-class elements but also layers of the 
petty bourgeoisie, it became more of a labor party with trade union charac¬ 
teristics than a trade union. In a country where the labor movement 
nationally was still made up of journeymen mechanics and craftsmen 
groups, and where these workers were but recently emancipated from the 
farm and village and were still close to all sorts of small property layers, 
this confusion was quite natural. Moreover, in an era when the craftsman 
was being transformed into the modern skilled worker, it was no longer 
possible for the journeyman-craftsman to solve the problems of the day 
and take upon himself the leading role. 

The Knights of Labor rapidly went through four stages of development. 
In its beginning it was a secret organization, like a lodge, with all sorts 
of mystical symbols. This abracadabra was soon dropped, in its second 
phase of development, as the organization grew more powerful and came 
into the open as a bona-fide union with a militant strike policy. In its 
third phase, after 1883, its leadership opened fire on the strike as a weapon. 
“The constitution governing local assemblies was modified containing the 
following clause: ‘While acknowledging that it is sometimes necessary to 
enjoin an oppressor, yet strikes should be avoided whenever possible. 
Strikes, at best, only afford temporary relief; and members should be 
educated to depend upon thorough organization, co-operation and political 
action, and, through these, the abolishment of the wage system.’ ” ^ 

The culmination of this anti-strike policy came in 1886 when the 
Knights of Labor made the fatal mistake of opposing the eight-hour-day 
general strike move and of allowing their officers to attack the Haymarket 
Square victims.® After 1890, the Knights of Labor entered its last period 
of rapid decline.® 

As the lot of the members of the Knights of Labor grew steadily worse, 
in desperation they attached themselves to the Radical People’s Party of 
the Middle West, which advocated such propositions as the nationalization 
of railroads and telegraphs, national income tax, labor legislation, and free 

I G. G. Groat: The Study of Organized Labor in America (and cd., 1926), p. 80. 

* Sec, Lucy E. Parsons: Life of Albert Parsons, pp. xxv-xxvi. 213-214, for tlie role of 
Terence V. Powderly, head of the Knights of Labor, regarding the Chicago Haymarket Case. 

^ The situation is graphically portrayed by figures of membership comparing the Knights 
of Labor with the American Federation of Labor. 
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coinage of silver.' In 1894 the great American railway strike broke out and 
was endorsed by both the Knights of Labor and the Farmers Alliance. 
However, bitterly attacked by all the power of the government, and 
viciously fought by the American Federation of Labor, the whole move¬ 
ment collapsed. The Knights of Labor disappeared from the scene. 

As in the case of the local union organization formed before the Civil 
War and the National unions created afterwards, the dominant Liberal 
ideology made it impossible for native workmen to avoid parliamentary 
illusions. They attempted to enlarge and to capture democracy for them¬ 
selves. The result, in these early days of the union movement, was a blur¬ 
ring of class lines and an intolerable tactical and organizational confusion 
that could result only in failure. Trying to build both a party and a trade 
union, the early labor men could build neither. 

The next step had to be taken, not by the journeymen-craftsmen, but 
by the modern skilled factory workers. Like their British brethren, the 
skilled factory workers in the United States were able to build at least 
national crafts and trades unions through the American Federation of 
Labor, organized in 1881. However, the A. F. of L. was far behind the 
British in many respects, in spite of the fact that the program of that body 
declared “that a struggle between capital and labor was going on in the 
nations of the civilized world which would work disaster to the toiling 
millions unless they combined for mutual protection and benefit.”^ 

In England, class lines always had been drawn very clearly. Not so in 
America, where every laborer seemed to have a little property and every 
litde property owner had worked. The emancipation of labor had appeared 
to the Knights of Labor as the emancipation of all humanity in the most 
literal sense. It was due to this general classlessness that professional men, 
storekeepers and what-not had Joined its ranks and had been accepted on 
equal terms. It was these elements that, in the very beginning, had led the 
ELnights of Labor to oppose strikes. 

The American Federation of Labor from its very inception established 
a definite class line. In this respect it made an immense step forward in 
contrast to the Knights of Labor. Petty business men, lawyers, doctors, and 
other non-workers were strictly kept out. As Samuel Gompers put it, 
workers alone must control the movement. “It will not be dominated by 
the so-called intellectuals or butters-in. The working class movement to be 
most effective must be conducted by the workers themselves.” ® 

^ Coming at the time of the great Homestead and Coeur d’Alene strikes, etc., and in a 
period of impending depression and great discontent, the People’s Party polled one million 
votes. 

2 L. Lorwin: The Amertcan Federation 0/ Labor, p. 12. 

B S. Gompers: The American Labor Movement, pamphlet, p. 23. 
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On the other hand, the American Federation of Labor deliberately re¬ 
stricted itself to the skilled workers only. The prevailing general classless¬ 
ness had allowed the Knights of Labor to heap together all workers, skilled 
and unskilled, at a time when the gap between the two strata was still 
sharp and clear and was becoming further aggravated by racial and 
nationalist differences. 

This was a period when the skilled workers everywhere were aggres¬ 
sively elbowing their way to a secure place in the social scheme of things. 
They felt they could arrive sooner if they dumped their excess baggage, 
the inarticulate unskilled workers, and shifted for themselves. Thus, they 
limited themselves almost exclusively to craft and trade unions of the skilled, 
while setting up high dues and initiation fees to bar the others. What they 
wanted was recognition and job monopoly. 

However, the recognition that the skilled workers desired could not be 
won without a struggle. In the course of the hurly-burly social conflict, 
the A. F. of L. could reach an agreement with employers only by repeat¬ 
edly demonstrating that it knew how to fight and could rally masses of 
unskilled as well. 

The American Federation of Labor was born in the midst of a strike 
period unprecedented in the history of this country. To the great railway 
strike of the ’70’s was added the big strike wave of the ’8o’s. The unions 
actually began to threaten to take matters into their own hands and to 
utilize the good old American custom of lynching in their own behalf for 
a change. For example, in 1883 the Central Labor Union organized a big 
parade in New York City in which they went so far as openly to raise the 
slogan: “Jay Gould must go.” “Which shall it be, the ballot or Judge 
Lynch.?” ^ 

In such a period it was no wonder that the A. F. of L. put forward men 
such as Strasscr and Gompers who had been trained in socialistic thinking. 
Gompers had been intimately connected with the leaders of the First 
International in America, so much so that even when ejecting the Socialist 
Labor Party from the A. F. of L., Gompers took the trouble to write letters 
both to Friedrich Engels in England and to F. A. Sorge in the United 
States to explain the situation." 

The A. F. of L. as a whole, however, could not adopt the Socialist posi- ■ 
tion. The working class was not ripe enough nor was the class struggle 
sufficiently advanced in this country for unions of skilled workers to have 
enunciated Socialist politics. 

In its battle for recognition the A. F. of L. threw itself behind the 
demand for the eight-hour day, which was stimulating workers every- 

1 See, R. T. Ely: Recent American Socialirfn, p. 20. 

8 See S. Gompers: Seventy Years of Life and Labors I, 388-389. 
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where to active struggle. The eight-hour-day movement embraced and 
indeed, to a considerable extent, was initiated by the skilled workers of 
American stock. This tendency was accelerated as the American farmer 
was driven into the city factories, and as exploitations became more intense 
in a country where profits were enormous and the masses had illusions of 
governing themselves. 

The skilled workers were very well prepared for strike action and for 
union discipline. Small in numbers, capable of dominating the productive 
process, bound together by their skill and disciplined by the factory itself, 
able secretly to convene together, and having some training and education, 
the skilled workers, better than all the others, were able to form their 
unions and to prevent the employers from continuing their production. 
In addition, the skilled workers had reserve funds to continue the struggle 
for a great length of time. At the same time, in this period of industry in 
the United States, skilled labor was in great demand. Profits were high 
and Big Business had not yet overwhelmingly dominated the scene. Thus 
the resistance of certain employers was weakened. 

Taking advantage of the situation in the ’8o’s, these practical and yet 
extremely limited leaders of the American Federation of Labor, fighting 
hard against the Knights of Labor as a rival organization for the winning 
of the masses of skilled workers, put out a national call for an eight-hour 
day and declared May i, 1886, as the last date to be given the employers 
to comply with the demand of labor. 

Little did the narrow-minded specialists at the head of the American 
Federation of Labor dream what the response would be. Spontaneous 
strikes flashed all around them, and, much as the American Federation of 
Labor leaders desired to delay the movement and, in deadly fear of the 
revolutionary consequences of their actions, tried to hack it to death, 
throughout the country the masses of workers themselves, partly stimulated 
by revolutionary elements, took the initiative and carried all before them. 
The Chicago Haymarket affair was the climax of the events. 

Even though the eight-hour-day agitation eventually petered out, this 
whole movement taught the employers the necessity of keeping separate 
as long as possible the skilled from the unskilled workers. The A. F. of L. 
began to be recognized by the employers, not only because of its intrinsic 
strength, but also owing to a conscious policy to corrupt and to bribe the 
skilled workers, the only ones that possibly could articulate and enforce 
their interests at this time. What mattered it whether the skilled workers 
were given concessions and special privileges if in this way the unskilled 
could be exploited still further? Whatever the members of the American 
Federation of Labor gained was at the expense of the underprivileged. 

Thus by the last decade of the nineteenth century the skilled factory 
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workers had won their points. Traditionally, the vast expanse of the 
American continent and the backwardness of American economy had per¬ 
mitted to a far greater extent than in England the existence of old handi¬ 
crafts and petty industry, thus allowing the mechanics to play a dominant 
role in the labor movement. This domination they meant to retain. When 
the last remnants of the Knights of Labor disappeared from the scene, the 
A. F. of L. remained undisputed in the field. 

In proportion as its place in the economic sun was secured, the 
A. F. of L. adopted a policy calculated to retain the goodwill of the em¬ 
ployers. Both in structure and function the A. F. of L. would amply 
demonstrate that its days of struggle were behind it. 

Within the A. F. of L. the solidarity of the workers was impeded by 
the failure to establish any central discipline. Each international craft and 
trade union was a complete authority unto itself. Thus, the A. F. of L. 
was declared to be not an organization but a federation of organizations.^ 
Strikes were looked at with increasing aversion. Conciliation and arbitra¬ 
tion became the accepted mode. Long term contracts were signed and 
when locals were urged not to scab, they could always appeal to the 
sanctity of their agreements and the honor of their given word. 

At the start, the A. F. of L. concentrated on the skilled workers simply 
because they were the most easily organizable elements; later, as the skilled 
worker began to fear the loss of his job through heightened competition, 
the separation between the skilled and the unskilled became widened 
deliberately. At first the A. F. of L. pretended that an increase in the pay 
of the upper organized stratum of labor would ultimately result in a rise 
in the pay for all labor. Later, toward the end of the century and with 
the rise of the activity of the unskilled in their own behalf, the A. F. of L. 
officials were made to realize more clearly that the extra-high pay accorded 
the skilled craftsmen could be possible only because the money was 
taken out of the pay envelopes of the unskilled. 

From then on the A. F. of L. turned its back on the unskilled. Tied 
hand and foot to the employers by special privileges and opportunities 
which were accorded the native workers but not the Negroes and foreign- 
born, the American Federation of Labor was induced to take a strong 
stand against the unskilled workers, refusing them admittance, drawing 
the color line, trying to build for itself a little job-trust under its own 
control. 

Against the strikes of 1892, against the American railway strike of 1894, 
against the proposal of a General Strike, more and more the American 
Federation of Labor officials stood as agents of the employers, willing to 
scah on any strike not “A. F. of L.” and refusing to fight in the slightest 

1 See, S. Gompers: American Labor Movement, pp. 7-9. 
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for the interest of the poorest layers of the workers. Coining the phrase, 
“pure and simple trade unionism,” the officials threw the whole weight 
of their organization against the revolutionary elements arising in the 
country. 

In line with the changed situation, the A. F. of L. officers opened a 
sharp fire against the Socialists. Unceremoniously they threw out the 
Socialist Labor Party, which had been affiliated to the New York Central 
Labor Union, and rejected all advocacy of the collective ownership of the 
means of production. It was this attitude that influenced the S. L. P. to 
organize its separate Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance in 1895. Thus 
did the American organized labor movement fall behind that of England 
and of the continent. The Americans were not even at the level of Lib- 
Labism, not to speak of laborism. If even the most conservative British 
unionist could agree with the Welfare-Liberalism of John Stuart Mill, the 
American was still content with the rugged individualism of Cobden and 
Bright. The A. F. of L. declined to enter politics at all. 

The conservative character of the A. F. of L. induced the militant West¬ 
ern Federation of Miners to withdraw from the Federation in 1897 and to 
try to build a Western Labor Union of its own. In this period, it was the 
Western organizations which were the most militant, particularly the 
metal miners. “The hardy miner of the Rocky Mountain region, self- 
assertive and daring, impatient under restraint and violent in mood, 
skeptical of property rights in a country where riches were often the 
result of mere luck, and not much given to respect for the social distinc¬ 
tions of a settled community, was inclined to follow leaders with radical 
programs.” ^ 

From this latter movement there evolved the American Labor Union, 
which was quite different from the Socialist Trades and Labor Alliance. 
The S. T. and L. A. was dominated entirely by the Socialist Labor Party. 
It did not press the principle of industrial unionism, but was content with 
craft organization. At the same time, it took a rather derogatory view of 
the efficacy of pure economic action. The American Labor Union, on the 
other hand, while endorsing the idea of socialism, was controlled by no 
political party, and embraced all workers on an industrial basis. The 
American Labor Union was a true forerunner of the Industrial Workers 
of the World. 

No doubt, at the start, there was ample historical justification for the 
refusal of the A. F. of L. to support any political party. In every preceding 
case this had led to blurring the interests of the workers. The history of 
the labor movement in this country had been strewn with the wreckage 
of organizations that had gone into politics and had been captured by this 

^ L. Lorwin; The American Federation of Labor, pp. 84-85. 
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or that bourgeois political movement. Not strong enough to form a class 
party of their own, the workers generally, through their skilled section, 
perceived the necessity of remaining aloof from all separate political 
activity, at least for the while. 

It was not that the A. F. of L. members were opposed to political action 
“on principle.” Indeed, they were opposed to nothing “on principle,” since 
they had adopted the pragmatic program of having no “principles.” It 
was simply that the skilled worker in the United States was in such a 
relatively favorable position that he did not feel the need of forming a 
special political movement. Adapting itself to the laissez faire, rugged 
individualist policy of the employers, the trade union officials looked 
askance at all State interference and stood for a policy of self-help. 

Accordingly, the A. F. of L. could declare: “The A.. F. of L. is not in 
favor of fixing, by legal enactment certain minimum wages. The attempts 
of the government to establish wages at which workmen may work, accord¬ 
ing to the teachings of history, will result in a long era of industrial 
slavery.” ^ And again, it pointed out: The A. F. of L. . . does not favor 
a legal limitation of the workday for adult men workers.” ® These declara¬ 
tions were made, not only because such additional powers of the govern¬ 
ment could be used against the workers, if the necessity therefor should 
arise, but because the workers must be trained to stand on their own feet 
and win these demands themselves. 

To sum up the situation in the nineteenth century, we can say that, 
like the English, the American organized working men still remained 
in the camp of Liberalism. If the English empirically began to move to 
programs of Socialism as expressed by Laborism, the American, less bound 
to the unskilled and with less class consciousness, used the pragmatic 
approach to decry all theories. “Theories” meant attempts to understand 
laws of motion, but this the skilled worker and the labor bureaucrat of 
the A. F. of L. did not in the least desire to do. Such an understanding 
would have led them to considerations of the effect of machinery on the 
skilled trades, of the growth of the unskilled sections of the proletariat, 
and of the inevitability of a new social order. The “practical” trade union¬ 
ist dominating the labor world did not care to look too closely about him. 

3 

By the turn of the century the skilled workers had begun to lose all their 
historic progressiveness under the deadening influence of imperialist bribery. 
The unskilled carried the banner forward; the old craft and trade unions 

^ S. Gompers: American Labor Movement, p. 14. 

^The same, p. 15. 
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could act only as a brake retarding the whole movement. The degeneration 
o£ the old trade union movement can be seen in the further evolution of 
the A. F. of L. which may be conveniently divided into the following 
periods; (r) From the time of the great general strikes culminating with 
the American Railway Strike of 1894 to the World War. (2) From the 
World War to the depression of 1929. (3) From the economic crisis to 
the present. 

With the rise of imperialism at the turn of the century a different 
economic situation faced the workers of America. In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century there had been a tremendous need for skilled workers, 
so much so that the employers had thrown down the barriers to public 
school education for the wholesale training of such workers. This was the 
day of the skilled worker who was able to enforce his demands by strikes 
that were on the whole merely local, petty, and episodic. 

With the domination of the big trusts under imperialism, the demand 
was no longer for skilled but for unskilled labor. Now if labor were to 
enforce its demands, it could do so only by means of large-scale strikes 
that could paralyze a whole trust Such strikes could no longer be petty 
and peaceful. Increasingly they would have to take on a violent character 
and become a sort of miniature civil war. The skilled workers could not 
dominate such battles; the unskilled would have to light them out. 

But at this period the unskilled were totally unable to take care of 
themselves independently. They were, in the main, newly arrived immi¬ 
grants or Negro laborers, too raw as workers in industry to organize by 
themselves and solve their problems. The unskilled often did not know the 
language and customs of America. They came from the farms of Europe 
where their standards of living had been lower than here and political 
oppression had been greater. They were full of illusions about the United 
States and were willing to work hard to get ahead. When advanced ele¬ 
ments did learn the true situation, they were handicapped by the fact 
that other workers around them did not understand their language and 
by the fact, too, that the skilled workers had organized themselves sepa¬ 
rately and had abandoned everyone else. On the other hand, the skilled 
American organized workers looked with the greatest contempt upon this 
huge bulk of American workers, helpless, doubly oppressed, inarticulate, 
and unorganized. 

The strikes of the unskilled, therefore, that broke out in this period, 
were bound to have a blind, chaotic, as well as violent, character. They 
marked the 6rst independent gropings of the unskilled and the first move 
towards genuine industrial unionism. That the strikes would be sharply 
fought out was inherent in the situation. Employers can easily grant 
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demands when a small handful of workers present them, but when the 
entire mass desires to raise its standards, an increase in costs which they 
cannot easily bear is imposed upon the industrialists, and thus they must 
fight it out to a finish. The demands of the unskilled cannot be thrown 
upon the backs of any lower strata; they can be taken only from the profits 
of the employers. 

The struggles of the unskilled in this period from the last decade of the 
nineteenth century to the time of the World War, reflex actions as they 
were of the changed industrial relations, impelled the A. F. of L. to ter¬ 
minate its progressive character and to become closely allied with the em¬ 
ployers. This it did at first apologetically, then more and more brazenly. 

The first President of the A. F. of L., Samuel Gompers, affirmed: “From 
my earliest understanding of the conditions that prevail in the industrial 
world I have been convinced and I have asserted that the economic inter¬ 
ests of the employing class are not harmonious. That has been my posi¬ 
tion ever since—never changed in the slightest. There are times when, 
for temporary purposes, interests are reconcilable; but they are temporary 
only.” ^ 

Thus we may say that in the beginning the A. F. of L. had endorsed 
the class struggle in theory as well as in practice. Gompers could indig¬ 
nantly deny that strikes were called only as a last resort; he also affirmed 
that they were promptly initiated whenever they could be effective to 
remedy a wrong. 

In effect, however, the A. F. of L. increasingly avoided strike action 
whenever possible and attempted conciliation and arbitration with the em¬ 
ployers. For this purpose it actually joined an employers’ association, the 
National Civic Federation, organized in 1900 in Chicago. In justification 
of this action, Gompers asserted that he would appeal to “the devil and 
his mother-in-law” to help labor, if labor could be aided thereby. But that 
which was at first represented as but a temporary reconciliation of labor’s 
interests with those of the employers grew steadily until it became a per¬ 
manent feature of the policies of the A. F. of L., and Gompers’ class 
struggle turned into open class collaboration. 

Within the union organizations a corresponding change toward con¬ 
servatism became manifest in the relations between members and leaders. 
As the employers tended increasingly to defend the A. F. of L. as a counter 
weight to more militant labor organizations such as the I. W. W., etc., 
there developed within the A. F. of L. an extremely powerful, highly-paid 
bureaucracy. The original pay of the leaders of the A. F. of L. had been 
modest, but, by the time of the World War, the salaries and expansions 
of these officials rivaled those of the administrators of powerful corpora- 

^ S. Gompers: The American Labor Movement, p. 23. 
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tions. In fact, the trade unions were being administered by the A. F. of L. 
bureaucracy as corporations were run by business men. 

It must not be supposed that this period was one of reaction only. It 
was also a period of growth. The A. F. of L. membership increased to 
almost three million. Careful examination of the statistics of membership 
show, however, that this growth was primarily a growth of workers in 
industries related to the soil, such as the building trades and coal mining, 
where the employer could not move his enterprise away, and where he 
was particularly subject to the local conditions that favored organization 
of workers. Dependent upon the unique circumstances of a given locality, 
the employer often would have to yield to the labor pressure of the resi¬ 
dents and recognize workers’ unions. 

In the case of the miners’ union, the workers were forced into bitter 
struggles. Unlike the building trades, many of the laborers of the mines 
were unskilled. On the other hand, the mines were in the hands, not of 
local petty contractors, but of the most powerful concerns in the United 
States. Under such circumstances the employers would not yield without 
a struggle. The United Mine Workers of the A. F. of L. were forced there¬ 
fore into violent conflicts in the course of which they were compelled to 
organize their union on an industrial basis, taking in all the workers who 
worked in and about the mines. 

Thus, the United Mine Workers Union became a section of the 
A. F. of L. that to a considerable extent reflected the views of the new 
industrial unionism arising outside the organized trades. Some of the locals 
of the United Mine Workers actually joined the I. W. W., but this was 
a temporary aberration. Controlled by the skilled workers, the unskilled 
miners’ helpers and laborers remained in the A. F. of L. during all this 
period. The great growth of the United Mine Workers, far from causing 
a split in the A. F. of L., imparted to the A. F. of L. a certain militant 
prestige and allowed the officials to declare that the policy of the A. F. of L. 
was flexible to the extent that it could meet all situations and include 
all bodies of workers. 

In the political field, too, the A. F. of L. changed its position. While 
denouncing the Socialists for their disruption, the officials of the A. F. of L. 
engaged in parliamentary campaigns to support this or that individual on 
this or that particular question. In this respect, trade union officialdom 
was but limping behind employers who had also abandoned old laissez 
faire Liberalism to adopt a policy whereby the trusts were rushing to 
Congress for special pieces of legislation; as the corporations created their 
special lobbies in Congress, the A. F. of L. in 1906 established its own 
lobby to influence Congressmen. To convince Congressmen, the A. F. of L. 
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adopted a policy of rewarding “friends” and punishing “enemies.” * Just 
as the A. F. of L. was content with the continuation of the wage system, 
so was it satisfied to drag along as the tail end of the two old parties 
of capitalism—^Democratic and Republican. 

Under the guise of being “just plain workingmen,” the oflScials of the 
A. F. of L. worked out a subde philosophy to justify their position, in 
which on the one hand they bitterly fought the revolutionary elements 
and unskilled workers, and on the other hand did not preclude the possi¬ 
bility of becoming themselves more radical at some future trime. The pres¬ 
ent was comfortable, but should the future prove worse, they would not 
guarantee to be docile. The American philosophy of Pragmatism fitted in 
eminently well with the interests of the skilled workers. 

Pragmatism was essentially anti-intcUectualist. To speak of the neces¬ 
sity of action and to deride theory, to emphasize steady progress rather 
than subservience to any program—this position was well reflected by 
Gompers. “The A. F, of L. . . . are more concerned in doing the actual 
work of alleviating the present bad conditions than in promulgating pro¬ 
grams. It is the easiest thing in the world to promulgate programs which 
are but simple, idle, elusive words and mean nothing substantial to the 
people.” ® 

“The workers will never stop at any effort, nor will they stop at any 
point in an effort to secure greater improvements. Where these efforts may 
lead, what that better life may be, I do not care to predict. I decline to 
permit my mind or my activities to be labeled or limited by any particular¬ 
ism because of adherence to a theory or a dream. The A. F. of L. is neither 
governed in its activities by a so-called ‘Social Philosophy,’ nor does it 
work ‘blindly from day to day.’ Its work is well planned to be continually 
of the greatest benefit to the working people. . . .” ® 

Against the schematic, blue-print plans of the socialists, the A. F. of L. 
proposed a policy of meliorism, policies, of steady improvement for the 
skilled workers. The A. F. of L. officials would not in this period admit 
that capitalism was an eternal .system. At the same time, they could say, 
with Gompers, “In brief I replied that I was not sure I wanted the wage 
system abolished; . . 

Typically pragmatic, Gompers appealed to emotion and impulse rather 
than to theory. “The movement of the working people, whether under the 
A. F. of L. or not, will simply follow the human impulse for improvement 
in conditions wherever that may lead, and wherever that may lead they 

^ See M. R. Carroll: Labor and Politics, pp. 45-47. 

*S, Gompers: The American Labor Movement, p. 17. 

* Gompers: The American Labor Movement, pp. 20-21. 

* Gompers: Labor in Europe and America, p. 54. 
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will go without aiming at any theoretical goal. Human impulse for self- 
betterment will lead constantly to the material, physical, social, and moral 
betterment of the people. We decline to commit our labor movement to 
any species of speculative philosophy.” * With such a pragmatic speculative 
philosophy, the A. F. of L. as easily could become attached to governmental 
participation and fascist collectivism as it could to socialism. It all depended 
which alternative offered more to the skilled workers. 

The World War and its aftermath witnessed a transformation in the 
economic relations of the country and in the policies of the A. F, of L. 
During the war, the A. F. of L. leaders had felt the beneficent influence of 
a government which protected their unions and insured them high wages, 
special privileges, and governmental recognition. In fact, in many places, 
as on the railroads and in government-controlled plants, the government 
did much to organize the workers. The A. F. of L. became an important 
instrument to win the war. This changed situation permitted the organized 
trades to take an entirely different view of governmental activities than 
hitherto. 

After the war, labor oflicialdom soon found that, without governmental 
aid, its power to organize workers was decidedly reduced; large trusts 
were establishing their own company unions, while the unskilled workers 
were pushing forth rival organizations. 

The complete stoppage of immigration during the war and its pro¬ 
hibition on a large scale afterward had permitted all the polyglot nationali¬ 
ties composing the unskilled foreign-born workers to learn the language 
and customs of the United States, and to come to know one another and 
to work together. The children of the older workers were now thoroughly 
Americanized and could form a living cement to bind all closer. The ten 
million women drawn into industry had become part of the active work¬ 
ing class and no longer acted as a drag on those workers fighting for 
better conditions in the factories. The Negroes, who had been submerged 
as a separate caste, now were part of the most important sections of the 
proletariat and were tied closer to the white workers. In short, all of the 
backward and undeveloped layers of the working class were now involved 
in the full stream of the struggle and were rallying around the general 
laborer in the big trustified and basic heavy industries of the country." 

This development among the unskilled led to a tremendous strike move¬ 
ment in 1919-1920 coincident with the demobilization of the soldiers and 
with the rise of the Russian Revolution and the demand of labor every¬ 
where for political power. Thus, from both angles, whether by inducements 

^The same, p. 21, pamphlet. 

* See A. Weisbord: Passaic, pamphlet. 
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from above or pressure from below, the A. F. of L. could be friendly to the 
idea of participation in governmental activities. In 1920, the A. F. of L. 
Convention advocated national ownership of the railways, even though 
Gompcrs fought against it. The skilled workers of the Railroad Brother¬ 
hoods in 1919 approved the Plumb Plan which called for a nationalization 
of the railways and control by the government, workers, and officials. The 
same year witnessed the miners’ demand for nationalization of the coal 
mines. In 1924, the A. F. of L. officialdom was compelled to endorse the 
LaFollelte candidacy for President, which was also supported by the Con¬ 
gress for Progressive Political Action. This Congress for Progressive Politi¬ 
cal Action had been organized in 1921 on the initiative of the Socialist 
Party and national and local unions connected with the A. F. of L. It had 
adopted a program that was speedily leading the unions to declare for 
an independent political party of Labor. Although the plans for the imme¬ 
diate formation of a Labor Party collapsed, the later President of the 
A. F. of L., William Green, affirmed that it was not beyond the limits of 
possibility for the A. F. of L. eventually to organize such a party. 

This same period of post-war development occasioned a marked de¬ 
generation in the A. F. of L. Immediately after the war, the A. F. of L. 
lost much of its artificial gains, especially among the railroad and metal 
workers; membership fell from four million to three. In the period from 
1923 to 1929, although industry as a whole enjoyed great prosperity, the 
A. F. of L., for the first time in its history in such a period, could not 
grow, but in fact, steadily deteriorated. 

In their organization campaigns, union organizers no longer approached 
the workers themselves, but frequently went directly to the employer to 
induce him to “turn over” his workers on the ground that this would 
mean better control, less strikes, and more efficient production. Together 
with these tactics there developed a drive to “sell” the employer the “union 
label.” It was argued that this would increase his sales and expand his 
business. The unions, on their part, concentrated on appeals to consumers 
to buy union goods, and tried to compel all union men especially so to do, 
often going to ridiculous lengths at delegate meetings. 

Thus, the A. F. of L. turned from the active strike to the passive boy¬ 
cott, from organization on the job to appeals to consumers. Walking 
delegates became travelling salesmen, and the union undertook to sell 
the product of the employer even where costs and prices were higher than 
elsewhere. In militant union circles the union label campaign was preached 
as a method of doubling the power of labor. In reality, it tended to trans¬ 
form many unions into adjuncts of business, often of petty business that 
would have been junked years before. 

In their campaign to sell themselves to solvent businessmen on a profit- 
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sharing basis, the trade union delegates stressed, not the need for improve- 
ment of workers’ conditions, but mainl y the issue of recognition ol thi 
union. Many strikes were called solely for recogmtion. To tlie union mem¬ 
bers, such actions were explained as increasing the power of the union. 
Very often they were merely schemes to compel the employer to turn over 
some of his profits to the union agents. 

Connected with these matters went questions of the closed shop and the 
check-off. Union members believed that with such principles they would 
control the employer and insure the safety of ihe union. But in the hands 
of the bureaucracy, the effect of such policies was to give the ofiicials full 
control over the right to hire and to fire and to make them entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the membership, since the dues were taken out of die pay 
envelopes by the employer and directly handed over to the union agent.^ 
The power to give men jobs has also resulted in luscious opportunities 
for graft and coercion which have by no means gone neglected. The 
check-off system has freed the bureaucracy from the need of calling meet¬ 
ings or of retaining the good wdl of the members; all that is necessary is 
the good will of the boss. 

Collaboration with the employers brought about the use of the trade 
unions as open strike-breaking machines and as distinct subsidiaries to 
the corporation managements for the improvement of production and the 
speeding up of workers. As one of its leaders expressed it, the A. F. of L. 
rested upon the important principle of the mutuality of interests between 
capital and labor, and he hailed as a distinctive trend in the American 
labor movement the assumption by unions of various degrees of responsi¬ 
bility for production and the development of various types of co-operation 
between unions and managements.- If a union leader wanted to pose as 
a Radical, he could declare that such interest in the productive process was 
only preparatory to the workers’ taking over industry in the United States 
as they did in Russia.® But whether Radical phrases were flung about or 
not, the A. F. of L. became steadily company-unionized. 

The A. F. of L. bureaucrat increasingly became transformed into a 
racketeer and gangster or co-operated with such. A most interesting illus¬ 
tration occurred at the 1933 A. F. of L. Convention. One of the delcg.ates 
had proposed a resolution against racketeering which had met with most 
violent opposition from the leaders. An old-timer, delegate Sumner, who 
could not be denied the floor, arose and told of “Chicago ‘Fort Union' 
protected hy seven-foot boiler steel, double steel mesh on the windows, 

1 The "militant” John L. Lewis, President of the United Mine Woikers, likes this method 
especially. 

^ See M. Woll: Labor, Industry and Government, p. 212, 

^This was the philosophy of Sidney Hillman, President of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 
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bullet-proof shielded glass in the doors, gun ports ‘to protect us against 
racketeers who did not only promise to come in but did come and told 
us what we would have to do, that when they walked in next time we 
would walk out.’ ” Sumner told how he had to travel in a bullet-proof 
car with a sawed-off shotgun, a rifle, a Luger revolver, two Colts and hand 
grenades.^ 

Delegate Sumner did not fail to state, cither, that it was probable that 
his statement would cost him his life as there were men right at the Con¬ 
vention who were bound to “get” him for his exposure. The Convention 
decided to delete the scandal from the ofRcial reports; it can be found only 
in the original transcript. 

The business unionism of the A. F. of L. effloresced into all sorts of 
capitalist schemes to which the treasuries of the unions were compromised. 
The United Mine Workers opened up a non-union mine. Other unions 
invested in Florida real estate schemes, “wild cat” banking, etc. Incidentally, 
these schemes enormously increased the power of the bureaucracy of the 
A. F. of L., while the members had to foot the bills when the get-rich-quick 
projects collapsed. 

Remarkable changes took place in the composition of the A. F. of L. 
membership. Under the blows of trustified capital, the United Mine Work¬ 
ers began to disintegrate, and, after a series of treacherous actions by their 
leaders, an enormous number of mine workers quit their affiliatbn.® The 
leading position in the A. F. of L. was assumed by the fossilized craft 
unions of the building trades. 

It goes without saying that during all this period of bloated bureaucratic 
prosperity, the A. F. of L. took an extremely anli-Communist position, often 
denouncing Soviet Russia far more bitterly than the open-shop employers. 
In this way the officials of the unions hoped to ingratiate themselves for 
a while longer with Big Business. 

The period ushered in by the economic depression of 1929 has witnessed 
further transformations in the relationship of forces. On the one hand. 
State functions have expanded enormously under the pressure of the crisis, 
and with the bankruptcy of private business, the A. F. of L. has been com¬ 
pelled to turn more and more to the government for jobs and for support. 
A large number of government Boards have been established in which 
A. F. of L. ofiicials have been given a prominent place. As the government 
goes into business, economics and politics tend to fuse into one. 

^ N. J. Ware: Labor in Modern Industrial Society^ p. 44. 

“See. fot example, L. Lorwin: The American Federation of Labor, p. 485, who exposes 
the discrepancy between the actual membership of the United Mine Workers and the mem¬ 
bership reported officially. In the case of the United Mine Workers alone the discrepancy 
amounted to 250,000 members. 
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At the same time, the UDskilled masses, pressed down by the crisis and 
now capable of organization on their own account, have advanced their 
own interests in a militant fashion. Under the Roosevelt regime, two vast 
national strike waves took place, one in 1933 and one in 1934, and as the 
New Deal developed, the strikes became more hostile to the entire Roose¬ 
velt set-up. The number of strikers in the two years mentioned is the 
largest since the strike wave immediately after the war and what is more, 
the strikes invariably tended to spread into national strikes of a given 
industry or into general strikes of a particular city or locality. Solidarity of 
workers, regardless of color, sex, locality, or whether unemployed, was 
extremely marked. 

The big problem for the government in this period has been to con¬ 
trol the mass of laborers breaking from and outside the discipline of the 
A. F. of L. Of the total number of strikes, the percentage led by organiza¬ 
tions has alarmingly decreased from 95 per cent in 1920 to 56 per cent in 
1933.^ The militant spontaneity of the masses has been a threat to efficient 
social control. Since the government has become the largest employer of 
all, strikes against the government have too much of the character of 
political insurrection. Just as large corporations have formed company 
unions, so must the government move in the direction of government 
unions and try to governmentalize the A. F. of L., which thus becomes 
a semi-public institution. 

“Should such a quasi-public trade unionism develop it would mean a 
considerable modification in the function of the Federation. . . . Inevitably, 
if the government lends its aid to unionism, it will demand in exchange 
that the unions surrender some of their traditional liberties and adhere 
more closely to strictly constructive functions in industry.” “ 

Nor has the A. F. of L. officialdom been reluctant to become a partner 
to the government or to obtain sinecures in the State apparatus. “If 
industry, on the other hand, is unwilling to embrace labor as a partner 
and if management is determined upon sole dictation, then, indeed will 
labor have no alternative other than to turn to the government for the 
control and regulation of industry. In such an unfortunate event labor 
will be forced to enter into a partnership relation with government and 
attempt to realize politically that relationship so essential in industry and 
so desirable of attainment through voluntary methods.”® 

The A. F. of L. leadership has now dropped its old theories of indi¬ 
vidualism and has wholeheartedly supported the National Industrial Re¬ 
covery Act of President Roosevelt, with its regulation of hours, wages, and 

^ Sec, for example, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics: Monthly Labor Review, July, 1934. 

- L. Lorwin: The American Federation of Labor, pp, 459-460, 

s M. WoU: Worl^ Cited, p. 230. 
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prices, and its arbitration machinery. It has declared that no longer can 
individual initiative be carried on in the same manner as in the past, but 
a new collectivist approach must be taken. 

Simultaneously, the A. F. of L. has reversed the position it held as 
late as 1931 regarding legislative protection for the workman, limitation 
of the work-day, standardization of pay, etc.: in its 1932 convention the 
A. F. of L. indorsed a system of social insurance for the workers. “Five 
years before such a decision would have been inconceivable. . . . Today 
labor stands at the forefront. . . .” ^ 

As during the war the A. F. of L. was indebted to the government for 
many material favors, under the National Industrial Recovery Act, it has 
been enabled through the government to recover some of its losses. In 
1929 its membership had amounted to approximately three million; by 
1932 it had dropped to less than two million. The building trade locals 
were rapidly dissolving, and the base of the A. F. of L. was being reduced 
to workers in relatively light industry and petty concerns. Through the 
Recovery Act it was able to gain approximately a million workers and thus 
recover part of its strength.® 

The necessity for gathering within its ranks the majority of the work¬ 
ers in given industries, in order to come within the provision of the 
government codes, compelled the A. F. of L. to take in large numbers of 
new elements who had been heretofore unorganized. This has again 
pushed to the forefront the question of industrial unionism which, indeed, 
has now been urged by such governmental officials as General Hugh John¬ 
son himself. In its craft union form, the A. F. of L. as an agency for social 
control is not of much use to the government. Vertical unions are needed. 

As a reflection of the transition point which the American Labor move¬ 
ment has reached, the A. F. of L. has now been split on the question of 
the relation of the trade unions to politics and to the government. One 
group, headed by the leaders of the Miner’s Union, the clothing workers 
and others, desires to work closely with the government and to tie up the 
unions with the State machine. This can be done only if the A. F. of L. 
changes its base from craft to industrial unions. The leading elements of 
this group have already, in one form or another, indorsed the principle of 
industrial imionism and have attempted to carry it out. In its turning away 
from private industry towards the government, this faction has compelled 
the A. F. of L. officially to break from the National Civic Federation of 
Chicago. 

Woll: The same, p. 252. 

^ In an official report on the National Industrial Recovery Act, issued by Mr. Donald 
Richberg, the government took credit for this million increase in membership within the 
A. F. of L. 
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The industrial union faction is made up of three separate elements. 
The first is typified by those who wish to coimect the union with the 
Roosevelt administration because of its protective care of the A. F. of L.; 
at the same time it declares its skepticism of such items as the arbitration 
schemes set up by the government, etc. 

What has made the leadership of the Miners’ Union, which heads both 
the first element and the industrial union faction as a whole, to take its 
stand, has been, more than anything else, the fact of the dissolution of the 
union in the soft coal fields. With the transference of the mining industry 
to the southern states, where union organizers have not been able to pene¬ 
trate, and with the revolt of the mine workers in the soft coal fields of 
Illinois and elsewhere, the John L. Lewis machine believes that only gov¬ 
ernment favoritism can save the organization from complete disruption. 
To the Mine Workers’ officials can be added the top clique of the United 
Textile Workers, whose per capita dues income expanded enormously dur¬ 
ing the operation of the national codes under the Recovery Act, when the 
northern manufacturers and the government used the union to try to 
bring the southern competitors into hne. Substantial sections of the textile 
workers union, however, are far closer to the position of the clothing 
workers than to the miners’ officialdom. 

In the second grouping, the agents in charge of the clothing unions 
have not been dependent upon governmental favors to the extent of the 
miners’ bureaucracy. The functioning of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act gave them the opportunity for a vigorous organization drive whereby 
masses of workers were won by direct contact. Born in a period of depres¬ 
sion, these locals have no illusions as to the efficacy of the New Deal. The 
Socialist and Communist parties are part of this second grouping. 

The final factor in this combination has been the “federal” unions which 
were spontaneously organized in basic industries of the country and which 
became affiliated directly to the A. F. of L. This group, primarily connected 
with the interests of the rank and file, having no well established bureau- 
aacy and fighting for its life against the enormous power of the trusts, 
favors industrial unionism as a militant weapon of struggle. It is interested 
neither in the Democratic Party panderings of John L. Lewis nor the 
socialistic leanings towards the Labor Party on the part of Sidney Hillman. 
It is entirely a product of the new class relations that are forming to throw 
the bulk of the general laborers in the important industries of the country 
into the struggle against corporation collectivism and for power of the 
working class. 

Should the industrial union faction actually win the control over the 
A. F. of L., or form a separate body, these three groups would sever their 
mutual alliance and split into separate formations. 
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Completely on the other side is the craft and trade union wing, repre¬ 
senting the orthodox traditional position of the A. F. of L. It is willing to 
concede the advisability of industrial unions in some cases. What it objects 
to most strongly is that the indorsement of industrial unionism by the 
A. F. of L. as a whole would mean the liquidation of the independent craft 
unions and the destruction of many of the jobs which the bureaucrats now 
hold. What the craft union officials fight for is not merely to keep their 
control in the A. F. of L., but to retain their jobs in their own unions. 

Furthermore, many of these craft unions are engaged in industries 
which have not been affected too greatly by governmental control on the 
one hand and by the pressure of modern machinery and trustified capital 
on the other. Their position remains an individualistic one in the main and 
connects them with the same philosophy that dominates the Republican 
Party. They still look to private employers for their jobs and security. 

While the industrial unionists assume the color of “Progressives” and 
talk of the increased strength the industrial form would give to labor, the 
craft unionists on their side do not hesitate to imply that the move of the 
industrial unionists is a movement towards State capitalism and Fascism. 
They maintain that should the Lewis faction gain control, all liberty, all 
the traditional autonomy of locals and freedom of the members would 
disappear under the deadening centralized hand of the administration 
above. 

Whether the A. F. of L. will be split asunder by the collision of these 
two factions or not is problematical and is relatively of secondary impor¬ 
tance in comparison with the basic fact that today neither the American 
Federation of Labor nor any of its parts is able to solve the basic problems 
of labor. Whether taken over by the government, advocating a Labor Party, 
or trying to work independendy as of old, the organized trade union move¬ 
ment of America is historically dead as a progressive force. 
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XIV. FRENCH SYNDICALISM 


I 

S yndicalism first arose neither in England nor in the United 
States. For Syndicalism (from the French word syndicat or union) 
stands for a revolutionary movement that regards the trade unions 
alone as the proper vehicles for the revolution. Neither in England nor in 
this country were the organized trade union workers in the nineteenth 
century revolutionary, in England because they had been bribed into 
passivity through reform, in America because they had not yet matured 
politically as a class. Whereas the English believed in the harmonization 
of the classes, at the expense of the colonials, the Americans believed there 
was no class struggle at all. Such a movement as Syndicalism could first 
arise only in France, Italy, Spain, and in similar European countries where 
Anarchism had flourished and where the revolutionary spirit was still 
alive. 

Bound together with the industrial development of the country, trade 
unions developed very tardily in France. All workers’ associations had been 
looked upon traditionally with the greatest hostility. Under Napoleon I, 
workers had been required to carry certificates and were always under strict 
surveillance. It was only under the “Social Emperor,” Napoleon III, that 
in 1868 organizations of workers were tolerated. Yet it was through the 
instrumentality of Napoleon’s sending a delegation of workers to England 
to the London Exhibition of 1862 that the First International had been 
organized and in the beginning had as its support the French Proudhonist 
workers, the Mutualists. While these workers were at odds with Proudhon 
on the question of unionism, they had succeeded in combining Proudhon’s 
general conceptions and co-operative ideas with the necessity for the organi¬ 
zation of trade unions as well. 

Thus, “The program of the mutuelUstes was a peaceful change in social 
relations by which the idea of justice—conceived as reciprocity or mutuality 
of services—should be realized. The means advocated were education and 
the organization of mutual aid societies, of mutual insurance companies, 
of syndicates, of co-operative societies and the like. Much importance was 
attached to the organizations of mutual credit societies and of popular 
banks. It was hoped that with the help of cheap credit the means of pro¬ 
duction would be put at the disposal of all and that co-operative societies 
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of production could then be organized in large numbers. The mutuellistes 
emphasized the idea that the social emancipadon of the workingmen 
must be the work of the workingmen themselves. They were opposed 
to state intervendon. Their ideal was a decentralized economic society 
based upon a new principle of right—the principle of mutuality—which 
was ‘the idea of the working class.* ” ^ 

So, whereas the combination of unions and co-operatives had arisen in 
England as a result of utopian Socialism and Liberalism, this condition 
was part of the Anarchist tradition in France.^ These ideas of peaceful 
growth into a new social order were rudely shattered by the strikers in 
Paris in 1867, in support of whom the First International organized an 
internadonal demonstration and for whom it collected funds from all its 
secdons. Even the Proudhonists themselves, generally against strikes, were 
forced to go along and to see the First Internadonal taken out of their 
hands by Marx, and a declaration adopted favoring the general strike in 
case of war. All of these tendencies were gready strengthened in the last 
two years of Napoleon Ill’s regime and culminated in the Paris Commune 
of 1871. 

The Paris Commune, like a tremendous social physic, purged the work¬ 
ing class of France of much decayed matter that had remained within it. 
It cleared away the old illusions that the French bourgeoisie would give 
up power peacefully, by means of mutual aid associations and such puerili- 
des. Furthermore, it rid the proletariat, now thoroughly conscious of the 
fact that it and it alone had to play the leading role in future revolutions, 
of any idea that at a mere blowing of the trumpets Jericho would fall, that 
the State could be destroyed by a minority group planning the coup d’etat. 
Both Bakuninism and Blanquism ended their careers with the Paris insur- 
recdon. Two things had become amply clear: first, that the majority of the 
working class of the endre country had to be mobilized and trained for 
leadership in the movement; second, that not class collaboration but ruth¬ 
less class struggle alone could usher in the new world. 

But the workers were terribly defeated temporarily. They were forced 
to retreat, nursing their wounds as best they could. Knowing well that 
insurrection was impossible for years to come, they began the preliminary 
organization work all over again. If the animosity and hostility of the 
workers to the ruling bourgeois cliques did not lead to political struggles 
of fundamental importance, they led at least to economic struggles of 
secondary value. To the advanced proletariat of France, who could never 
forget that the main task was the overthrow of the capitalist State, each 
strike for economic purposes against even a limited number of employers 

i-L. Levine [Lorwin]: The Labor Movement in France, pp. 36-37. 

®The same, p. 35. 
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was bui part of a strategic plan of the workers. By means of this guerilla 
warfare they were to reorganize their ranks, to raise again their morale, 
to remain temporarily on the defensive only to pass to the offensive later 
on, to weary the enemy by constant blows, at the same time, in short, mili¬ 
tant battles, testing and steeling again the mighty forces for the social 
revolution. 

Not that these views were openly expressed by the mass of workers. 
On the contrary, independent of any revolutionary group and driven by 
the pressing problems of their lives in the shops, the workers, immedi¬ 
ately after the Commune, could take only the first timid steps in the organi¬ 
zation of craft unions which were still illegal under the existing constitu¬ 
tion. In fact, reminiscent of the later Russian Czaristic attempt to form 
“police unions,” the trade unions of France first began to rise under the 
leadership of one Berberet, who thought strikes were criminal revolutionary 
acts and who organized his unions in order to check these subversive tend¬ 
encies. French trade unionism thus began as a sort of channelization of 
the workers by a frightened bourgeoisie that wanted to head off the 
inevitable revolution. Soon, however, Berberet, unable to control the situa¬ 
tion, faded from the picture. By 1876, with a mild and opportunist plat¬ 
form, these craft unions were able to organize the first congress of the 
National Federation of Labor. At once the revolutionary Socialists and 
Anarchists sprang to the opportunity and started assiduously to work 
from within these unions to revolutionize them. 

Both Socialists and Anarchists had learned certain things from the 
Paris Commune. The Anarchists turned from their old classless position 
to enter the ranks of the workers. They dropped their tactics of the coup 
d’etat and, becoming “possibilist,” that is, trying in a period of defeat to take 
advantage “as much as possible” of the opportunities offered in the Third 
Republic, they changed their propaganda activities to boring from within 
the unions. If the workers had not been able to seize State power, they 
had been able at least to win the right to organize unions; if they could 
not revert to insurrection, they could turn to strikes. 

Similarly, among the Socialists there had been formed two wings. One, 
organized by Brousse, advocated immediate reforms and the gradual estab¬ 
lishment of a new social order through reforms. The other wing, led by 
Guesde, took the position that not reforms but revolution only must be 
agitated for, but that this revolution could come about only through edu¬ 
cation and propaganda. 

In regard to their trade union policies, these two groups were at odds 
as to the role of the party and of the trade union. The Broussists wanted to 
leave the unions alone, to work within them but not to control them. 
The Guesdists, on their side, urged the necessity of winning the unions. 
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as revolutionary reserves, to Socialism. Thus within the trade unions there 
developed four mutually hostile groups: the Anarchists, the State-Socialist 
parliamentarian Broussists, the Guesdists, and those who were “pure and 
simple” trade unionists. At first the victory went to the Guesdists in 1879; 
this soon led to a split within the National Federation of Labor in 1880, 
and the Moderates withdrew from the Congress. However, “pure and 
simpleism” could find no place in revolutionary France; the malcontents 
were not able to win over the workers from the program calling for a 
fight against all parliamentary actions and for the abolition of the capitalist 
State. “Pure and simpleism” soon died away. With various vicissitudes, 
the Guesdists were able to hold their control of the National Federation of 
Labor until its end. 

In the meantime, in 1887, the cities of France, led by Paris, had organ¬ 
ized their Bourses du Travail (Labor Exchanges). These bourses were 
supported by the municipalities as meeting-places for the workers. The 
bourse existed as an unemployment center and sort of club. The local 
unions had their offices there. Libraries, reading rooms, classes, opportuni¬ 
ties for education and information of all sorts, encouraged the gatherings 
of the workers in these club rooms. No doubt, like the first attempt of 
Berberct, this effort on the part of the municipalities to bring together all 
the local unions was for the purpose of checking up and controlling the 
workers. But again these plans of the police and of the authorities were 
rendered futile by the workers themselves. All revolutionary groups also 
hastened to work within the bourses. 

Within the local syndicates and bourses, the Allemanists, a split-ofE 
from the Broussists (who in turn had broken from the Guesdists in 1887 
and had organized their own party), were very strong; they combined with 
the Anarchists to form the National Federation of Bourses in 1892. Thus 
there were now two federations, one organized vertically, composed of the 
national unions of a given trade and craft, the other horizontally, by cities 
and towns, embracing all of the local unions of a particular place and bind¬ 
ing them together, regardless of trade and craft. In one sense the two 
federations were supplementary, in another sense, mutually antagonistic. 
Each group had different functions, the workers having separate problems 
of a national scale both in their trade and industry, and also general local 
problems affecting all occupations equally. Naturally enough, it was in 
the body organized by national trades and crafts that the Socialists were 
in power; just as naturally, in the local municipalities, where workers felt 
themselves Parisians or Lyonnais rather than textile workers or shoe work¬ 
ers, the Anarchists were very strong and, together with the Allemanists, 
wielded control. 

By this time the cities had abandoned the practice of paying for the 
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halls for revolutionaries. In a series of raids in 1893 they attempted to 
destroy the bourses, but instead of destroying them, they only hastened the 
unification, in 1895, of both national bodies into one, the Confederation 
GSnSral du Travail, “C.G.T.” or General Federation of Labor. In the 
fusion, the Guesdists were defeated while the Allemanists, and above all 
the Anarchists, won the day. From then on to the aftermath of the World 
War, the C.G.T. was colored officially with an Anarchist tendency that 
gave a theory and program to the trade unions and developed into Anarcho- 
Syndicalism. 

We have noted that after the Paris Commune the workers had been 
forced to turn to defensive movements, to engage in daily struggles against 
their particular employers to maintain their standard of living. Thus, trade 
and craft unions had become organized. Under the circumstances, this 
represented a turn from revolution to reform. The workers had need to 
recuperate. Also, with the advance of French imperialism and the seizure 
of vast colonial territories in Asia and Africa, the French capitalists were 
enabled to give larger crumbs to the workers and to the middle classes 
and could tolerate craft unions on a strictly reformist base. 

These craft unions developed in a country which had little heavy indus¬ 
try and which was predominantly agrarian. There being no decisive iron 
or coal industries, the transportation and textile industries took the lead in a 
land where the factories were still small and where the world subdivision 
of labor had left to the French the manufacture of fine and luxury products 
(silks, style forms, perfumes, jewelry, furs, wines, food products of a spe¬ 
cial nature, etc.). With such a proletariat, not able to go beyond craft or 
trade unionism, whatever revolution flourished could easily be provided 
by the Communist-Anarchists. At the same time, however, a radical change 
took place in the program of these Communist-Anarchists; they began to 
affirm that, not the Anarchist conspiracy nor the co-operative, but the 
union alone was to accomplish the revolution.^ 

While the French proletariat ardently desired the revolution and fore¬ 
saw its inevitable necessity, it also appreciated the fact that, after its great 
defeat, it was too weak to accomplish it. In spite of French traditions, the 
revolutionary center of gravity shifted to Germany. All that remained of 
revolution in France theoretically was the wish; all that could be accom¬ 
plished in fact was reform. The skilled workers, composing the trade unions 
in France, were only too ready to conceal their reformism in practice by 
means of revolutionary phrases and wishes. Naturally, it was Anarchism 
that, connecting itself with these skilled workers and operating in an en¬ 
vironment of petty economy in city and country where individual taste, 
style, and skill still counted, should furnish these phrases, while the unions 

1 Compare L. Levine [Lorwin]: Syndicalism in France, p. ii. 
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themselves tried to get as much as they could for their members but in 
actual practice denied the revolution. 

Unlike the British and German trade unions, which eventually em¬ 
braced a large section of the working class, including considerable numbers 
of unskilled laborers, the French, like the American trade unions, embraced 
but a small portion of the workers, generally the skilled. Both American 
and French unions operated as craft unions on the organizational principle 
of federalism, loose organizational control, and no strict centralization. In 
America, this federalism or minimum authority coincided with the stric¬ 
tures of Liberalism; in France, with the anti-aulhoritarianism of the Anar¬ 
chists. Both American and French unions believed in direct action of the 
trade imions to obtain results, whether reforms or revolution. 

2 

The late nineteenth century French proletarians, even in defeat, could 
not lose their inherent revolutionism. The contradictory forces of capital¬ 
ism and its law of unequal development, had converged in France in such 
a manner that although that country had not developed to any appreciable 
extent economically, it had yet achieved considerable development politi¬ 
cally. It was in France that class struggles had been fought out in their 
sharpest forms. The bloody events from 1789 to 1871 had not drenched 
the soil of France in vain. 

The theories of French Anarcho-Syndicalism were further strengthened 
by the corruption of French Socialism.^ In no other country were parliamen¬ 
tary cretinism and opportunistic illusions so crassly portrayed as in France. 
As with other political manifestations in France, Socialist corruption took 
on classically clear forms. When the workers saw the opportunist “Social¬ 
ist” Millerand actually sitting in the cabinet with the “butcher of the Paris 
Commune,” General Gallifet, when they experienced the scandal of the 
“Socialist” Briand’s actually breaking the railwaymen’s strike by railing 
the workers to the colors and, as soldiers, ordering them to run the tr ains , 
etc., Anarcho-Syndicalism became strengthened in its critique, since these 
actions of the reformists showed decisively that the Socialists were traitors. 
Besides, the frequent splits that occurred among the Socialists seemed to 
prove that political parties with their theoretical bickerings and internecine 
fights were not comparable to the broad unions where all could join and 
where breaks did not occur on so-called “profound” theoretical questions of 
a future revolution. In other words, thanks to the crimes of French Social¬ 
ism, the syndicats of French labor were driven still more into the ranks 
of “practical” Anarchism. 

1 "In fact Syndicalism is largely a revolt against socialism.” (J. Ramsay MacDonald: 
Syndicalism, p. 6 .) 
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The organized syndicats were but a minor part of the population in 
France; how, then, could this minority accomplish the revolution? The 
Anarcho-Syndicalists could answer this question. Had they not always 
believed in the principle of “militant minority” liberating all humanity? 
The syndicats, in truth, were this militant minority. Certainly it is true 
that revolutions can he inaugurated and brought to success even though 
but a minority of the working class is organized into trade unions. Indeed, 
in any case it might be absolutely fatal to wait until the majority of the 
proletariat should become good dues-paying members. How satisfying this 
theory must have been to the craft unionists who in this way justified 
their lack of effort to include within their midst the mass of poorly paid 
workers! 

Because of this theory by which the trade unions were given the role of 
the “militant minority,” the Anarcho-SyndicaHsts fell into a fatal error. 
They gave to the trade union essentially an offensive, rather than defensive, 
character; they conceived of the union as an organ to fight the State rather 
than the employers, as a group embracing a revolutionary minority rather 
than the broad masses of workers as a whole. In other words, the Anarcho- 
Syndicalists conceived of a union as the revolutionary Marxist conceived of 
a political party. In trying to transform the union into a vanguard political 
party, the Anarcho-Syndicalists perforce had to fail both as party and as 
union builders. If they tried to construct a regular union, their revolution¬ 
ism remained in fact mere phrases, whether these phrases were repeated 
in ritual fashion or carefully pushed into the background. If they attempted 
actively to put forward their revolutionary minority principles, they de¬ 
stroyed the union and made of it an Anarchist propaganda sect. 

How could the syndicats liberate humanity? The Anarcho-Syndicalist 
answered: “Only by force, by the direct action of the masses.” ^ The war 
against the capitalists was an unceasing one. The forces to be used could 
be in the form either of sabotage or of the strike, the highest form of which 
was the general strike with “folded arms.” 

Sabotage is a truly classic expression of Anarcho-Syndicalism.^ It means 
the clandestine destruction of the forces of the ruling class and their hind¬ 
rance in every possible manner. It is considered a form of the guerilla 
warfare of the exploited against their exploiters. Sabotage may take many 
guises. It may be the destruction of machinery and property; for example, 
the placing of spikes in logs so as to disable saw mills. It may take the 
form of telling the public that a given restaurateur, against whom there 
is a strike, is serving unsanitary food to his unsuspecting public. Sometimes 
it means idling on the job by the individual worker. Sabotage corre- 

1 See J. A. Estey: Revolutionaiy Syadicalism, p. 74. 

^ See E. Fouget: Sabotage. 
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spends in the trade union field to the individual terror of the Bakuninist 
Anarchists of the “deed” in the political field. It is a limited and modified 
form of the individual terror of the early Anarchists, sabotage being in the 
main directed at the property of the employer rather than at the life of the 
political ruler. In both cases it generally substitutes individual action for 
mass action. In the trade union field it is particularly suited to the skilled 
worker. 

The guerilla warfare concept of the trade union Anarchists, coupled 
with their general irresponsibility, led them to the theory that no strike 
could be lost, since each strike meant so much more training for the work¬ 
ers. That workers could be wearied out and utterly demoralized by reckless, 
constant, guerilla warfare strikes, or that workers entered into strikes to 
win and into unions to improve their economic lot, never forcibly struck 
the Anarchists. According to the French Syndicalists, strikes would be won 
by militancy and not by union treasuries. Strikes should be called often and 
should be sharp and short. Negotiations with employers must be mini¬ 
mized. Contracts were unnecessary since only the strength of the respective 
classes was the guarantee that classes so inimical to each other as labor and 
capital would live up to any truce effected. Differing from the American 
Federation of Labor and craft unions generally, the French Syndicalists 
built their unions upon the basis of low dues and low initiation fees. 

The Anarcho-Syndicalist placed his main reliance on the general strike. 
At first he conceived this general strike as one to be conducted “with 
folded arms.”^ Not the ballot, but persistent pressure would bring the 
rulers to terms. In connection with this, two fundamental points must be 
stressed. 

First, the strike was to be a general strike, that is, not against a particu¬ 
lar set of employers, but against ail employers as a class. It therefore had 
to be directed against the State, which is the executive and general organ 
of the employers as a class; thus it became a political strike, a strike with 
political rather than with economic demands and motives. It was a strike 
for freedom, for liberation, for the abolition of the State and the master 
class. 

This idea of the general strike meant that the workers must be pre¬ 
pared to strike, not only for their own petty and immediate material inter¬ 
ests, but in solidarity with others for an ideal. The great emphasis laid 
upon solidarity and revolutionary ideals in Syndicalism naturally went hand 
in hand vwth the program of revolution through the general strike. 

The second fundamental point was that the general strike was to be 
one conducted “with folded arms.” In short, it was understood as a demon- 

^ See Andre Tridon: The New Unionism, pp. 20-21. 
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stration of force without violence, for so thoroughly would the State be 
paralyzed that its armed forces would be entirely useless and would yield 
without the necessity of a bloody civil war. Such a peaceful general strike 
was the sole prospect envisaged by the skilled workers. It was the same 
sort of utopia about which the skilled Socialist workers in other countries 
were dreaming. Both wanted a peaceful rule, no blood spilt, nothing 
“nasty.” One proposed to take power through the peaceful ballot, the 
other through the peaceful strike. 

This theory of the general political strike as a solution to all revolu¬ 
tionary problems resulted in several fatal errors being made by the Anarcho- 
Syndicalists. Since the Anarchists believed the time was always ripe for 
the overthrow of the State, a strong tendency existed to abuse the general 
strike, to call the workers out in solidarity and in sympathy, again and 
again. This often resulted in abortive attempts or repeated efforts that 
wearied and exhausted the masses and only threw the country into a chaos 
which brought all the middle elements to the side of reaction. The unfold¬ 
ing of the present revolution in Spain has brought to light many illustra¬ 
tions of this adventurism. 

The attempt of the workers to break the State by the negative action 
of ceasing work for private employers sometimes resulted only in the 
State’s or reactionary forces’ marching into the industry in question and 
taking charge themselves. This is precisely what happened in Italy in 1922, 
the time of the march by the Fascists on Rome. The general strike on the 
railroads not having been entirely successful, the evacuation by all the 
militant workers of the key railway posts only facilitated the march on 
Rome and the seizure of power by the Fascists. 

The steady emphasis on strikes for solidarity and for political purposes 
tended to transform the union into an organ for revolution in which every 
member was presumed to be a revolutionist. But this meant that the broad 
masses who entered unions, not for revolution, but for the day-to-day 
struggle, soon refused to remain in such revolutionary bodies or to abide by 
their policies. The transformation of the unions into the main organs for 
the revolution was likely to result in the collapse of the unions themselves. 

The general strike idea of Anarcho-Syndicalism was developed in a 
period of political reaction flowing from the great rise of European and 
French capitalism at the time. No organization of the workers of any 
importance sincerely believed that the proletarian insurrection was the im¬ 
mediate order of the day. Indeed, the whole tendency of the Anarcho- 
Syndicalists was to substitute the practical general strike for the impractic¬ 
able barricades. To them the period for street barricade fighting was ended. 
The general strike was the only possible form of revolution; it was but 
the climactic development of labor’s most ordinary weapon—the strike. 
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During a general strike it was not necessary to control everyone since, 
owing to the division of labor in society, the stopping of a few wheels 
of industry must stop all. It was argued further that such a general strike 
did not need money support, but was more apt to succeed in a business 
crisis than in a period of prosperity. Nor was much sacrifice or heroism 
involved, for such a strike could start lawfully, did not expose any indi¬ 
vidual to great danger, and was even aided by the cowardice of those who 
stayed at home. The general strike would be able to throttle the economic 
life of the whole nation, for the quiet districts could not send food to the 
districts where the strike was active. Soldiers could not be concentrated at 
every point, since the strike was general and to do so would greatly dis¬ 
perse the army.^ 

Developing still further their idea of strikes without undue social dis¬ 
order and conflict, some of the Syndicalists also proposed, as an alternative 
method to the general strike, special strikes for shorter and shorter hours, 
until the capitalists finally lost all of their profits. Thus, just as some Social¬ 
ists thought that Socialism could come by gradual legislative reforms, some 
Syndicalists conceived the end of capitalism as brought about by gradu¬ 
ally intensified strikes and shortened hours of labor. Both were utopian 
reformists. 

Against this concept of the general strike with folded arms, the French 
Guesdist Socialists carried on a bitter struggle. They pointed out that such 
a peaceful general strike was an illusion and that violence was inevitable. 
Carried into practice, the general strike could lead only to insurrection and 
social revolution. France was not as yet ready for insurrection; the social 
revolution could be brought about not by economic groups, but only by 
political organizations. Eventually the realization spread that the general 
strike could not be peaceful, but by the twentieth century the French 
workers had fully recuperated from the effects of the Paris Commune and 
again were ready for the struggle. Thus they reaffirmed their faith in the 
general strike, regardless of its new meaning to them. Nevertheless, the 
whole procedure, in all its implications, was neither clearly nor carefully 
worked out. 

A good illustration of the immaturity and amateurishness of these Syn¬ 
dicalists is given in the novel written by two prominent Syndicalists, 
E. Pataud and E. Pouget: How We Shall Bring About the Revolution. 
The scene opens with strikes for immediate demands; these are put down 
with great bloodshed by government troops. In order to force the govern¬ 
ment to punish tho.se responsible for the massacres, a general political 
strike is ordered and breaks out suddenly. By means of sabotage, and after 
boycotting the quarters of the rich and wearying the troops, the workers 

See Arnold Roller: The Social Generd Stride, p. i6. 
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pass to the offensive, organize the distribution of food, and make a great 
drive for members. Then the workers seize the factories, return to work, 
and the State is abolished. The trade unions soon begin to run the factories 
and industries, and labor-notes are issued instead of money. The revolt 
spreads to the countryside and the slogan, “Land to the peasants,” is carried 
out through the arming of the people and the formation of “Syndicalist 
battalions.” When foreign intervention arrives, the answer to the intruder 
is not the combat of the Red Army, but the annihilating use of the mys¬ 
terious death rays which have just been invented and which destroy the 
invaders. The authors conclude their utopian description with the state¬ 
ment: “The day when it should become known that a handful of deter¬ 
mined men could successfully oppose the armed crossing of a frontier—^that 
day, public opinion would insist upon the suppression of standing armies.” ^ 
It seems, then, that the victory of the proletariat and the general strike 
depends upon the advent of death rays not yet invented! 

Aside from the charming utopias pictured by revolutionary Syndicalists, 
Pataud and Pouget do raise several important questions pertaining to the 
program of Syndicalism. Will the general strike come suddenly or after 
due preparation.^ Will it evolve from economic strikes or will it be political 
from the start? Arc trade unions the organs of combat in civil war? Arc 
they the instruments to organize the peasantry and the general population? 

It was the opinion of Jean Jaurw, the leader of the United Socialist 
Party, formed in 1904-1905, when all Socialist groups got together into one 
organization, that the Socialists should not fight the idea of the general 
strike but rather should advocate it. However, he believed that the working 
class had to be convinced of the importance of the object of the strike, the 
public had to be made sympathetic, and the strike must not be made a 
mask for violence. The best way was to call the general strike as an exten¬ 
sion of the partial economic strike which was the normal action of the 
proletariat. Jean Jaures thought that the Anarcho-Syndicalists wanted to 
trick the workers into revolution by starting with a general strike for 
economic demands and then attempting the coup d’etat. A general strike 
for economic demands must not become side-tracked into an attempt at 
social revolution. Social revolution meant violence and civil war and for 
this the workers had to be prepared adequately. In the opinion of Jaures, 
the general strike had a great function in hastening the .social revolution 
and providing a “revolutionary index.” ® 

There is no doubt that the warnings of Jaures were well taken in the 

^ E. Pataud and E. Pouget: Syndicalism and the Co-operative Commonwealth (How We 
Shall Bring About the Revolution), p. 220. 

* See W. H. Crook: The Generid Stri\e, pp. 44-45. 
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lighf of the French situation and the policies of the Anarcho-Syndicalists. 
But, as a matter of fact, the great general strikes that were attempted in 
Europe from the start had political objectives and not economic ones. 
Nor were they always prepared for adequately. The great general strikes 
in Belgium in 1893, 1902, 1913 were all for the purpose of extending the 
franchise, as was the strike in Sweden in 1902. The Russian general strikes 
of T905 attempted to overthrow the Czar. The Barcelona general strike of 
1909 aimed to stop the Spanish-Moroccan War. In other cases, as in Italy, 
in 1904, the general strike resulted from the use of the military in savagely 
shooting down strikers engaged in economic and partial strikes. According 
to Kautsky, then speaking as a revolutionary socialist, “The political general 
strike succeeds more frequently if it be sudden and unexpected, brought 
about spontaneously by some plainly outrageous act of the bourgeois 
government.” 

The general strike, in and of itself, is no infallible weapon for revolu¬ 
tion. In England and locally in the United States, it has been used for 
purely economic aims. Under the domination of the Social-Democrats of 
the Second International, it was used to obtain merely Liberal political 
results, such as the extension of democracy to embrace the mass of workers. 
To Eduard Bernstein the general strike had been a substitute for the barri¬ 
cades and revolution. Later, the Socialists actually used the general strike 
as a weapon against the revolution. In 1918-1919 the German Majority 
Socialists actually sidetracked the proletarian revolution by means of a gen¬ 
eral strike which they were in a position to call. 

A French professor, George Sorel, who attached himself to the Syndi¬ 
calist movement, tried to develop a fundamental line of cleavage between 
the Syndicalist idea of the general strike and that of the Socialists. With 
an eye to the type of strikes that had been called by the socialists in 
Belgium, Sweden, and other countries, Sorel pointed out that such political 
general strikes did not presuppose class war, but were often called for 
purely Liberal purposes merely to assure that the Liberals would take 
power and get certain posts in the government. 

Sorel did not like the Socialist general strikes for other reasons. Accord¬ 
ing to him, such strikes were led not by the syndicats themselves but by a 
committee of a political party. Also, they were called, not in order to 
institute a new economic order, but to overthrow the old governmental 
regime. Thus they were destructive, not constructive strikes. Such general 
strikes were hand in hand with plans for some utopia totally disconnected 
with real factory relations. Sorel, on the other hand, wanted no interference 
by political parties. The syndicats must embrace the entire working class 
and needed no other groups. The strikes were to take over industry and 

1 Pataud and Pouget, work cited, p. 227. 
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were to be guided, not by some intellectuals who condescended to think 
for the working class with blue-prints of the future, but by the masses 
dominated by their visceral sensations who made action an end in and of 
itself. 

Sorel did not hesitate to a n imadvert on the Russian general strike of 
1905 which he denounced as a political move leading to the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat to which he was bitterly opposed. He advocated a Syndi¬ 
calist strike where the workers would be free, without leaders, and which 
would leave the State entirely alone.^ Fortunately for the proletariat, Sorel 
had very little i n fluence among the actual Syndicalist membership. 

As a matter of fact, the general strike reached its greatest force as a 
revolutionary weapon only when used by the Russian Communists. To the 
Com m unists the general strike was the prelude to the insurrection itself 
and led direcdy to the seizure of power. As Trotsky put it: “The revolu¬ 
tionary effect of the political mass strike consists in the fact that it disor¬ 
ganizes the authority of the State. The greater and more general the 
anarchy produced, the nearer to victory is the strike.”® 

Of course, no really effective national general strike can fail to be of a 
political and revolutionary character. If such strikes remained limited to 
economic objectives it was because they were quickly called off before their 
full effects were felt by the social order. If the general strike at any time 
served to defend capitalism, it was because it was supplemented by other 
actions which crushed the militant sections of the working class and 
enabled the strikes to be called oS. before the masses could really storm 
the streets and demonstrate their true feelings and interests. In spite of the 
many abuses of the general strike, once it is waged in a revolutionary 
manner, history has cleared all doubt of its great power and overwhelming 
force. 

Within the Socialist International, a severe fight occurred over the 
question of the general strike to prevent war. The French were ardently 
in favor of such a general strike; the Germans were as vehemently opposed. 
The debates were extraordinarily interesting in the light of the actions of 
the various parties in the World War. Did the Germans feel that, because 
the French were in reality poorly organized in their trade-unions compared 
with the Germans, the French capitalists would not be stopped from 
invading Germany.? Could it be that the Germans did not wish to paralyze 
the government of the Kaiser, but only to reform it? 

On the other hand, the greatest fear on the part of the German workers 
was that barbaric Russia would sweep over them from the East. There was 

^ See G. Sorel: Reflections on Violence, pp. 178-193. 

* W. H. Crook: The General Strike, p. 222, quoting from Trotsky’s Russland in der Repo- 
lution, p. 228. 
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no possibility of the Russian masses’ adopting the general strike at the out¬ 
break of the war. Thus the question arose: Would not the general strike 
aid the Czar to crush German Socialism.? And did not the French 
nationalists, whose ally the Czar was, count on effecting just this result? 
Perhaps all of these considerations played a part. At any rate, when the war 
broke out, nowhere was the general strike called. 

On the whole. Syndicalisms in the other Latin countries resembled 
their prototype in France. Of especial importance is Spanish Syndicalism, 
which, flowering later in the twentieth century, took on quite different 
characteristics. In France, each local trade-union had had full autonomy, 
both in regard to its respective national union and in respect to the general 
labor body of its vicinity. It was only in 1906 at the Amiens Congress that 
the French C. G. T. had decreed that in the future only industrial federa¬ 
tions and no special craft groups would be allowed, although it did not 
exclude the then-existing craft organizations. In Spain, on the other hand, 
the local unions were local industrial unions and were connected with local 
central bodies which had authority over them. In this respect the federalist 
tendency of the French was modified by the Spanish in an authoritarian 
direction, although it was true that the local union did not feel itself bound 
by its national union but rather by its local trade union center. In Spain, 
while these local centers were authoritative bodies, they enjoyed a great 
autonomy of action and independence from control from above. 

These divergences of Spanish Syndicalism as compared with the French 
very easily can be traced to the peculiar Spanish conditions. In Spain, not 
the skilled alone but the unskilled workers also have flooded the unions. 
For this reason the Anarcho-Syndicalism which still prevails has been 
forced to take somewhat of an intermediate form between federalism and 
authoritarianism. On the other hand, the backward conditions of Spanish 
capitalism have resulted in the development of a strong separatism in cer¬ 
tain localities. 

Since the outbreak of the Spanish Revolution in 1930, the idea of fed¬ 
eralism has received further set-backs. Strong tendencies for centralized 
national industrial unions and an authoritative general national center have 
arisen and have been endorsed by several Syndicalist congresses. During 
the course of the Spanish Revolution there have also occurred immensely 
powerful general strikes which, far from being “with folded arms,” have 
often resulted in bloody pitched battles. 

After the Spanish Republic was established in 1931, the Anarcho-Syn¬ 
dicalists fervendy believed that they could now overthrow the capitalist 
State and introduce a new social order. However, these elements sadly 
miscalculated their strength. In spite of their revolutionary ideals, they 
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were able only to overthrow the old regime and to prevent its reconstitu¬ 
tion; they were not able to go forward to the constructive tasks of setting 
up the rule of the workers. These old-fashioned movements were adequate 
to accomplish the negative and critical tasks of overthrowing an antiquated 
monarchy; they were totally ineffective in dealing with a modern bourgeois 
republic. 

As the Spanish Revolution progressed, however, there was set up what 
in fact amounted to a dual power. True, there were as yet no soviets, but 
the masses respected the authority of the unions and the other revolution¬ 
ary organizations, and the government was forced at times to yield to the 
opinions of these mass organizations on vital questions. The Anarcho-Syn¬ 
dicalists, however, did not know how to administer their power. With 
their Bakuninist idealism, they did not appreciate the necessity for pre¬ 
paring for revolt by building powerful organizations in all discontented 
strata of the population. They attempted one adventure after another, be- 
heving that the State could be abolished and all oppression ended by one 
blow struck by a militant minority. After each failure of these workers, 
the toilers lost some of their strength, the reaction picked up its head, 
the government consolidated its position. All that the Anarcho-Syndicalists 
could accomplish was to wear out the revolutionary forces in ill-prepared 
battles and in fruitless adventures; objectively, they strengthened reaction. 

As the failure of the policy of the Anarchists controlling the unions 
became apparent to the Spanish workers, a split occurred among the Syndi¬ 
calists, some breaking from Anarchism and urging the formation of cen¬ 
tralized authoritarian bodies which would lead to Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. These Syndicalists, however, agreed with the Anarchists in 
boycotting the State, in ignoring the work of the political parties, in refus¬ 
ing to reach the widest strata of the population. In the beginning of the 
Revolution, the million organized Spanish workmen had been divided 
somewhat as follows: about two hundred thousand were in the General 
Labor Union controlled by the Socialists, and about eight hundred thousand 
were under the control of the C.N.T. (National Confederation of Labor). 
As the Anarcho-Syndicalists became discredited, however, the situation was 
reversed and the majority of the workers joined the Socialist union center.^ 

The fatal influence of the Anarchist in the Spanish Syndicalist move¬ 
ment was amply demonstrated in the 1934 insurrection in the Asturias 
region. In this insurrection the Anarcho-Syndicalist center behaved in truly 
shameful fashion. Like the Anarchist Malatesta in Italy, the Anarcho- 
Syndicalists actually refused to join the united front of Socialists, Commu¬ 
nists, and the rival trade union center—^the General Labor Union controlled 
by the Socialists—^unless this united front would guarantee in advance that, 

^ At present the union members number about 1,500,000. 
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should the civil war be successful against Fascism and reaction, no new 
central power would be set up by the workers. Because the other elements 
refused to pledge themselves in advance not to set up a proletarian dictator¬ 
ship, the Anarcho-Syndicalists in most important sections of Spain stood 
aside from the battle and watched passively while their fellow workers 
were wounded and killed by the thousands. 

The Asturias insurrection gave the final blow reducing the Anarchist 
and Anarcho-Syndicalist movements in Spain to secondary importance and 
forcing them to consider a complete change in their line on pain of extinc¬ 
tion. When, in the summer of 1936, the present Fascist-monarchist rebellion 
broke out in all its fury, these Anarcho-Syndicalists did not hesitate to run 
to the aid of the government. They could not endorse the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat, but they could give their lives for the capitalist State.^ 

Syndicalism in Italy also took a slightly different direction from that in 
France. Since not the Anarchists but the Socialists were strong in the big 
cities and industrial centers of the North, the General Confederation of 
Labor that had been organized in 1906, while Syndicalistic, did not break 
away from the Socialist Party, and took a far more authoritarian and cen¬ 
tralized position. This was not always an advance for the proletariat, as 
was evidenced by two tendencies in the Italian movement. The first was 
the tendency on the part of the national trade union center to assume an 
absolutely controlling voice in all labor disputes, no affiliated federation 
being authorized to declare a strike or to adopt any strike tactics without 
referring the question to the central body. In many instances this hampered 
the militancy of the workers in conducting partial and local strikes. At 
the same time, all discussion of the general strike was deferred for ten 
years by the Modena Congress. 

The second false tendency was the great emphasis on the formation of 
producers’ co-operatives, rather in the spirit of Mazzini, by which the 
illusion was created that through the oj-operatives the workers could actu¬ 
ally buy out capitalism and establish the new social order peacefully. This 
was contrary to French Syndicalism where propagandists were constantly 
warning the workers against the illusions created by co-operative societies. 

It was no wonder, then, that in 1912 a split took place within the Italian 
Syndicalist movement, the split widening in the direction of French Syndi¬ 
calism and in revolt against the stifling hand of the opportunist bureaucracy 
developing in the trade unions in Italy. 

Syndicalism never flourished in Germany. The ardent need for struggle 
against the decadent federalism of the petty principalities, the fact that the 
unions were built up by socialists, and the fact that Germany rapidly was 

^ Lack of space prevents us from going into an extended analysis of the present Spanish 
situation. 
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becoming industrialized with a huge and modern proletariat, highly regi¬ 
mented and disciplined, made it impossible for Anarcho-Syndicalism or 
any other kind of Syndicalism to prevail. Besides, the German proletariat 
was advanced enough to know, under the blows of the Kaiser-Junkerdom 
then extant, that the main task was to overthrow the capitalist State, and 
that this could be done only by the building up of authoritarian proletarian 
centers capable of working secretly in periods of illegality as well as openly 
through mass organizations. As Germany was no place for Anarchism, it 
could be no place for Anarcho-Syndicalism. 



XV. AMERICAN REVOLUTIONARY INDUSTRIAL 

UNIONISM 


I 

V ERY diilerent from the Anarcho-Syndicalism of the French was 
the Syndicalism of the Americans which developed in the twen¬ 
tieth century (1905-1918).^ By the twentieth century the United 
States had become a vast industrial country of enormous size and titanic 
strength. We have pointed out the basic causes that led to such an enduring 
and deep-seated Liberalism in this country and those tendencies which 
could foster an Anarchist ideology. To these forces we must add the fol¬ 
lowing to complete the picture and to show why Syndicalism grew and 
why it took the form that it did. 

The industrialization of America took place vigorously, thoroughly, 
and ruthlessly, exposing ail capitalist contradictions in the clearest light. 
On the one hand the factories advanced quantitatively, evoking a vast 
stream of labor to compose which all the European countries added 
approximately a million emigrants to our population each year. On the 
other hand, the factories grew qualitatively and, with the rapid introduction 
of all possible new machinery and its widespread application, crafts and 
skills became obsolete over night and an army of men would be thrown 
out of work. So long as American capitalism, on the whole, was on the 
rise, those thrown out of work could find re-employment relatively easily, 
but as the contradictory forces developed, and American capitalism began 
to reach its maturity, re-employment became more difficult. 

It is solely in a non-industrial rauntry that Anarchism, or Anarcho- 
Syndicalism can flourish. In a thoroughly industrialized country, only a 
centralized, authoritarian type of movement can sadsfy the needs of the 
workers becoming increasingly revolutionary. It is in such a country that 
the Marxian analyses of the dynamic laws of motion of capitalism can be 
verified most easily and tested out in practice. According to the foregoing, 
then, it should have been Socialism which took root in this country; if 
there arose not Socialism, but Syndicalism, then we must look for the 

^In England, in 1911, a Syndicalist Educadonai League was formed in Great Britain 
under the guidance of Tom Mann. This organizadon never got much' farther than mere 
propaganda for Socialism, class war, industrial unionism and centralization. It was the same 
with the Syndicalist League of North America in 1912. 
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special conditions in the United States that could have fused Socialism and 
Syndicalism together into an entity unknown in any other country in the 
world. 

We have noted that even in regard to the skilled workers of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor, by the twentieth century, it had become impossible 
for the organized working class to ignore the State. So long as there had 
been a frontier, the worker had been predominantly agrarian, class forma¬ 
tions had been slow in maturing. The transformation of the United States 
into an industrial country placed the whole problem of classes before 
society as a whole in a manner it could dodge no longer. The transition 
from agrarianism to industrialism had produced the great strike waves of 
the last decades of the nineteenth century and the establishment of skilled 
labor organizations. The transformation of America to an imperialist 
country saw the unskilled worker articulating his demands and exerting 
his pressure. American Syndicalism was the form of expression by which 
the unskilled worker made known his interests. It was the sign manual 
that revolutionary class formations were taking place in the United States 
as well as in other countries. 

The general immaturity of the working class on the American continent 
was bound to affect the unskilled workers, even the foreign born. If they 
could no longer ignore the State or the rule of the capitalist class, if they 
could no longer hide the fact that their aim was not “a fair day’s wage for 
a fair day’s work" but the abolition of the wage-system, at the same time 
they were not able to free themselves from the limitations of American life. 
The peculiarities of that life prevented the mass of workers from attaining 
a revolutionary socialist, that is. Communist position, but forced these 
workers to stop midway, in revolutionary Socialist-Syndicalism. “Pure and 
simple” trade unionism of the A. F. of L. found its echo in the Industrial 
Workers of the World, modulated with a revolutionary resonance. 

The I. W. W. came to life coincident with the refusal of the A. F. of L. 
to organize the mass of unorganized unskilled workers rapidly becoming 
the overwhelming majority of the working class as a whole. The bitter, 
cynical exploitation of the masses was bound to generate an explosive 
reaction. Like the skilled workers of the A. F. of L., these unskilled laborers 
placed no reliance upon governmental legislation but only upon their own 
power. Like the A. F. of L., they firmly believed that their unions could 
solve all their problems. For Socialism without the parliamentary Socialist 
Party, this was as far as the organization of the unskilled could attain at 
the time. 

Under the banner of the I. W. W., then, American Socialist-Syndicalism 
was organized in 1905 with the guidance of a group of revolutionary- 
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minded Socialists, Eugene V. Debs, Wm. D. Haywood, Daniel De Leon 
and others.^ A Socialist Party member, Sherman, was the first president. 
Many other prominent members were Socialists. The backbone o£ the 
organization was the Western Federation of Miners, an organization of 
metal miner s in the West (Colorado, Montana, etc.) which, in order to 
exist, had been forced to wage intense battles and to utilize all possible 
weapons against the forces of their employers so as to improve the work¬ 
ers’ lot. 

Launched in 1893, the Western Federation of Miners had grown rapidly 
up to 1900. Having to fight extremely powerful corporations whose connec¬ 
tion with the governments of the mushroom towns and newly formed 
counties and States were of the most openly brazen kind, the metal miners 
could not help identifying the various strikes they were forced to conduct 
with open battles against the State troops and sheriff’s deputies sent against 
them. Every strike took on the nature of a civil war in miniature scale. 
In the course of their struggles they were forced to break from the 
A. F. of L. and to organize, in 1899, their independent organization, the 
Western Labor Union, which later became the American Labor Union. 

It was thus natural that these workers of a heavy, basic, large-scale 
industry should turn to revolutionary Socialism. As members of a union 
that had forged its way through self-help and direct action, they could 
not tend but to rely upon themselves rather than upon politicians and to 
scoff at the efficacy of the ballot. In their desperate need for solidarity, 
these unionists wanted to organize all the workers, particularly the unor¬ 
ganized, into strong unions, not craft unions, but modern centralized, 
powerful, industrial unions. 

Besides the American Labor Union there was the Socialist Trades 
and Labor Alliance (having a considerable German membership) which 
had been organized by the Socialist Labor Party in 1895 and which stood 
for Socialism and political, that is, parliamentary action. These two groups 
composed the leading elements at the first convention of the I. W. W. in 
Chicago in 1905. 

Here we can contrast the American type of Syndicalism with the 
French.® The first was influenced by Socialism, the second by Anarchism. 
The Syndicalists of both countries were but organized minorities; whereas 
in France the Syndicalist workers rationalized themselves into a theory 
of “militant minority,’’ the I. W. W. stressed the task of winning the 
unorganized and unskilled masses. Not the elite but the rank and file 
should control. 

^ See Bri&senden; The I. W. W., a Study of American Syndicalism. 

®See also L. Levine [Lorwin]: “The Development of Syndicalism in America" in Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 28, pp. 451-479 (1913). 
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In these questions was reflected the difference in the stages of maturity 
attained by the working classes in their respective countries and their 
different needs. To the French, democracy was secondary to the question 
of how to conduct the class struggle. They knew well that the entire 
working-class could not be organized before the ruling class broke into 
violent action leading to a revolutionary situation. They understood clearly 
the me anin g of bourgeois democracy and they made no fetish of it. To the 
Americans, however, democracy, in the sense of meaning the right of each 
person to be as good as anyone else, was an end in itself, and the class 
struggle was made subordinate to it. Here the American Syndicalists 
showed how closely they were rooted in a liberalistic bourgeois en¬ 
vironment. 

On the other hand, the theory of the elite played well into the hands 
of the French skilled workers and their bureaucracy who, in fact, were 
placed in a position to break the revolutionary movement, as they later 
did. In the French Syndicalist movement, the Anarchists refused to permit 
proportional representation, that is, to allow the larger unions to have 
more votes than the smaller.^ In this way the small locals, often composed 
of the more reactionary elements, could control the situation in a critical 
moment. In America, this whole reactionary tendency of the Anarchists 
was uprooted entirely. Not only was the principle of proportional repre¬ 
sentation and centralization established but, as much as possible, decisions 
were referred to the rank and file in referendum votes. 

The method of sabotage was not very popular in the United States. 
The Socialists within the I. W. W. (DeLeon and others), as well as 
without (the Socialist Party), fought the tactics of sabotage both from the 
viewpoint of its being a measure of force and hence a means of converting 
the union into an illegal apparatus, and from the collectivist principle of 
opposing individualist and loosely controlled acts. 

Before the war, the question of sabotage caused a bitter struggle to rage 
in the Socialist Party, the Right Wing attacking it as it attacked aU revo¬ 
lutionary practices, the Left Wing defending it on principle, though not 
agreeing with its Anarchist usage. Involved in the conflict were other 
questions also, such as whether the Socialist Party should support the 
I. W. W. or the A. F. of L. Finally, in the convention of 1912, Article II, 
Section 6, of the Socialist Party Constitution was adopted. It declared 
that all those advocating sabotage be expelled from the Socialist Parly. 
A considerable group was consequently forced to withdraw from the 
Socialist Party. 

^ This is one of the chief points of criticism raised by British and American opportunist 
socialists against Syndicalism. Compare on this point the writings of J. R. MacDonald, 
Syndicalism, p. 30 and following. 
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After the war, bleeding from the brutal persecution which had been its 
lot, the 1 . W. W. officially dropped the word “sabotage.” On the general 
question of violence it issued the following statement: 

“Its historic attitude in opposition to violence was reaffirmed at its 
twelfth convention which unanimously turned down a communication 
favoring change in its tactics . . “. . . we, the General Executive Board 

of said Industrial Workers of the World, do hereby declare that said organ¬ 
ization does not now, and never has believed in or advocated either 
destruction or violence as means of accomplishing industrial reform; first, 
because no principle was ever settled by such methods; second, because 
industrial history has taught us that when strikers resort to violence and 
unlawful methods all the resources of the government are immediately 
arrayed against them and they lose their cause; third, because such methods 
destroy the constructive impulse which it is the purpose of this organiza¬ 
tion to foster and develop in order that the workers may fit themselves 
to assume their place in the new society . . ^ 

On the question of industrial unionism, the 1 . W. W. and the French 
movement were at opposite poles. The French had been content with the 
locally controlled craft unions. The Americans, in order to meet the trustifi¬ 
cation so omnipresent in American life, made a veritable fetish of industrial 
unionism. To the I. W. W., struaure was the inevitable counterpart of 
function, and it was impossible to ranceive of a union’s carrying on the 
class struggle without creating the industrial union form so as best to 
realize the energies of the militant workers and to mobilize the classes for 
batde. The I. W. W. theoreticians tended to make the frame of unionism 
an end in itself, as though perfection in structure could guarantee militancy 
in function. 

The I. W. W. were erroneous in their assumption that mere form of 
organization can become a cure for opportunism. Industrial unions totally 
unconnected with revolutionary movements have existed. Conversely, there 
have been a number of craft unions which have carried on militant strike 
struggles and have had Socialist philosophies. At the same time, the indus¬ 
trial form of unionism has become typical for company unions in America 
and Fascist unions in Europe. 

The industrial unions of the A. F. of L. have been in violent opposition 
to the principles practiced by the I. W. W., since, like their brother craft 
unions, these unions concurred in such A. F. of L. policies as collaboration 
with the employers, establishment of and utmost loyalty to long-term 
contracts, etc. Nor have these A. F. of L. industrial unions in the past 

IJ. S. Gambs: The Decline of the I. W. W., pp. 223-224, quoting Solidarity, May 
1920. 
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favored the transformatioa of the A. F. of L. into an authoritarian center 
of industrial unions, but have been quite content to live with the craft 
unions within the same federation, and, indeed, to justify the craft position 
of others. Like the other unions, they were ridden with an exceedingly 
arrogant bureaucracy. 

Two specific types of industrial unionism have existed in the A. F. of L. 
The first exemplified excellendy by the United Mine Workers of America. 
In this union all miners, helpers, and laborers of a given mine or locality 
are joined together in the same local. 

The second type is represented by the Ladies Garment Workers and 
the Brewers Union. Unlike the United Mine Workers, these unions, while 
ostensibly organizing all the workers in their respective industries, keep 
the workers separated in craft locals, although tying up these locals in 
compact joint boards and councils. In the Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
the operators are divided according to their crafts and sometimes even 
according to their language. In the case of the Brewers Union, “Instead of 
forming mixed locals, made up of various types of workers, the usual policy 
of the union has been to organize drivers, bottlers, brewers, soda water 
workers, etc., separately, and then unite them by means of the joint boards 
for concerted action. No two locals of the same branch may exist in the 
same locality.” ^ 

Outside the A. F. of L. are a number of independent unions organized 
on an industrial basis similar to that of the Ladies Garment Workers. A 
good illustration is the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. This union, more¬ 
over, being in intense sympathy with Soviet Russia, adopted an advanced 
socialistic program, indeed, at one time launched a movement for the 
purchasing of bonds to finance the rehabilitation of the clothing industry 
in that country. 

Within the A. F. of L. several other distinct movements have arisen 
tending towards industrial unionism. The first such trend was initiated 
by the conventions of the A. F. of L. designed to bring together the craft 
unions in given industries to discuss common action and grievances. As a 
result there were formed various departments of the A. F. of L., the build¬ 
ing trades department being organized in 1908, the metal trades department 
in 1909, the mining department and the railroad employees in 1912. 
Another tendency leading towards industrial unionism was part of the 
movement for nationalization of industry which the unions indorsed after 
the war. The Railroad Brotherhoods, the United Mine Workers, and others, 
had each come out for nationalization of certain industries. This drift to 
nationalization was bound to bring about a policy of mutual co-ordination 
of the various national trade unions in a given industry for joint action 

i M. D. Savage: Industrial Unionism in America, p. So. 
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and for eventual fusion. In Great Britain this tendency was even more 
noticeable and became a definite process for gradual amalgamation into 
industrial unions. 

At the same time, a minority movement composed of Left Wingers 
was organized under the slogan of “Amalgamation or Annihilation.” The 
movement swept the country, it being estimated that an overwhelming 
majority of the trade unions and locals were in favor of such action. The 
ofiicialdom then adopted a vigorous policy of expulsion of those militants 
favoring the minority movement. Unable to withstand the attacks launched 
against it, and suffering from the extremely limited Communist leadership, 
the amalgamation movement soon collapsed. 

The industrial unions not subscribing to the theories of the I. W. W. 
differed gready as to their constitutional provisions for local action. In the 
Miners Union no local strike was permitted without the authority of the 
District Executive Board. Thus, in spite of an industrial form of organ¬ 
ization, the militancy of the lower bodies was stifled by the complete control 
maintained by the bureaucracy. In other organizations, as in the United 
Textile Workers Union, autonomy was permitted in many cases, the 
Executive Board having the power to step in only when petitioned for help. 

In the struggle against the A. F. of L., therefore, the I. W. W. was 
unable to use the argument of industrial unionism versus craft unionism as 
freely as otherwise it would have done. Necessarily restricted, the I. W. W. 
attack against the A. F. of L. unions stressed, first, that the industrial 
unionism of the A. F. of L. was a sham and not a genuine variety, and 
second, that the A. F. of L. did not carry on the class struggle. 

In regard to the second point, the I. W. W., for example, denounced the 
agreement policy of conservative unions. On its part, the I. W. W. at first 
opposed the entire idea of a contract with the employer. As revolutionists, 
they would have nothing to do with their enemy. Since might was the basis 
of right, contracts were of no value because the moment the slightest advan¬ 
tage was given either side to break it, class interests, not paper phrases, 
would prevail. 

However, such a policy of incessant open warfare was bound to meet 
with resistance from the organized workers themselves who needed periods 
of recuperation from specific battles and who did not believe in a ceaseless 
fight in which they themselves would be worn down and destroyed. Thus, 
the I. W. W. had to change its policy and agree to enter into contracts with 
employers. However, they stipulated that under no consideration would they 
tolerate a specific limitation of the duration of a contract, nor would they 
grant the necessity of giving notice to the employer before making new 
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demands for strike action, or of binding members to work only for a 
certain association of employers, or of regulating the price of the product. 

The I. W. W. further criticized the lack of solidarity in the strike poli¬ 
cies of the A. F. of L. and ridiculed the idea of waiting for large strike 
funds to accumulate before calling strikes or of needing high strike benefits 
to be paid to workers. The I. W. W., prc-eminendy representing the un¬ 
skilled, knew that from these poor workers they could not accumulate much 
funds. Accordingly, prolonged strikes were generally out of the question. 
The strike would have to be short, wide, and militant rather than of the 
narrow, prolonged, and pacific type of the craft unionists. However, even 
in its strike policy, the I. W. W. found rivals within the A. F. of L. and 
outside, in independent unions. The miners, the clothing workers, and the 
textile workers, for example, were able to put up stirring militant battles, 
although not under the banner of the I. W. W. 

Thus, the I. W. W. was reduced finally to arguing interminably about 
the internal form of structure of an industrial union. Even this refuge was 
taken away when, later, they were to be attacked from the Left by several 
other types of organization, the Shop Steward Movement in Great Britain, 
the Works Council Movement in Germany, the One Big Union movement 
of Canada, and Communist unionism as typified in the Soviet Union. 

The One Big Union movement in Canada grew out of the discontent of 
the Western unions with the Trades and Labor Congress of the Dominion. 
On March 13, 1919, a conference was called at Calgary, Canada. The 237 
delegates who attended immediately voted to sever connections with the 
old body and the A. F. of L. and to form a new industrial organization to 
be known as the One Big Union.^ The Conference adopted an exceedingly 
revolutionary program calling for the abolition of the profit system, for the 
endorsement of the dictatorship of the proletariat as an efficient and com¬ 
petent method of terminating capitalism, and for the sending of greetings 
to the Russian Soviets and to the German revolutionary Communists, the 
Spartacisis. It also passed a resolution urging a general strike in June, 1919, 
should the Allies persist in their attempts to overthrow the Soviets. 

The movement grew rapidly, twenty-five thousand members in 188 
unions, including the Vancouver Trade and Labor Council, joining in a 
comparatively short time. By the end of 1919, eight central labor councils, 
two district boards and one hundred and one local units, with a reported 
membership of 41,150, had affiliated.^ Branches were also formed in the 
United States. 

r See M. D. Savage; Industrial Unionism in America, p. 177 and following, 

2 See Department of Labor, Canada: Wnth Annual Report on Labour Organimnion in 
Canada, p. 35. 
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The movement received decided impulse through the Winnipeg gen¬ 
eral strike in 1919^ The strike had been called by the regular craft and 
trade unions, but was participated in by leaders of the O. B. U. to such effect 
that by July 15, the entire Winnipeg Trades Council had joined the new 
body and Winnipeg became the stronghold of the O. B. U. 

The O. B. U. stressed class organization rather than industrial organi¬ 
zation. In pursuance of this class policy it did not condemn political action, 
but rather declared that the only hope for the workers was “in the economic 
and political solidarity of the working class, One Big Union and One 
Workers’ Party.’’ ^ Following the English custom, however, these unionists 
could not escape transforming pohticai action into a purely parliamentary 
movement; they carried out their decisions of “One Workers’ Party” by 
having several of the O. B. U. members run for office on a labor ticket. 

But it is not on these differences with the I. W. W. that stress is laid 
here. Regarding the primary question under discussion, namely, the type 
of structure that an industrial union must take, the O. B. U. asserted that 
organization by industries W'as just as archaic as organization by crafts, 
since unskilled workers moved from one industry to another as occasion 
demands. Thus the O. B. U. firmly adopted the principle of placing all 
workers, regardless of at what they worked, within the same locals. In 
larger places, separate locals were formed which might coincide with 
different industries, but not necessarily. In that case, all the locals were 
connected by central labor councils which controlled the locality. Thus the 
O. B. U. formed, not industrial union locals, but what amounted to Soviets 
on practically a territorial basis, with the exception that the O. B. U. Soviets 
were entirely restricted to actual bona fide workmen. 

So strict was the O. B. U. on this principle that when delegates to its 
1920 Congress arrived from the powerful lumber workers’ group and 
insisted on representing lumber workers only rather than the territory 
from which they came, they were not recognized, whereupon the delegates 
representing twenty thousand members withdrew from the organization. 
This was a blow from which the O. B. U. never recovered and it quickly 
became impotent. 

After the war in Great Britain there arose a movement in the trade 
union field known as the “Shop Steward” movement, which was a product 
of the revolutionary fermentation of the times. The outstanding structural 
feature of this movement was the fact that the various groups in a given 
shop or factory came together at a common meeting, cutting across craft 
lines, and elected a shop committee and shop steward to represent the 

1 How revolutionary the strike really was can be seen from the fact that when the police¬ 
men also struck they were told by the union leaders to return to their posts to keep order! 

® TAf O, B. U, BtiUcttnf Dec. 20, 19x9, given in M. D. Savage, work cited, p. 187. 
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workers of that factory, regardless of their former union affiliations. The 
Shop Steward movement was not a dual movement to the existing unions 
but a supplemental one. It represented a program of social revolt. 

In Germany a similar development occurred as part of the post-war 
revolution. There the “Works Council” movement was definitely controlled 
by the Communists. Under the pressure of the Communist Labor Party the 
Works Councils increasingly tended to become a dual union affair, split¬ 
ting the workers from the regular unions controlled by the Socialists. Thus 
the Works Council movement became an extremely powerful revolutionary 
weapon for the Communists. Here, too, however, workmen who joined the 
factory councils were not compelled to leave their old craft or trade unions, 
but rather were torn by dual loyalty. 

In both those movements, the organizational system stressed was the 
principle of placing all workers employed in a given productive unit, 
regardless of skill or artificial division, into one group, whereby they could 
act concertedly for class interests. 

This principle was carried out to its highest degree in the case of the 
Russian trade unions which not only organized the workers nationally on 
the basis of industrial unionism, but insisted that the basic unit of each 
industrial union be shop, factory, or unit of production. This was different 
from the I. W. W. scheme of things which had often brought together a 
number of shops in a given industry to form a local. In the United States 
it was in the Passaic strike of 1926 that the Communists were able to demon¬ 
strate the great value of this new form of industrial organization. 


2 

In the early days of the Industrial Workers of the World, the socialists 
were able to induce the organization to include a political clause in its 
preamble which called upon the unions to carry on the fight in the political 
as well as in the economic field. The leaders of both the Socialist Labor 
Party elements and the Socialist Party group within the I. W. W. favored 
this clause, although they interpreted it quite differently. 

To the Socialist Party, Socialism was to be ushered in gradually, through 
reforms, and peacefully, through the ballot. It was the political parlia¬ 
mentary parly that would take over and run the State. The struggle in 
parliament was the chief one; the economic battle against employers for 
better conditions was secondary. Thus, to the Socialist Party members, the 
unions were considered subordinate in importance to the Socialist Parly, 
which, however, was to leave the unions alone and to permit them full 
autonomy. 

On the other side, the Socialist Labor Party conceived of the unions 
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as more important than the political party. It also believed it could bring 
in Socialism through the ballot; it would achieve its aim, however, not by 
means of reforms, but at one stroke, following the constant reiteration of 
the demand for the unconditional surrender of capitalism and the convinc- 
mg of the majority of the population, through education, of the necessity 
of Socialism. To the Socialist Labor Party, the role of the party was a 
destructive one solely, “to abolish the State,’* while the unions’ role was a 
constructive one, to build a new society, the co-operative commonwealth, 
after the capitalist State was abolished. As the American Federation of 
Labor would not allow within its ranks any propaganda for Socialism, 
the Socialist Labor Party had organized its own “Socialist" unions and 
proposed the destruction of the American Federation of Labor. 

On this question of the relation of trade unionism to political parties, 
all labor organizations in the United States in the past have come to grief. 
The Knights of Labor had been at the same time both a union and a party, 
and had ended up by supporting the petty bourgeois People’s Party. The 
A. F. of L. had declared its opposition to politics inside the union, not 
because it was more radical than the Knights of Labor and therefore 
refused to become an appendage to any Liberal or bourgeois Radical Party, 
but because it was content to deal with the Democratic and Republican 
Parties and was willing to sell its vote to the highest bidder rather than 
strike out with any independent political line of its own. The opportunist 
Socialist Party, having abandoned revolution for reform, was willing to 
abandon the struggle inside the trade unions and to allow these unions to 
remain reform organizations without making the slightest effort to divert 
them from their capitalist course. The Socialist Labor Party confused the 
trade union with the party, and insisted that the trade unions be mere 
propaganda bodies to be split according to their abstract bdiefs regarding 
Socialism. 

Neither the Socialist Party nor the Socialist Labor Party understood the 
combat role of the unions, the necessity for the revolutionary mass political 
general strike. The Socialist Party separated reform from revolution, and 
believed that through reform (as regards the trade union field, through 
partial economic strikes) the workers would be able gradually to improve 
their lot and win Socialism; the Socialist Labor Party separated practice 
from theory and affirmed that the unions were important merely as training 
schools for Socialist school teachers, where they could learn how capitalism 
must give way to Socialism. 

At any rate, the forces of both Socialist groups were strong enough, in 
the beginning of the I. W. W., to swing it to a position of supporting 
parliamentary action and of trying to win the State through the democracy 
of the ballot. But a third force soon began to arise within the I. W. W., 
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one that made the organization gradually change its program. The 
I. W. W. began to organize the migratory workers (transport, lumber, 
agricultural) and foreign-born workers in the cities of the East. These 
groups of workers had few parliamentary illusions and besides, as aliens 
or as migratory workers, were deprived of the ballot. These unskilled, the 
most exploited of all workers, abandoned by the skilled and bribed workers 
in the American Federation of Labor (which, unlike the English trade 
unions had not broadened its base to receive them) were ready for an 
entirely different sort of policy. 

First to evacuate were the Socialist Party elements, whose general oppor¬ 
tunism and whose support of the officials of the A. F. of L. brought them 
into disrepute. The position of the Socialist Labor Party was adopted, 
namely that the I. W. W. must smash the “labor lieutenants of the capi¬ 
talist class,” the A. F. of L. misleaders, by smashing the craft union scabs 
in the A. F. of L. 

The second group to be forced out was the Socialist Labor Party itself, 
headed by DeLeon. If DeLeon was correct in evaluating the union as more 
important than the party, what was the use of the party at all.? DeLeon 
had admitted that upon the unions rested the constructive task of building 
up the new society. If Socialism prevailed, it would be the party that would 
disappear, but not the unions, which would then come into their own as 
builders of Socialism. Even within capitalism, it was the unions that were 
building up the new within the shell of the old. Did anyone believe that 
a parliamentary party composed solely of talkers and educators could be 
sufficiently destructive to abolish the State.? If the State were to be 
abolished, this could be accomplished far more easily by the force of the 
union than by the ballots of the Party. Besides, the Socialist Labor Party 
had proclaimed itself as opposed to the general strike, quite in the line of 
the French Guesdists, although without their revolutionism. 

The I. W. W. removed its political clause and declared against all 
political or parliamentary action. With the exit of the Western Federation 
of Miners and other trade unions that had entered the organization at its 
inception (brewers, sections of carpenters, miners, etc.), the I. W. W. em¬ 
braced the program to which it finally adhered. The I. W. W. could never 
accept the Anarcho-Syndicalist position, in spite of the great prestige the 
French Syndicalist movement enjoyed in the United States at this time. 
The I. W. W. did not even stress the efficacy of sabotage as a weapon. 

Following the expulsion of Daniel DeLeon from the I. W. W., the 
Socialist Labor Party group formed its own “Detroit” I. W. W., a con¬ 
tinuation of its old Socialist Trades and Labor Alliance. This new group, 
however, soon disintegrated, and the Socialist Labor Party from then on 
ceased to play any creative role in American labor life. 
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Returning now to the Chicago L W. W., we must ask: What were the 
general views of this type of Syndicalism, strongly affected as it was by 
Marxism? In method, the American Syndicalists were generally eclectic 
merhani ral materialists. Holding fast to the tenet that economic relations 
are more important than the political, and that politics therefore followed 
economics, they accordingly interpreted this general truth in a strictly 
merhanical manner. From their general principles they laid down the fol¬ 
lowing theses: 

First: only industrial unions, and not political parties, were necessary; 
only industrial unionism could bring about the new society and the revo¬ 
lution. Second: since only industrial unions could achieve the revolution, 
the revolution could mature only in well-developed countries where capi¬ 
talism had brought powerful industrial unions in its train. Thus the 
revolutionary movements in colonial, semi-colonial, or deeply agrarian 
countries could not assume great importance. Third: the principal task 
confronting the workers was the seizure of the factories and not the attack 
upon the State. This was not to mean that the unions could nor would 
defend themselves against the attacks of the State through one of the 
methods open to them, namely, the general strike paralyzing all State 
functions. Parliamentary action, however, was absolutely futile. Fourth: 
since only wage-workers could join the industrial unions, there was no need 
of the intellectual. Besides, the intellectual, brought up under certain 
bourgeois economic relationships, could not possibly break away from them 
and thus would bring only confusion and corruption into the ranks of the 
working class. Again, what need was there for "intellect” or "theory,” 
since the economic relations alone were the decisive ones.? The workers 
could emancipate themselves without the aid of those “saviours, the intel¬ 
lectuals.” ^ The main object was to “organize on the job” at the “point of 
production.” 

The American Syndicalists, breaking away from the bureaucracy and 
craft unionism of the American Federation of Labor and from the petty 
bourgeois illusions of the Socialists, and basing themselves as they did 
up>on the poorest and most oppressed layers of the proletariat, nevertheless 
could not help but fall into gross errors of an opposite nature. In denying 
the role of the “intellectual,” they denied, on one hand, the role of “theory” 
and, on the other, the need for leadership. 

In denying the role of revolutionary theory, the American Syndicalists 
denied the revolution itself as scientifically verifiable. Further, they entirely 
underestimated the role that consciousness plays in the efficacy of spon- 

* This attack upon the intellectuals and petty bourgeois careerists who entered the organ¬ 
ized ranks of the workers particularly incensed the opportunist Socialists. For an example, 
see John Spargo; Symdiadism, Industrial Unionism and Socialism. 
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taneous outbursts. True products of American conditions of their times, 
the I. W. W.’s idealized the clement of spontaneity and, confusing the 
requirements of winning a strike with those requisite to conquering State 
power, entirely underrated the difficulty of their task. 

The I. W. W. took the Marxist slogan that the emancipation of the 
workers must be the task of the working class itself, and translated it to 
mean that the workers do not need leaders, certainly not leaders from 
outside their ranks. Since common-sense and not science was necessary, 
the rank and file could lead themselves; therefore every leader must be 
a rank-and-filer. This mechanical Marxism was expanded to such an extent 
that a rule was passed preventing any man from being an organizer for 
more than one year, as otherwise he soon would become corrupted, a 
“pie-card artist” and faker. 

In renouncing science and leaders, the workers of the Syndicalist move¬ 
ment lost their sense of values. “Blind” strikes, general irresponsibility and 
wildness, coupled with the self-protective efforts of employers, combined 
to prevent the organization by the I. W. W. of any real, solid union organ¬ 
izations. Too often the I. W. W. laid itself open to accusations by con¬ 
servative union apologists that it was interested in strikes rather than 
organization work and, during strike action, was concerned with revolu¬ 
tionary propaganda rather than with the material issues of the strike. Upon 
the termination of a strike, it was charged there was insufficient organiza¬ 
tional follow-up, that the locals, improperly and hastily built, would soon 
collapse. 

After the war, when the I. W. W. was definitely on the decline, more 
stress was laid on the need for planning and organization, but by this 
time the principle of organization was stressed more than action because 
the I. W. W. was losing its revolutionism. If the I. W. W. was losing its 
amateurishness, it had also lost its youth. Linked with the later emphasis 
on organization went the faith that if the workers organized to the extent 
of fifty-one per cent or more, they easily could take over the factories—as 
though the ruling class of the United States would allow fifty-one per cent 
of its workers to become organized into militant industrial unions! 

Both the American and French Syndicalists agreed on the point that no 
political party was necessary, but for entirely different reasons: the French 
because their “minority unions” fulfilled the role of the “vanguard” and 
could perform every function of a party; the Americans because they 
considered no vanguard at all was necessary, since the masses alone were 
capable of the task. 

Both the French and the American Syndicalists were anti-capitalist and 
wanted the workers to take over the factories for themselves, but they had 
entirely different conceptions of the means therefor. The French planned 
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for the unions to attack and to abolish the capitalist State by means of the 
political general strike; the American Syndicalists ignored politics and the 
State entirely. Both talked general strike, it is true, but while to the French 
the general strike, though possibly peaceful, was equivalent to the revolu¬ 
tion, to the Americans the revolution was merely a general “economic” 
strike, even though it might be violent. The French had turned from 
barricades to strikes; the Americans would yet turn strikes into barricades. 
In France proletarian revolution had been a fact; in America only the 
vaguest conception of it was possible. 

The convulsions of capitalist imperialism of the twentieth century placed 
supreme tests before Syndicalism. Everywhere it failed to meet these tests 
and either was crushed (Italy), or collapsed (U. S. A.), or was captured 
by the Socialists and Communists (France). Today strong Syndicalist 
organizations in Europe exist only in Spain, and even here, under the blows 
of the present revolution, these Spanish unions are sheering away from their 
Anarchist stand and are taking more of a Communist position. However, 
there is no denying the fact that Syndicalism, as a tendency within other 
movements, is still strong in some European countries. 

No wing of Syndicalists could meet six important problems, namely, 
the World War, the problem of the army, the problem of the peasantry, 
the Russian Revolution, questions concerning the relationship between the 
“vanguard” (party) and the “class” (unions), problems of unemployment. 

The World War caught the Syndicalists unprepared. They had concen¬ 
trated on the point of production, they had ignored politics. What about 
the war, which took the worker from the shop? To answer war with 
general strike could result only in fiasco. As a method of preventing or 
arresting such a tornado as the World War, the general strike program 
soon collapsed. And with the world torn by enormous conflicts that bathed 
humanity in blood, the additional theory that the general strike would have 
a peaceful character also went glimmering. Most of the Syndicalists turned 
patriots. In the United States, while the I. W. W. came out against war in 
general, it did not denounce specifically America’s participation in the 
World War. “As an organization the I. W. W. took an equivocal stand on 
the matter of the draft.” ^ 

This ambiguous attitude, however, was not sufficient to save the 
I. W. W. from the most brutal assaults. So long as it was able to call 
strikes during wartime, even though the strikes were called, not to retard 
the prosecution of the war, but solely to improve working conditions badly 
in need of improvement, the I. W. W. brought down upon itself the full 
wrath of the government. 

J. S. Gambs; Tie Decline of the 1 . W. W., p. 42, 
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In 1917-1918 alone over three hundred arrests took place, and federal 
and state prosecutions under the Criminal Syndicalist Acts and Espionage 
Law and other war enactments rained down upon them thick and fast. 
At the same time severe physical violence was inflicted upon the member¬ 
ship wherever possible. 

Connected with this problem of the war was the question of the attitude 
of the Syndicalists to the army. Just as the Syndicalists “ignored” the war, so 
had they “ignored" the army, although the army never “ignored” them. 
The theory of organizing only on the job, the theory of peaceful general 
strike, had made them believe that it was not necessary to work systemati¬ 
cally within the army. To rely entirely on strikes to paralyze the army, 
rather than upon work within and without to win the army, proved a very 
cosdy error. 

This mistaken attitude towards the soldier cost the very life of the 
Italian Syndicalists. Because they thought only of workers and of strikes, 
they failed to fight for the de-classed workers, the returned ex-soldier and 
ex-officer whom the post-war turmoil had rendered absolutely desperate. 
Such desperate elements abandoned by the working class were ripe material 
for the Fascists, who used them to crush all working class organizations. 

Not only did the Syndicalists ignore the army; they ignored the peas¬ 
antry. This, too, contributed its fatal part to the defeat of the Italian 
working class. This gross error was exemplified most crassly by the attitude 
of the I. W. W. in the United States. The mechanical Marxists had learned 
that the forces of capitalism crowd out the peasantry and convert the 
peasant into a proletarian. Therefore, concluded the materialist Syndicalists, 
the peasantry being a doomed class, we need not bother with it. Thus, 
they failed to draw the class lines among the farmers and to try to win 
the most oppressed sections of them. To the I. W. W. all non-proletarians 
were one reactionary mass, unworthy of notice. 

Yet, to ignore the peasantry meant to believe that the revolution cannot 
take place aU over the world, since the peasantry are still the vast majority 
of the world’s population and the working class the minority. Since the 
I. W. W. did not believe in minority action, to be consistent they would 
have to postpone the revolution until such time as capitalism itself should 
have transformed the peasant into a proletarian. 

The rebellious peasant could not win without the aid of the working 
class. Seeing that the workers, through Syndicalism, despised him and 
condemned him to ruin, was it any wonder that he helped to crush the 
workers in Italy (and in Hungary, Finland, Poland, and elsewhere) ? 

If the revolution is ripe only in countries where the working class is 
in the majority, then why bother with the colonial countries fighting for 
independence without a large proletariat? Here we see that the Syndicalist’s 
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contempt £or the peasant made him callous to the colonial revolutions and 
deprived him of an internationalist point of view. This lack of inter¬ 
nationalism resulted in his putting but few obstacles in the way of 
imperialism, either in its World War or in its seizure of colonics. That 
the Syndicalists protested at all was not because of their alliance with the 
colonial masses, but because they themselves were asked to leave the 
factories and risk their lives for their employers’ profits. 

The Russian Revolution imposed the severest test upon Syndicalism. 
For or against the Russian Revolution—there could be no neutrality. On 
this question the Syndicalists split wide open. The mass of Syndicalists 
certainly welcomed the Russian Revolution. The entire Syndicalist move¬ 
ment of France, and many groups elsewhere, went over bodily to the Com¬ 
munists. Within the Syndicalist movement itself the sharpest struggles took 
place over the question of the dictatorship of the proletariat and Soviets. 
The Anarcho-Syndicalists openly fought the dictatorship as a State inimical 
to the workers. Another group began to modify their theory to take the 
gigantic fact of the Russian Revolution into their scheme of things. 

This last group could be called Communist-Syndicalists. They were only 
minority groups within the remaining Syndicalist movement. They were 
willing to endorse everything about the Soviet Revolution except the need 
for a political party. They favored the dictatorship, a centralized workers’ 
army, civil war. Communism, but they believed that, not the party with its 
intellectuals and inevitable petty bourgeois elements, but the revolutionary 
unions alone could accomplish the job as it could accomplish the task of 
building Socialism. 

These Communist-Syndicalists failed where all the other Syndicalists 
failed, that is, in understanding the relation between politics and economics, 
of the vanguard (party) to the class (imions). They failed to understand 
that the loose, broad, mass organization, the union, could be at best only 
the body, it could never be the head of the working class. The party must 
act as the political brain, that central organ which co-ordinates all political 
sensation. The party is the general staff of the working class, connecting 
all phases of the battle front, so as to marshal and to concentrate not merely 
the proletariat but all the forces of the toilers generally within the country 
against the central power of the capitalists, the State. 

Connected with this problem is the problem: What will be the central 
organ of the working class when it takes power—the trade union councils, 
or soviets.? The history of the Russian Revolution has answered “soviets,” 
broader types of organizations than the trade union councils, embracing 
sections of the population other than the organized working class only. 
The Communist-Syndicalist does not yet understand that the working class 
can achieve its emancipation only when it changes its perspective from that 
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of its own class, in the narrow sense, to that of the toilers as a whole and 
of the other sections of the population who look to the workers to lead 
them. 

The mechanical materialist Syndicalists, borrowing from Marx the 
concept that the foundation of capitalism is the exploitation of labor in 
the productive process, distorted this to mean that the working class is 
oppressed and robbed only in this process, that it has no struggles other 
than those of the shop. The struggle of consumers against the high cost 
of living, the struggle of the workers for supplementary incomes from the 
State (in the form of schools, hospitals, libraries, insurance, etc.) was of 
little importance to these Syndicalists. Certainly, the industrial union can 
not be expected to organize tenants’ leagues to fight evictions, housewives’ 
councils to fight the high cost of living, students’ groups through which 
workers’ children can fight capitalist oppression in the schools, etc. Yet 
this is precisely the job of a revolutionary political party. 

Limited by their provincial Americanism and disgusted with the 
socialists of this country, the I. W. W.’s confused politics with parliamen¬ 
tarism. In the light of what is known of the Socialist International, we 
can not blame the I. W. W. for believing that all politicians were parlia¬ 
mentary careerists. This, of course, is not so. To a genuine revolutionary 
working class party, parliamentary activity is but one phase, and not the 
most important, of its work. 

Linked up with their denial of the role of a party was not only the 
failure on the part of the American Syndicalists to co-ordinate the struggle 
on many fronts, but a most naive faith in the permanency of democratic 
institutions in the United States. Here the I. W. W. showed itself the true 
twin of the A. F. of L. or of the Socialist Party. That Fascism could arrive, 
that unionism could become illegal, that broad mass organization of 
workers would be outlawed and only small conspiratorial groups could 
survive—this was entirely incomprehensible to the I. W. W. The I. W. W. 
had no system by which it could function illegally. 

The complete bankruptcy of the Syndicalist movement has been dem¬ 
onstrated not only in the question of wars and evolution, but in the 
question of unemployment. The present world crisis has seen tens of 
millions of men out of work. It is plain that a good many of these workers 
have been thrown out of work permanently. It is clear also that the basic 
tendency of capitalism results in the constant growth of this army of unem¬ 
ployed until it becomes a veritable standing army of the dis-employed. 
When a condition prevails wherein society must feed the workers rather 
than the workers feed society, surely we have reached the period of decline 
and disintegration of our present system. 

How can the theory and practice of the Syndicalists fit in here.'* Should 
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we have the revolution throughout the world even though the workers 
are not yet the nujority? Should we declare the only method to be to 
“organize on the job at the point of production” when there are but few 
jobs and little production? Should strikes be the sole weapon in a period 
when the workers are really locked out of the factories? Should the union 
be the unique instrument when unionism is in a process of disintegration? 
Should we ignore politics when to hit the employer through the strike is 
useless? Should we refuse to demand social insurance from the State when 
we get no wages? Should we use the method of guerilla warfare at a time 
when history calls for the frontal attack? The Syndicalist cannot adequately 
answer. He has been bankrupted by events. 

After the war, the 1 . W. W. shrank to a mere shell of its former self 
and underwent complete internal degeneration. It was not able to adjust 
itself to the tremendous, epoch-making events occurring in such rapid 
succession throughout the world. It had emerged from the war with a 
greatly reduced membership,^ and a relatively passive and mediocre leader¬ 
ship. “Its pronouncements were not taken seriously; its activity between 
1924-1927 is hardly worth recording.” ® The initiative in revolutionary trade 
unionism had been taken by the Communists, as was demonstrated in the 
Passaic Strike (1926), the New Bedford Strike (1928), and the Gastonia 
Strike (1929) led by Vera Buch, myself and others. 

The attack of the government reduced the I. W. W. to the status of a 
mere civil liberties body fighting for free speech and defending its prisoners. 
Although it was contrary to the policy of the organization, some of the 
I. W. W.’s accepted individual clemency and precipitated a fight on the 
question within the remaining organization. Some of the members had 
desired to drop defense work completely on the ground that it was political 
action and also because it diverted needed strength from economic organ¬ 
ization work. However, it was impossible to leave the champions of the 
organization in jail without any eHort to defend them. Thus the sole result 
of the Leftists’ argument to let those in jail rot without attention was to 
throw the organization into turmoil. 

Increasingly the I. W. W, moved away from destructive activity of the 
class struggle to “constructive” contemplation of what it would do when 
unions took over industry. The I. W. W. set up a Bureau of Industrial 
Research and actually appropriated two thousand dollars in 1920 for its 
support. Later on it was unofficially to attach itself to the vagaries of the 
Technocrats; thus the organization which had been derided by smug 

^ At its peak the I. W. W. numbered its following at about one hundred thousand; it 
has now but a few thousand. 

^Gambs: work cited, p. 20. 
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Philistines as composed of slum elements, attempted to become respectable 
by attaching itself to college professors and engineers. 

The conservative character of the 1 . W. W. showed itself also in the 
schism that took place in 1924 when a large number of lumber workers, 
adhering to an Emergency Program led by Rowan, seceded from the organ¬ 
ization. This was a sign that the larger locals of the I. W. W. that still 
survived were sick of revolutionary activity. This was also apparent when 
the Philadelphia workers in the Marine Transport Workers Union of the 
I. W. W., which had violated the constitutional provision for low initiation 
fees and had charged $25.00 to get into the union, had to be suspended from 
the organization. The lumber workers, too, wanted to make of the I. W. W. 
a plain union fighting for immediate demands without a theory of 
revolution. 

The Rowan faction was able partially to conceal its conservative tend¬ 
encies with a number of Leftist phrases which constituted its Emergency 
Program. In essence, Rowan was for a complete decentralization of the 
I. W. W., allowing the lumber workers full autonomy. He castigated the 
bureaucratic loafers who headed the organization; he denounced the Press 
Bureau for revolutionary statements that made conviction in California 
easier under the criminal Syndicalist Law. This faction of Rowan actually 
utilized the unprecedented extreme of going into the capitalist courts for 
an injunction against the others. 

As the organization decayed, the increasingly dominant Anarchist 
element was able to abolish the old-time theory of centralized control which 
the I. W. W. had adopted as one of the features distinguishing it from 
French Syndicalism, and as time went on, the I. W. W. became less and 
less centralized. In 1906 the office of President had been abolished and a 
General Executive Board set up in place thereof. At the 1913 convention 
an attempt had been made to abolish even this Board and to have only 
a corresponding secretary, proof that from the very start the Anarcho- 
Syndicalists had been exerting considerable pressure. Before the war, how¬ 
ever, they had not been strong enough to dominate. Only as the organ¬ 
ization deteriorated could they step forward in a leading position. 

Today the General Executive Board is an impotent body, meeting 
irregularly and conducting business only by correspondence. The authority 
of the Executive is recognized by few of the functioning locals. Playing 
into the hands of this decentralization has been the rule that officials must 
not remain in office more than one year, and the further rule that no official 
may be a delegate to a general convention and no member may be a 
delegate twice in succession. These rules were originally established to pre¬ 
vent a bureaucratic machine from arising within the I. W. W., as it had in 
the A. F. of L. These decisions only aided the Anarcho-Syndicalists to 
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build their own little cliques and to carry on their petty factional intrigues 
on the basis of the powerlessness of the organization as a whole to act. 

It cannot be said, however, that all centralized power is completely gone. 
While locals may strike autonomously, without approval of the General 
Executive, the latter body may order a strike and can pass on all agreements 
with the employer, so that there still remains a slight modicum of power 
in the center. The Secretary, however, is not responsible to the Executive 
Board, but is nominated by the general convention and elected by the vote 
of the entire membership; thus, even within the small top administration 
there is no mutual responsibility, but rather general independence of one 
member from another. 

The decay of the I. W. W. is well symbolized in the type of unemployed 
work that the organization carried on in the present depression. In New 
York City, for example, where one of their unemployed unions was 
formed, “Some members are sent out to beg on the streets; others to try 
to get bushel baskets full of carrots and potatoes. . . . An entry is made at 
the appropriate time for each man who has actively taken part in the propa¬ 
ganda work, clerical work, cooking, cleaning, begging.” ^ 

At the same time the General Executive Board took an extremely 
hostile view towards the Communist International. One of the executives 
actually protected its Philadelphia local of seven thousand members which 
had been working on ammunition to be used against the Soviet Union. 
When in 1920 the vote was taken on affiliation with the Third Inter¬ 
national, although the membership actually carried the motion to endorse 
the Third International, with reservations,® by a vote of i,iii to 994, the 
General Executive Board decided that it would add 127 more votes to the 
negative and then call the referendum null and void. Being forced to send 
a delegate to the Red Trade Union International Conference called in 
Moscow in 1920, it sent a rabid anti-Communisl who came back advising 
the organization not to join the Communist forces but instead to adhere 
to the Anarcho-Syndicalist “Berlin” International, which existed only on 
paper. Whenever Communists became editors of I. W. W. journals, the 
periodicals were suspended by the executives. 

This first against Communists was completely disastrous to the last 
remnants of the organization. It may be said that the criminal blundering 
of the Communist forces in this country at the time greatly helped to accom¬ 
plish this result. Nevertheless, regardless of the character of the local 
Communists, the whole revolutionary standing of the I. W. W. was 

^ J. S. Gambs: The Decline of the I. W. W., p. 153. 

^The reservations were against parliamentarism and for the right of autonomy to develop 
its own tactics fitting to the United States. 
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destroyed when it fought against the Soviet Union. From then on Syndi¬ 
calism openly showed its transformation into counter-revolution. 

Leaving aside the question of Syndicalism, we may conclude that it is 
highly problematical whether the 1 . W. W. can survive even as an industrial 
union. While the opportunides for industrial unionism, independent of the 
A. F. of L., are today greater than ever, only a miracle can retrieve and 
rehabilitate the organization. 




BOOK IV: SOCIALISM 

I. FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIALISM 




XVI. THE BACKGROUND 


B y the middle of the nineteenth century and particularly in England 
the basic functioning of modern capitalism clearly was revealed. 
The explosions of Chartism and the revolutions of 1848, as well as 
the vast movements extending from the United States to Russia and cul¬ 
minating in the Paris Commune, had revealed the turbulent disorder 
hidden beneath the social crust. 

Two predominating factors drove the contradictions of capitalism to 
extremes. They were, first, the operations of the market, and second, the 
exploitation of wage-labor leading to the accumulation of capital. 

Contrary to previous systems of society, under capitalism the anarchy 
of the market is the sole social regulator. According to market-price fluctua¬ 
tions, men are employed or dismissed, factories built or dismantled, wealth 
produced or destroyed, millions made or lost, countries advanced or re¬ 
tarded. Through the circulation of commodities, the economic world is 
transformed into a veritable madhouse where each person is for himself 
and no quarter is given. The functioning basis is competition, competition 
among the buyers and among the sellens, between buyer and seller, between 
capitalists and laborers, among the capitalists, and among the workers. 
The whole world lives for exchange, though it is not the humans who live 
so much as the commodities; the producers are merely attached to the 
articles exchanged. Production is primarily for the market, for sale, for 
profit and not for use. 

Up to the time of the industrial revolution and indeed to 1825, when 
the first “over-production” occurred, the demands of consumption had 
exceeded production. With the tremendous expansion of machine produc¬ 
tion the reverse was now true. Supply pressed heavily on the market, caus¬ 
ing periodic gluts of goods and plethora of capital. 

Whereas, prior to the introduction of modern capitalism, industry and 
agriculture had been combined in intimate harmony, the first dependent 
upon the second, machinofacture reversed the situation. Industry began to 
lead agriculture; the city became divorced from the countryside. The 
increasing gap between them has been the basic source of all manner of 
maladjustments within the nation; on an international sphere its counter¬ 
part is the pressure of imperialist, industrialist countries upon the agrarian, 
colonial and semi-colonial ones. 
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Although production i^a social operation, requiring thousands of work¬ 
men laboring co-operatively to produce even a single commodity for the 
use of others, and a social network of market relations connecting all, 
nevertheless, the productive process is not carried on for the welfare of 
society as a whole or for its producers, but for the profit of the capitalists 
who control and own the social forces and individually appropriate the 
social product for their own benefit. Thus, between society and its products 
stands the individual capitalist. 

Competition among the capitalists impels the larger owners to drive out 
the smaller. The wealthier capitalists prevail by increasing the application 
of science to the productive process, thus lowering the cost of production. 
In this manner the development of industry effects and in turn affects a 
tremendous technical revolution, constandy improving the methods of pro¬ 
duction and increasing the producdve ability of the workers. Nevertheless, 
the individualistic system of private ownership leads to an enormous waste 
of social forces. The soil is woefully wrung out; material means of produc¬ 
tion are scrapped and destroyed wherever profits can be raised accordingly. 
In a thousand ways the lives of the workmen are worn out prematurely 
through wanton abuse and with criminal irresponsibility. In proportion as 
the anarchy of the market grips society, the dictatorship of the employers 
within their workshops takes a firmer hold. 

Driven by the necessity to lower the cost of production, the capitalists 
resort to a feverish attempt to displace workmen and to increase produc¬ 
tivity. But hand in hand with the unlimited possibility for increased output 
goes the shrinking of the limited market. Even in the nineteenth century 
the profits of prosperity in industrial countries could accrue only through 
the terrible impoverishment of those countries whose markets had been 
superseded. Thus the rise of the factory system of England took place 
only through the throwing of millions of Indians into misery, starvation, 
and death. It has been estimated that approximately eighty million Indians 
have died of starvation alone since the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Even in the best of times, when workers are put to work and wages 
are at their highest, the wages of the workers never rise as fast as the 
surplus product (profit) which the capitalist takes. Compared to the capi¬ 
talist, the worker is worse off than ever; that is to say, his relative wages 
steadily decline. Even when he seems to improve his real wages, the 
improvement is often illusory. Although he may be able to buy more of 
the necessities of life, which is the test of real wages (as contrasted with 
nominal wages, which is the actual amount of money received) under the 
increased tension of factory work the laborer is debilitated much sooner 
than before, and thus the slight increase in wages each week cannot com¬ 
pensate him for the increased wear and tear, nor does it cover the many 
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weeks he is forced to live without work. At the end of his lifetime of 
service he has practically nothing. 

The capitalistp, on the other hand, are goaded on by the fact that the 
rate of profit always tends to fall. In order to make the same profit, the 
capitalist has to expand his business, accumulate capital, invest more and 
more in machinery, buildings, etc., that is, in constant capital. The pro¬ 
portion of constant capital to variable capital, that is, the proportion of 
values invested in means of production as contrasted with the values 
invested in labor power, generally known as wages, gradually increases in 
favor of the former. All the devices of the capitalist to stop the fall in the 
rate of profit, such as the introduction of new inventions or the seizure of 
colonies, etc., only speed up the various forces causing it to fall. More and 
more the dead weight of capital increases, dead labor throttles living labor, 
the past crushes the present. Like the dinosaur of old, a huge bodily 
mechanism is built up which squeezes out the brain and consumes all its 
energies in mere maintenance, all lability being lost. 

Concatenated to the growth and strength of capitalism is the augmenta¬ 
tion of pauperism and unemployment; whether times are easy or hard, 
increasingly must society feed the workers by means of bread-hnes and 
through institutions of one sort or another. 

Modern capitalism, representing a great increase in private property, 
makes its debut by wrenching control over their means of production from 
the direct producers, the peasants and artisans. Commodity private property 
is converted into capitalist private property, where a few control the means 
of produedon and the rest are forced to sell their labor-power as a com¬ 
modity. This is done only through the applicadon of the greatest violence. 
Capitalism thus makes its appearance transpiring sweat and blood from 
every pore. 

As capitalism develops, personal ownership evolves into joint stock com¬ 
panies and into private corporate property which in turn begins to take on 
a public character, and develops conjointly with State public property. The 
individual owners are steadily ousted from the means of production. A 
vast number are transformed into wage workers, a relative handful into 
rentiers or coupon-clippers. These coupon-clippers and investors of all sorts 
form a parasitic class completely divorced from the process of production, 
and later become the typical representatives of the capitalist class as a whole. 
Interested only in consumption and in the pleasures of the hour, this group 
staunchly supports the government and the trusts whose stocks and bonds 
it owns. 

Simultaneously, capitalism completely revolutionizes middle class rela¬ 
tions within the country. Whole sections of the old petty bourgeoisie, small 
bankers, small business men, merchants, artisans, farmers, and such, are 
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driven from their occupations and financially ruined. On the other hand, 
the rise of large-scale and monopoly industry creates a new middle class, 
professional elements, foremen, technicians, salesmen, etc., and a host of 
petty interests completely dependent upon the trust or monopoly and no 
longer hostile to it. 

Other contradictory features appear. On the one hand, each country 
must strive to become self-sufficient so as to be dependent on no other. 
On the other hand, due to the great increase of production and trade, 
markets become international in the truest sense of the term, and each 
country is bound up with the other in a world subdivision of labor. Here 
we have the heart of the problem that perplexes diplomats and causes 
great complications in international relations. 

The fact that internationalism must go through the filter of nationalism 
has its own repercussions in the colonial field as well. The most backward 
countries of the world are drawn into the vortex of capitalism and all the 
Chinese walls of isolation are battered down, not in order to advance the 
backward countries nor to free the colonics, but rather further to oppress 
and enslave them. The welfare of the colonies is entirely subordinated to 
that of the home industrial country. Thus colonial progress takes on a most 
uneven, artificial, and exasperating character. The trend of capital to flow 
evenly all over the world in its quest for a higher rate of profit is burked 
by the monopoly control exercised by the imperialist country. The tendency 
of the colonics to become industrialized is sacrificed to the need of the 
imperialist country for sources of raw material, etc. Thus the export of 
capital, whose increase is one of the laws of capitalist development, is 
hindered by the forces of capitalism itself. 

All these contradictions are developed to their highest point in the 
twentieth century when free competitive capitalism has become transformed 
into imperialism. The outstanding factors in an era of imperialism are the 
development of monopolies under the hegemony of finance capital, the 
export of capital rather than of goods, and the partition of the entire world 
into closed colonial systems.^ 

In the old days trusts had been created chiefly by grant of special 
patents by the State and even at present there are some industries monop¬ 
olized through patent rights; in the competitive period of the nineteenth 
century, however, most of the prominent cartels and syndicates formed 
were those connected with the monopolization of raw materials. As the 
concentration of capital became accentuated, trusts became established in 

i^For an interesting analysis of imperialism, see V. I. Lenin (Ulyanov), Imperialism: 
The Last Stage of Capitalism. L. Corey, in his The Decline of American Capitalism, reduces 
Marx's genera! algebraic formulae to the arithmetic applied to the United States. 
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many branches of trade, particularly the newly developed ones springing 
up in an era of tariff protection. Thus, today, “The time is past when 
industrial combination could be regarded as a more or less exceptional 
condition of industrial organization. Cartels and trusts can no longer be 
considered as being mainly devices of industrialists to utilize certain occa¬ 
sional and accidental conditions, or conditions brought about by the ‘arti¬ 
ficial’ means of tariff protection, to form monopolies. Industrial combination 
must be regarded as a form of industrial organization evolving through 
and adapted to certain conditions of concentration, technical, geographical, 
economic, arising in many groups of industry, national and international, 
and revolutionizing the size of the industrial unit or of the industrial 
undertaking.” ^ 

The rise of the trust, the cartel, and syndicate “ under control of a cen¬ 
tralized banking system does not lead, as popularly supposed, to the end 
of competition, but only to its intensification. While the trusts may bring 
to an end competition in a particular industry and locality, they merely 
transfer the arena of murderous competition. ‘‘Mr. O. H. Cheney, vice- 
president of the Pacific National Bank, New York, has recognized five 
distinct channels through which the new competition functions.” ® These 
arc enumerated as vertical competition (between trusts), competition 
among trade associations in different industries, competition of one indus¬ 
try against another, rivalry of local communities against each other and, 
finally, international competition. 

To counter the tendency of the rate of profit to fall, industry is 
“rationalized.” Rationalization is the systematic application of scientific 
methods to raise the mass and rate of profit. All of science is brought to 
bear to extricate capitalism from its difficulties. Technical revolutions occur 
in every field of economic development. Industry is electrified and mecha¬ 
nized; automatic factories are set up. Subdivision of labor and conservation 
of effort become systematized in Taylor methods and similar schemes. 
Standardization and mass production by means of belt systems are intro¬ 
duced in every field. A delicate balance is worked out to obtain the best 
results between the efficiency of large-scale production and the economy 
of a smaller unit in a trust-chain system, while capital is centralized and 
concentrated.^ Scientific laboratories take up the utilization of all by- 

^H. Levy: Industrial Germany, p. 224. 

^ Where a monopoly is created by fusion of a number of firms into one we have a trust. 
In a cartel, each concern keeps its identity. A syndicate is an intermediate form. All these 
forms may intertwine nationally and internationally. 

®See Chave and Schlink, Your Money’s Worth, p. 31. 

^Concentration of capital is its physical growth through accumulation; centralization is 
its growth through transfer from the bands of many into those of a few. Centralization does 
not necessarily involve a growth in total social wealth. 
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products and waste materials. Accompanying these efforts to increase the 
productivity of labor goes the skillful pressure upon the workers to intensify 
their work and to increase their hours where possible. The speed-up and 
stretch-out system is wrought to an extremely high point; the labor-process 
becomes so condensed that the physical capacities of the laborer are 
exhausted in a relatively short time. 

All sorts of psychological and social welfare measures are introduced 
to keep the workers docile in order to insure continuous production and 
to break up any tendency to hostile organization. Company unions are 
cleverly contrived to channelize the worker’s discontent and to stifle his 
rebellion. 

Concomitant with this industrial process goes a financial and com¬ 
mercial rhythm in harmony with it. A whole technique is developed 
whereby the few may control the stocks of the large corporations through 
the purchase and control of a minimum part of the shares. Huge holding 
companies are formed to manage financially the industrial organizations 
and to fleece regularly the common stockholders for the benefit of the few 
controlling ones. The amount of paper securities, stocks, bonds, symbols of 
money, no longer corresponds to the real wealth of the country. Specula¬ 
tion and insecurity become more feverish than ever. To solidify the watered 
stock, all sorts of gambling adventures must be launched. 

Overwhelmed by the tremendous amount of goods produced, the trust 
financiers try to force domestic sales through the mechanism of instalment 
buying, prohibitive tariffs, government purchases, subsidies, and subven¬ 
tions. To increase foreign sales they employ the measures of wholesale 
dumping of exports, of obtaining forced loans, etc. All these methods, 
however, only intensify the periodic industrial crises when they finally 
arrive. 

Generated by these economic contradictions in the normal evolution of 
capitalism, a whole host of corresponding political antagonisms spring up 
in the era of imperialism. In the political sphere a great rise in State capi¬ 
talism and public property takes place. State capitalism grows on the one 
side through the entrance of the State itself into industry and finance, 
especially with the development of militarism; on the other side, it grows 
also through the most intimate fusion of the State apparatus with the 
private machinery of Big Business. 

In the desperate struggle for self-preservation, each capitalism develops 
a virulent nationalism which strives for a strategic position for world 
power. The tremendous growth of production has now become completely 
fettered by national boundaries. The national State becomes increasingly 
a tremendous straight-jacket the laces of which have to be broken. In order 
to win foreign markets, colonies, spheres of influence, sources of raw 
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materials, and advantageous possibilities for capital investments and 
military strategic points, and in order to prevent the competing nationalities 
from obtaining similar objectives, each national capitalism must develop 
its military and naval power to the maximum. 

Mercenary armies tend to give way to the arming of the whole popula¬ 
tion and to the mobilizing of the entire nation in time of war under the 
indisputable control of Big Business. The pacifism of the nineteenth century 
Manchester School is transformed into the jingoism of imperialism. War 
becomes the main obsession of capitalism. All constructive forces are now 
dedicated to destruction and, just as it has laid its deadening hand upon 
inventions, thereby stifling the productive processes that may threaten its 
control, similarly does monopoly bring to fruition all destructive inventions 
and warlike preparations. War becomes the chief stimulus for industry. 

As the competitive era of the nineteenth century gives way to the 
imperialism of the twentieth, the pressure upon the masses becomes increas¬ 
ingly unbearable. The United States, 1923 to 1929, well exemplified this 
premise, for nowhere better than in this country has the general law of 
capitalist accumulation been demonstrated, namely, the greater the strength 
and energy of capitalism the larger the unemployed and pauper armies. 

The intense capitalist rationalization perfected in the United States has 
resulted in the following social phenomena; (i) The workers of this 
country suffer the highest industrial accident and disease rates of any 
country in the world. (2) Here the relative wage is the lowest of any 
industrial country, and the extremes between rich and poor are the sharpest. 
In 1929, in the year of highest prosperity, while over five hundred people 
paid income taxes on incomes over one million dollars—a record, over 90 
per cent of the people were reported to have incomes below the minimum 
government standards set for health and decency. (3) Against the propa¬ 
ganda hailing the steady rise of real wages in America is opposed the 
factual increased wear and tear on the worker, the chronic unemployment 
and part-time work, the general lack of adequate social insurance, and the 
necessity to support dependents over forty years of age who can no longer 
work. 

The rapid pace which the worker must keep up, coupled with the break¬ 
down of family life, has led to a great increase of nervous disorders, cancer, 
heart trouble, etc., and to suicides. The malnutrition of the masses is well 
evidenced by the many deaths yearly from pellagra and, above all, from 
the enormous total of deaths from tuberculosis. Conservative estimates 
place the number of undernourished school children at six million through¬ 
out the nation. 

We may sum up our estimates of the workings of capitalism even 
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during periods of rcladve prosperity, whether in a state of free competition 
or of imperialism, by reiterating our conclusion that under imperialism all 
of the contradictions existing in free competitive capitalism, lead to an 
ever-intensifying strain upon all social relations until they reach the break¬ 
ing point. 

Under the laws of the accumulation of capital, periodic cycles of over¬ 
production occur, whereupon factories close down because the supply of 
goods on hand cannot be disposed of at a profit. If this over-production is 
the basic cause of any pardcular cyclical crisis, at the same time it is aggra¬ 
vated further by the forces engendered by the crisis itself. During adverse 
times, in order to prevent shut-downs, each manufacturer tries earnestly to 
lower the cost of production, that is, still further to rationalize his produc¬ 
tion and depress the wages of his laborers. It is precisely in the period of 
crisis that new machinery is introduced, sweatshops and over-work become 
general, and output enormously increased. Thus to the evils of over-work 
and over-strain is added the misery of unemployment and insecurity of 
labor. 

This situation has occurred during the present economic crisis in the 
United States and has gready aggravated the sufferings of the people. It 
may be stated that even in 1936 the equivalent to over twenty million 
workers are completely unemployed. In times of crises, we have not only 
the number of ‘‘floating, latent and stagnant” sections of the unemployed 
always with us,^ but also those thrown out of work by the crisis itself, 
as well as part-time workers, adults newly come of working age, women 
and children formerly dependent and now forced to seek work, discharged 
employees in domestic and personal service, and ruined sections of the 
petty bourgeoisie, both urban and rural. For these people, apparently it 
never rains but it pours. 

During crises of over-production there exists a plethora of capital; at 
the same time, the ‘‘little man” cannot obtain credit and is forced into 
bankruptcy. The large-scale operator can now buy up petty property for 
a song and still further concentrate and centralize his capital. The stream 
of bankruptcies which is always the concomitant of fluctuation on the 
market becomes a veritable torrent during periods of crises; yet at the 
exact time when the market is so urgently needed, the pauperization of 
the masses, both workers and middle classes, drastically undermines the 
market further. 

During eras of imperialism, the burden of State opierations rapidly 
increases, even in normal times; during periods of depression, the State 
must enter still more into the field in order to forestall impending social 

rSee Karl Marx: Capital, I, 703 and following. 
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disasters. Thus, at the very moment when the income of the people is being 
sharply curtailed, the State must increase its taxation still more heavily, 
must raise farther its prohibitive tariffs, must augment enormously its 
military expenses. Increasingly dependent upon big capital for loans, the 
State must enlarge its budget to alleviate the social distress on the one hand, 
and, on the other, to try to throw its burden on the people as a whole. 

During the cyclical crises of over-production, destructive forces are 
raised to their highest degree. Raw materials, instruments and means of 
production, and labor-power are wasted in wholesale fashion. All the 
unevenness of capitalism becomes still farther increased. Industry tries to 
shove the cost onto agriculture, the imperialist countries onto the colonics, 
the large capitalist onto the small business man, petty bourgeois, and 
worker. 

The severe curtailment of production, coupled with the increased out¬ 
put per worker, leads the laborer still farther into insuperable difficulties. 
If even in times of prosperity the skilled workers were being reduced 
steadily to the rank of unskilled, now both sections find themselves out of 
work, including strata of the new type of petty bourgeois elements, such 
as foremen and technicians. If, even in good times, wage increases never 
kept pace with the relative increase in the mass of profit, and advances in 
real wages were illusory, now, in bad times, all wages are drastically re¬ 
duced at the very moment when the burden upon the poor through the 
increase of dependents grows heavier still. 

During periods of depression it is the unskilled, poorest-paid laborer 
who suffers most through wage cuts, speeding-up and lay-off’s, and unem¬ 
ployment, although the skilled workers, too, feel the pinch. The fall of real 
wages, coming exactly at the time when unemployment is rife, causes the 
greatest misery among the masses. Naturally, disease, vice, and crime rates 
rise enormously. Prostitution and vice have gravely increased everywhere, 
all the more so as the depression gready accelerates the breaking up of the 
family. In the United States it was reported during 1932-1933 that about a 
million souls in all, including whole families, had taken to the road and 
were traveling on the freights. 

To all this must be added the story of the chronic agrarian crisis which 
already, even in days of prosperity, had made itself felt throughout the 
entire nation. In the period of 1920-1928 a great differentiation had appeared 
among the agrarians. On the one hand, the importance of factory farming 
largely increased, together with the number of agricultural laborers in 
proportion to farmers. Mechanization of farming grew by leaps and 
bounds, and production per acre and per laborer was much augmented. 
At the same time, however, over three million of the farm population 
had been driven off the farms, expropriated from any means of production. 
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The purchasing power of the farmer in 1929 was but 80 per cent of that of 
1919. Mortgages had increased to ten billion dollars, or about 25 per cent. 
Tenancy had ominously advanced; peonage in fact was still rampant. Con¬ 
ditions among the toilers of the South and the Southwest, particularly the 
Negroes, were indescribable. 

During the dark days of the crisis that commenced in 1929, the income 
of the farmers fell abysmally from a total of twelve billion dollars, high 
point in 1929, to about four and one-half to five billion dollars, low point. 
On top of this drastic fall in prices came the wide impoverishment of the 
farm masses due to floods and droughts and the loss of reserve capital 
consequent upon the widespread bankruptcy of the small rural banks upon 
which the farmers depended. What with the great disparity between farm 
and industrial prices^ and the actual rise in electric, gas, and anthracite 
rates in certain portions of the country; what with the great increase of 
taxes and the constantly increasing heavy debt payments that had to be 
made in a period of falling prices, no other outcome faced the farmer but 
stark ruin. 

The government of the United States has attempted to stave off this 
wholesale bankruptcy of the agrarian. At best the efforts of the State can 
be but temporary. The United States is on the verge of revolutionary 
social consequences on the countryside. 

So the industrialized countries of capitalism present their ubiquitous 
data for socialists while they generate spontaneous rebellions of the masses. 

^See G. C. Means: Industrial Prices and Their Relative Infexibility. Senate Document 13, 
74th Congress. 
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T he ceaseless clash of contradictions which formed the foundation 
of economic life in the middle of the nineteenth century was 
bound to find theoretical expression, especially from members of 
those classes victimized by those contradictory forces and which had an 
interest in changing the direction of society. In the works of Karl Marx 
and of Frederick Engels the interests of the working class found their best 
expression. In their life activities they symbolize the best of German phi¬ 
losophy, French politics, and British economics, synthesizing all three 
elements to bring forth “Scientific Socialism.” 

Scientific Socialism has three principal divisions, namely, philosophy, 
economics, and politics. In philosophy, Marx took the theory of dialectics 
which he found in Hegel, and, casting out its idealism, placed it on its feet 
as a theory of dialectical materialism which, when applied to human 
society, became a theory of historical materialism. In the field of economics 
Marx based himself upon the theory of value as labor which had already 
been suggested by the Classical School of British economists before him, 
and thereby worked out a theory of surplus value and the laws of accumu¬ 
lation of capital, analyzing adequately for the first time both the structure 
and evolutionary functioning of the capitalist system. In politics, both Marx 
and Engels grasped the principles of the class struggle wliich already had 
been stated by working class elements, and developed them into a thesis 
leading to a new system of society. Socialism or Communism, through the 
institution of a Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

As Marx put it: “And now as to myself, no credit is due to me for dis¬ 
covering the existence of classes in modern society nor yet the struggle 
between them. Long before me bourgeois historians had described the 
historical development of this class struggle and bourgeois economists the 
economic anatomy of the classes. What I did that was new was to prove: 
(i) that the existence of classes is only bound up with particular, historic 
phases in the development of production; (2) that the class struggle neces¬ 
sarily leads to the dictatorship of the proletariat; (3) that this dictatorship 
itself only constitutes the transition to the abolition of all classes and to a 
classless society.’’ ^ 

^ The Correspondence of Marx and Engels. Marx to Weydemeyer, p. 57. (International 
Edition.) 
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To sum up, Scientific Socialism was both a method as well as a content 
or body of scientific conclusions, later becoming both a theory and a prac¬ 
tice. Just as it is impossible to separate program from strategy, and both 
from tactics, so it is impossible to divide the philosophical from the political 
and economic, or the method from the data. All are bound up together 
by the monist materialism of life. We turn first to the philosophy. 

From the days of ancient society, two principal camps have existed in 
philosophy, the camp of the materialist and that of the idealist. To the 
materialist, nature is primary, spirit secondary; thinking is a process of the 
brain and thought, basically, is but a reflection of the action of matter 
which exists outside and independent of man. The universality of all things 
consists in their materiality; that is, outside of the philosophic category of 
“matter” there is nothing. 

The opposite to this is the position of the idealist, whose Right Wing 
consists of religionists of all sorts and whose Left is made up of the pure 
metaphysicians. Stripping aside theosophical aspects, both religion and 
metaphysical idealism agree, contrary to the materialists, that things are but 
a collection of images, matter is only the realization of an idea. It is the 
idea, the spirit, that is primary and real, and nature is but a reflection of 
the spirit. 

From the earliest times the battle has raged fiercely. In ancient Creek 
society, the materialists were represented by Democritus and Heraclitus. 
The idealist position was represented principally by Plato and Socrates. 
According to Democritus and the early Atomists, nothing could be 
destroyed, nor could anything arise from nothing. All change was but a 
combination and separation of atoms. No change occurred of itself, but 
only through cause and necessity. Both teleology and religion had to be 
explained by efficient causes. Nothing existed save atoms and empty space. 
All else was but opinion. 

The philosophy of these Greek materialists who lived in a stagnant 
slave society could not but take on a static character. The fact that matter 
could not be destroyed meant for them that all becoming and perishing 
was denied (Parmanides), or that all motion was denied, change being 
considered as phenomenal only (the Eleatics), or finally, where change did 
occur, it was believed the changing world would return to its old position 
(Heraclitus) 

With Epicurus and the development of the Roman State, materialism 
took on a sensationalist guise. The sensationalist school accorded well with 
the Hedonists, who affirmed that desire is the moving principle of all 
human action, and that the true aim of life is not happiness but sensual 

^ See, F. A. Lange; History of Materidism. 
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pleasure alone; physical pleasure is better than mental, just as physical pain 
is worse. 

There was no consciousness without sensation. However, this sort of 
sensationalism could be a bridge to idealism also; since sensations are the 
basis of knowledge and depend on the individual, it is easy to reach the 
conclusion that man is the measure of all change, and thus, that contra- 
dictory assertions are equally true. In this way, the material reality is for¬ 
gotten in the stress on the sensations to which it gives rise. 

The opposing idealism of Socrates and Plato took the form of insisting 
that name and thing are identical and that whatever proposition is most 
general is the most nearly correct. Like the materialists, all these idealists 
also built their closed systems. 

In the Middle Ages, the fight between materialism and idealism assumed 
the nature of a conflict between nominalists and realists, and also, within 
the Catholic Church, of a struggle against various heresies. The theologians 
of the day argued the question regarding the creation of the world— 
whether God created the world from nothing, or whether the matter had 
existed for God to create it into a world. They also argued about the rela¬ 
tion of God to the world—whether God existed in every particle of matter 
and thus was pantheistic, etc. The question of how many angels can stand 
on the point of a pin was important precisely from the point of view of 
materialism or idealism. 

The eighteenth-century development of the factory system and of science 
led to the creation of a new school of mechanical materialists who were 
non-historical and non-dialectical, and who regarded human nature ab¬ 
stractly. These materialists theorized on how to interpret the world; they 
made no efforts to change it. They belonged to the upper aristocratic 
classes rather than to the rebellious lower orders.^ 

Nineteenth-century reaction returned to idealism. As it idealized the 
past and bemoaned the changes that the revolutions had brought from the 
age of the romantic, it elaborated the dialectic method of which the best 
exponent was the German, Hegel. 

With Hegel, “in the beginning was the word.” Analyzing the working 
of his own mind, Hegel found that thesis constantly gave way to anti¬ 
thesis and both were resolved in a synthesis. No sooner did we have one 
than we had the other, and the whole, only to start all over again. The 
same process occurred in nature, which apparently was but the realization 
of the idea unfolded in history. The start was logic, the thesis; nature was 
the reflection of this logic, or the antithesis; the synthesis lay in the phi- 

^ Hobbes is a good example of aristocratic English materialism. As for French materialism, 
see essay by K.irl Marx in !>clected Essays, International Publishers. 
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losophy of Hegel, the acme of world’s thought.^ Thus Hegel, whose dialectic 
method of incessant contradiction might have led to a revolutionary atti¬ 
tude, ends his theory with the conservatism of a closed system. To Hegel, 
all that was real was reasonable, that is, necessary; thus could the status quo 
eternally be justified. 

At the same time Hegel also could say, all that was reasonable was real. 
Therefore if the masses found it reasonable to protest against a given 
system, the reasonableness would compel them to realize their aim. In this 
way, in spite of the fact that Hegel himself created a closed system, his 
really implied method was eternal and perpetual flux. For the reactionary 
ideahstic dialectic of Hegel, Marx substituted his own materialistic dialectic. 

Dialectic materialism is at least materialism, and materialism to the 
Marxist is the texture of all science. Testing the positions of materialism 
and science through an examination of the basic questions of philosophy, 
he finds them identical. This is the reason why the Marxist boasts that he 
is scientific. 

The first philosophical question is one of ontology—the nature of being. 
Does matter exist independently and outside us, or is it but a reflection of 
our ideas? This question is put by the Scientific Socialists in another way; 
did nature exist prior to man? Science of course answers, yes. The whole 
theory of evoluton is evidence of the opinion of the scientist that nature, 
the earth, existed before man and before the ideas of man came into being. 
Man is but a part of nature, a product of natural forces, of the material 
elements. 

The second basic philosophical question is one of epistomobgy—the 
nature of ratiocination, of the cognitive process. What is the relation of 
thinking to flesh? The Scientific Socialist puts the question in another way; 
Does man think with the help of his brain? Here, too, of course, science 
answers, yes. Thinking is a process of the material brain, just as the light 
from the electric lamp is the result of a material process. 

The third basic philosophic question has to do with whether causation, 
the relation of cause and effect, really exists in nature, or whether the laws 
of science which have to do with the analysis of cause and effect are merely 
ideas of man. To this question is related another. Is there a necessity in 
nature? Must things happen? Can we predict them? Again, in answer to 
these questions, science supports materialism and affirms that the laws of 
science are really the expressions of actual relations in nature. Furthermore, 

r Or, better, the beginning was the Absolute Idea; the end was Absolute Truth. To 
Hegel "The self-comprehension of Spirit as supreme reality, complete spiritual consciousness, 
is the necessary demand, the inevitable outcome, and the final consummation of the entire 
process of experience.” (G. W. F. Hegel: The Phenomenology of Mind, p. 41, J. B. Baillic 
translation, translator’s introduction.) 
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the objectivity of scientific law applies not only to causality but to the laws 
of space and time. Space and time are not mere ideas of man, but are a 
real part of the dimensional materiality of the universe. 

Of course, our ideas about things are approximate. We are always learn¬ 
ing more and more about the qualities and functions of this or that form of 
matter. All science, dealing as it does with a becoming, deals with constant 
change. To the scientist there is no line to be drawn between matter and 
its functions. In proportion as we know more about the functions of a 
particular object it loses its mysterious character of being a “thing-in- 
itself” and becomes increasingly a “thing-for-us.” ^ In that sense, all of the 
laws of science are relative. Nevertheless, these relative laws are absolute 
within the definite framework of relationships that may be under considera¬ 
tion. What is true today may be false tomorrow, but only when the frame 
of conditions has changed. 

The idea of relativity early was expressed by the Scientific Socialists and 
became a part of the basic understanding of the dialectical process of nature. 
To the dialectician, aU unity is the combination of contradictions, the result 
of diverse strains. Society, rocks, cabbages, ether waves, chemical solutions, 
buildings, and the macrocosm itself, all these, large and small, are the 
resultant of opposing forces. Each unity is composed of opposites and will 
break up into opposites. To view things in constant movement, to see them 
as the result of constant movement, to mark the movements as contrary 
and conflicting, this is the dialectic method. The dialectician tries to see the 
relation of each part to every other part, and of each part to the whole, as 
their mutual relations evolve from moment to moment. 

• The Scientific Socialist adopted the dialectic manner of approaching 
things in nature, not because of his willfulness, but solely because this 
method of approach accurately reflects the actual contradictory processes of 
nature where everything is eternally posed, opposed, and composed. 

However, it is not enough to say that the only thing changeless is 
change. The materialist must also add that the materiality of the universe 
is absolute. Here, then, is the dogma of the Scientific Socialists, their 
“absolute truth” so to speak. While the Marxist materialists are constantly 
on the alert for changes, trying to find out within what patterns a proposi¬ 
tion is correct and where it becomes error, they are at the same time per¬ 
sistently resisting the spiritualists and bewildered idealists of all kinds who 
insist that the idea of change and relativity includes the concept of the 
materiality of the universe itself and that we must bow to the possibility 
that the universe might be made up of “accidental varia,” God, luck, chance, 

^ See, F. Engels, Feuerbach, pp. 60 and following; compare J. Dietzgen: Phenomena stand 
to the thing-in-itself as 20 miles of road is to the road itself. See, J. Dietzgen; Positive Out¬ 
come of Philosophy, “The Nature of Human Brain Work." 
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spirits, etc,, which have nothing to do with materiality.* This dogma of 
the materialists, incidentally, forms the axiom of all scientific work. 

When applied to history, the dialectical method of approach becomes 
historical materialism attempting to obviate the two chief defects in early 
historical theories, namely, their idealism and their neglect of the activities 
of masses. . . historical materialism first made it possible to study with 
scientific accuracy the social conditions of the life of the masses and the 
changes in these conditions,” - 

The materialistic conception of history starts with the proposition that 
the mode of production, which itself is based upon the given level of 
technique prevailing at the time, is the prime mover of all social forces.® 
In trying to understand the laws of motion of a given society, its evolution 
and its direction, the Marxist begins first of all with a study of the tech¬ 
nique of that society, the level of its productive forces. These productive 
forces include not merely the means of production, the instruments and 
subject of labor, but the laborer as well. The whole is to be analyzed con¬ 
cretely. Such a concretization does not overlook national, racial, or psycho¬ 
logical traits or other secondary features of society.* On the contrary, an 
adequate study must also trace the interconnection between these factors 
and their mutual development from the primary sources. 

Starting from this foundation, the Marxist examines those economic 
relations between persons which have been rendered necessary by the tech¬ 
nical plane of production. Upon these economic relations which constitute 
the given mode of production, there is erected the whole texture of political 
and social relations. Politics, family life, customs, ideology, thus flow funda¬ 
mentally from the relations of the production and distribution of wealth. 

In other terms, one must never lose sight of the reciprocal action of 
economics to politics and social life. A careful study of this interaction led 
Marx to the conclusion that the laws of motion involved in the capitalist 
mode of production would lead to the throttling of the forces of production 
by the social relations inherent in capitalism. 

As Marx put it, “It is not the consciousness of men that determines 
their existence, but, on the contrary, their social existence that determines 
their consciousness. At a certain stage of their development, the material 
productive forces in society come in conflict with the existing relations of 
production, or,—^what is but a legal expression for the same thing—with the 

Contrast Hegel’s treatment of such concepts as "Being," "Beginning" and “Becoming.” 
(See G. W. F. Hegel: Science of Logic, I, 85, 119, Muirhead edition.) 

® V. I. Lenin (Ulyanov): Tie Teachingt of Karl Marx, pamphlet, p. 16. 

®See, F. Engels: Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, p. 94. (Kerr edition.) 

*See, K. Marx: German Ideology, English translation given in "The Marxist," No. 3 
(1936). 
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property relationships within which they have been at work before. From 
^forms of development of the productive forces, these relationships turn 
into their fetters. Then comes the period of social revolution. With the 
change of the economic foundation the entire immense superstructure is 
more or less rapidly transformed.” ^ 

The fetters of capitalism could be broken only by the class representing 
the new technique; such a class was the proletariat. It was the destiny ol 
this class to erect a new system of production, Communism, of which the 
first transitional phase was the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 


Between the two camps of materialism and idealism lies agnosdeism. 
The groups adhering to this last are as variegated as the rainbow. Some of 
these middle-of-the-road elements are closer to the Right Wing idealists, 
others to the Left Wing materialists. Like the petty bourgeois who hesi¬ 
tates to take sides between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, like the 
Liberal who tries to harmonize the class struggle and to bring together both 
the conservative-reactionary and the revolutionary elements, the agnostic 
camp borrows now from one group, now from the other, feels itself superior 
to either, but in reality is inferior to both. Its ultimate wisdom consists in 
the phrase, “I don’t know.” 

Modern agnosticism has had several principal schools: the classic school 
of the Enghsh sensationalists starting with Locke and Hume, the German 
continental school of Kant and the neo-Kantians of all varieties, and the 
American school of pragmatism, to wliich we may connect the French 
school of voluntarism. As we have dealt somewhat with the European 
schools, we pause here to deal with pragmatism and its relation to dialectical 
materialism. 

If dialectical materialism is Marxism, pragmatism is Americanism. While 
it has become a trite matter to contrast Marxism with Americanism, few 
have endeavored to show the full relationship between the two. At one time 
it certainly appeared as though the Liberalism of unlimited American 
opportunity would prove an effective substitute for orthodox Socialism. 
Certainly if Socialism stood for permanent prosperity, peace and plenty 
for all, and for the largest individual liberty, coupled with the absence of 
State and classes, then America has been the nearest approach to that land 
of milk and honey yet discovered. Americanism could pose as the sure way 
to defeat European methods of class warfare embraced by Marxism. 

The relationship of pragmatism to Marxist philosophy is all the more 
important since, of all significant industrial countries, America alone has 

^ K. Marx: Preface to A ConttihuUon to the Critique of Political "Economy, pp. 11-12. 
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not yet entered into its full political life of conscious class struggles. At the 
present moment, America is at a transition point from classlessness to open 
classfuiness; it is precisely now that Americanism can foist itself as a sub¬ 
stitute for revolutionary Socialism, and pragmatism appears as efficacious 
as dialectical materialism. That pragmatism is not materialism can be well 
illustrated by contrasting America and Soviet Russia. Both are young 
countries, but how different are their youths! America is but the newest 
edition of the old. It has provided the glands to rejuvenate Europe. It itself 
fosters a cult of youth. The men go clean shaven; the women make up like 
girls; the youth are told they are the best and most important part of the 
race; comics furnish the universal entertainment; there are no more popular 
film artists than children who draw fabulous salaries; and so forth. 

But the Fountain of Youth is rapidly drying up and America will find 
herself suddenly old. There will be no prolonged period of maturity for her. 
Childhood will turn into the childish senility associated with dementia 
praecox. Pragmatism can start out with jazzing up God; it will end up 
with the table tappings of spiritualism. 

The youth of “old Russia” is on an entirely different plane. It is not the 
latest edition of the old but the first edition of the new. Not the luck or 
chance of pragmatism is its belief, but its trust lies in the hard materiality 
of its superior technique. 

Yet a close historical connection does exist between Americanism and 
Marxism as the comparison with Soviet Russia shows. If it is true that die 
Soviet Union is the lowest socialistic country and the United States is the 
highest developed capitalist country, and if it is also true that Socialism 
begins where capitalism ends, then it would naturally follow that much in 
common exists between the two, one leading into the other. In Russia today 
there is a craze for American experts, for American goods and machinery, 
jazz and chewing gum. At least industrially, and perhaps even politically, 
Russia is becoming Americanized with the objea of overtaking and sur¬ 
passing its teacher. In America there is a growing appreciation of Russian 
achievements. 

Both America and Russia stress action, the creative faculty in man, 
practical activity. Both stand for a philosophy catering to humanitarianism, 
that is, posing as treating man not as a means but as an end. Both declare 
that the system extant in the country benefits not a class but the entire 
community. The people of both America and the Soviet Union act as 
though they had a cause, the Russian living for his Marxism, the Amer¬ 
ican, at least in the period of prosperity, absorbed in and living for his" 
work. In both cases it is production and not consumption that is the dom¬ 
inant aim of life; in Russia, the production of a better control over nature 
and higher social standards, in America, the production of profit. 
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Pragmatism, as aa American product, would necessarily carry forward 
into its philosophy precisely these aspects of American life. Stressing em¬ 
piricism or inductive analysis of the data around it, without prejudgments, 
emphasizing practical experiential activity, pragmatism but reflected the 
general utilitarianism of bourgeois life. Pragmatism preached that change 
was constant but this embraced the theory that luck and chance, too, were 
factors in an indeterminate and unpredictable universe. Combined with 
these views went a revolt against all absolutisms, and just as the Liberal 
talked of democracy and every man counting for one, each having the right 
to his own point of view, so pragmatism invented a sort of philosophic 
democracy in which all causes, all opinions, all ideas counted for the same 
and had the same justification. One idea, one vote. 

The real founder of pragmatism was William James (who gives credit, 
however, to Pierce as his forerunner). We may learn something of his 
philosophy when we say that James himself was a very pessimistic man,^ 
the kind of “sick soul” who he himself had declared needed religion to 
prevent insanity. James justified his religion by the pragmatic result it had 
upon his mental health. “God is real since he produces real effects.” ® 

To James nothing existed save experience. But here it is well to stress 
that the term “experience” as used by James has little to do with the term 
“practice,” as used by the materialists. Experience may mean a great many 
things. We “experience,” for example, an apple. This can mean that the 
apple is really there or that it is our “experience.” In all experience there 
must be both the objective factor, material reality, and the mental factor, 
subjective sensibility. In the sense that James uses the word, materiality 
depends on mentality; there can be no object without our “experience” of 
it. That is as much as to say, for example, on the question of whether the 
earth existed before the appearance of mankind or of organic life, that since 
we cannot affirm that the earth was “experienced” by anyone then, we 
cannot really say that the earth existed before organic life. This is but an 
idea on our part. Here we see that James’ pretending to develop a scientific 
method flies in the face of all science. 

“Experience was regarded by earlier empiricists as a method for making 
real discoveries, a safer witness than reasoning to what might exist in 
nature; but now experience is taken to be in itself the only real existence, 
the ultimate object that all thought and theory must regard. This em¬ 
piricism docs not look to the building up of science, but rather to a more 
thorough criticism and disintegration of conventional beliefs, those of em- 

1 Scf, H. Simons: “Wh> William James ‘Stood By’ God," The Open Court XLIII, So, 8i 
(1929). 

2 Wm. James; The Varieties of Religions Experience, p. 517. 
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pirical science included. It is in the intrepid prosecution of this criticism 
and disintegration that American philosophy has won its wings.” ^ 

James could not state, as did the materialist, that matter existed inde- 
peiidently of man’s “experience” of it. To James, the mind was equally 
important as the object conceived and felt. If the mind was outside and 
independent of materiality, then the question arises: how does thought 
itself arise.? Does thinking come from the brain.? Here again James broke 
down on a most fundamental and yet simple scientific question. 

Pragmatism asserted that science was “our” science; that is, the laws of 
science, since they were relative, since they were discovered by the human 
mind, were purely mental laws. Time did not exist outside of us; it was a 
mental concept. Further, as James wrote: “. . . we have the right to believe 
at our own risk any hypothesis that is live enough to tempt our will.”^ 
“Pure” reality outside of us did not exist since we ourselves helped to make 
the reality that we knew. As for truth, this was not an expression of the 
actions of nature outside of us, but was merely something which works. 
“The true is the name of whatever proves itself to be good in the way of 
belief and good, too, for definite, assignable reasons.” ® 

The idea that truth was merely a question of cash value and con¬ 
venience, was one which naturally flowed from the theory that truth was 
part of our own creation, a figment of our mind. Thus, while on the one 
hand pragmatism was constantly affirming that it was not related directly 
to idealism (though its founder, James, was a religionist, as we have seen), 
essentially it made matter dependent upon mental activity and so led back 
eventually to idealism. However, instead of doing this openly and frankly, 
pragmatism tried to avoid the entire question of whether matter is primary 
by stressing the necessity of avoiding dogma and too great intellectualiza- 
tion. 

As anti-intellectualist, pragmatism was to have “no dogmas, and no 
doctrines save its method.” * "The pragmatic method is primarily a method 
of settling metaphysical disputes that otherwise might be indeterminable. 
Is the world one or many?—fated or free?—material or spiritual? . . , 
The pragmatic method in such cases is to try to interpret each notion by 
tracing its respective practical consequences. What difference would it prac¬ 
tically make to anyone if this notion rather than that notion were true?” ® 

Pragmatism turned away from theological solutions to the day-to-day 

1 G. Santayana: PhUotophied Opinion in America, p. 6. 

2 Wm. James; The Will to Believe, p. 29. 

s Wm. James: Pragmatism, p. 76. This book is dedicated by James to John Stuart Mill 
"from whom I first learned the pragmatic openness of mind and whom my fancy likes to 
picture as our leader were he alive today.” 

*Wm. James; Pragmatism, p. 54. 

“The same, p. 45. 
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facts around it, but not in the same manner that science did so. Pragma- 
tism indeed wanted to scoop out the monist materialism of empirical 
science, and to replace it with the pluralism of pragmatism. Both idealism 
and materialism were monistic philosophies; that is, they identified matter 
and spirit, the first in order to make spirit dominant, the latter in order 
to make matter the prius. The older agnostics had adopted a dualist posi¬ 
tion, agreeing that both matter and spirit existed, but denying that we 
could know either through ordinary* cognitive processes. 

The pluralistic approach of James, however, affirmed that truth was not 
concrete but discrete; that is, each event was to be judged by itself. “Reality 
may exist in distributive form, in the shape not of an all but of a set of 
eaches, just as it seems to.” ^ Was not pragmatism, in truth, but “com¬ 
mon sense”? 

Phenomena constantly appeared on our horizon; later they disappeared. 
Whence did they come? Where did they go? This was not for us to 
answer, said James. Each event must be separate. No objective necessity and 
causality existed in nature. The world was not determinate but indetermi¬ 
nate. Chance, luck (and God) existed. We must stop searching for first 
causes, supposed necessities, and must turn our attention to last results, 
fruits, consequences. We lived only and eternally in the present. 

Given man as a creative factor in an indeterminate world, the world 
handed over to luck, accident, and chance, it was no accident that James 
should stress will, man’s will, as the essence of that creative factor. Here 
James showed himself really a part of the Kantian School of Free Will 
which he himself was willing to adopt as a “doctrine of relief.” 

Both schools believed phenomena had no existence apart from our 
consciousness of them. To both, time was nothing but the form of our own 
internal intuition and space was a necessary, a priori idea. Both denied the 
value of neumena, absolutes.® Botli held that teleology and mechanism do 
not necessarily conflict. To mechanical laws, Kant added free will; James 
fought fatalism with his doctrine of chance. 

The difference between the Kandans and the pragmatists is that the 
latter wiped away the transcendentalist scaffolding of German mysticism 
and replaced it with an urge of striving and a conviction to create and 
change the world, a conviction that the world is in the making and the 
making is in our hands. Nor would the pragmatist admit, with Kant, that 
things exist outside our experience, James was thus far closer to religion and 
to the French School of voluntarists. 

James openly declared his agreement with Henri Bergson, chief of the 
voluntarist school, and Bergson his with James, although Bergson’s school 

1 Wm. James: A Plurahsttc Univetse, p. 129, 

^See, C. E. Witter: Pragmatic Elcmentt in Kant’s Pkilosophy, 
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of philosophy opened wide the door to abstract idealism. Following the 
line of Rousseau and Comte, the voluntarist stressed the need of action for 
its own sake, the method of intuition, and the value of feelings and alfec- 
dons. Pragmatism accepted voluntarism and combined it with empiricism 
and the scientific atdtude.^ 

The voluntarist school of Henri Bergson declared we could apprehend 
only immobility, and that space alone is its representative; reality, on the 
contrary, was change represented by time, itself a continual flux. From this 
Bergson deduced that the most fundamental conception of all was that of 
duration. Duration was an immediate datum of consciousness; matter was 
momentary mind, mind was memory, condensed vibrations. Duration was 
the life force—the creative activity that was reality itself.^ 

The philosophy of Bergson was well attuned to the transition period 
from the throes of which science was emerging. Researches in electro¬ 
dynamics had seemed to prove that matter had disappeared into motion; 
the laws of mass and of the conservation of energy no longer applied; the 
only thing permanent was rhythmic time. The speculations of the mathe¬ 
matical physicists and their laws of relativity lent specious color to all sorts 
of spiritualisms.’* 

In this direction French voluntarism increasingly turned toward mys¬ 
ticism and monist idealism. Only spiritual existence counted; matter was 
the stream which checked the ascent of life. To achieve freedom, one must 
follow the life stream blindly, guided only by intuition. Pursuing this 
mystic path, French Voluntarism was bound to diverge from practical 
utilitarian pragmatism.* 

From all this we can gather how little pragmatism has in common with 
materialism. James himself pointed out why he could not be a materialist. 
“Materialism means simply the denial that the moral order is eternal, and 
the cutting off of ultimate hopes; spiritualism means the affirmation of an 
eternal moral order and the letting loose of hope.” ® Furthermore, material¬ 
ism signified struggle and discontent, pragmatism connoted comfort, and 
James advocated social compromise, the epicurean life. 

In the twentieth century, pragmatism is continued by John Dewey, who 
restyles it instrumentalism, while others rename it experimentalism.® In¬ 
strumentalism does not differ much from the pragmatism of James. All the 

' See, for example, Wm. James: A Pluralistic Vniverse. 

^ See, H. Bergson, Creative Evolution. 

sSee, for example, Jeans: The Mysterious Vniverse; J. S. Haldane: The Sciences and 
Philosophy, who even goes so far as to criticize Christianity for its materialism in declaring 
God created the world, when matter does not exist; and, Eddington: The Nature of the 
Physical World. 

*See, L. S. Stebbing: Pragmatism and French Voluntarism. 

**Wm. James: Pragmatism, p. 107. 

•Professors conduct a bitter rivalry over nomenclature. 
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esseadai points are carried forward. Dewey, too, believes in pluralism 
because “pluralism . . , leaves room for contingence,” ^ and is indeed har¬ 
monious to the American philosophy of “give us a break.” According to 
Dewey, instrumentalism generally carries on the work of James and, indeed, 
stresses even more strongly than James the experience of the individual. 

The attitude of Dewey towards materialism can he seen by his con¬ 
sistent struggle against Marxism, his nationalistic chauvinism during the 
last war, his counterposing to labor his own instrument, the new “Third 
Liberal Party.” To Dewey, Marx “had no conception, moreover, of the 
capacity of expanding industry to develop new inventions so as to develop 
new wants, new forms of wealth, new occupadons; nor did he imagine 
that the intellectual ability of the employing class would be equal to seeing 
the need for sustaining consuming power by high wages in order to keep 
up production and its profit.” ^ 

Having displayed this profound knowledge of the works of Marx, the 
instrumentalist, Dewey, was convinced that high wages bring high profits, 
and that the intellectual superiority of the capitalist class would see to it, 
for the good of the class and to prevent revolution, that the workers always 
get high wages. 

We now turn from the modifications of pragmatism to the historical 
and social views of the pragmatists. The Right Wing again may be seen 
as embodied in the position of James. For example, it is noted in his argu¬ 
ment for peace: “But I do not believe that peace either ought to be or will 
be permanent on this globe, unless the states pacifically organized preserve 
some of the old elements of army discipline. . . . Martial virtues must be 
the enduring cement . . . obedience to command, must still remain the 
rock upon which states are built.” ® 

This is then the ascetic and ethical way of doing away with war. But 
it is a theory that not only the pacifist James, but also Hitler and Mussolini 
themselves, may hail. Here is how James, the neurotic, James constantly on 
the verge of suicide and afraid to go out alone in the dark,'* could console 
himself. 

In history, the pragmatist condescended to include economics as “also 
one of the efficient causes of why things ‘happen to happen’ in society.” 
These historians invented the term “economic interpretation” of history, 
which looked almost as efficacious as Marx’s materialist conception of his¬ 
tory, but in reality was offered as a substitute.® The economic interpretation 

^ John Dewey: Philosophy and Civilization, p. 20. 

- J. Dewej: Individualism, Old and New, p. 103. 

'’See, Wm. James: "The Moral Equivalent to War" in Memories and Studies, pp. 287-288. 

^See article by M. Baum in The Monist, Vol. 42 (1932). 

®See, E. Seligman: The Economic Interpretation of History; also R. Pound: Interpreta¬ 
tions of Legal History. 
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of history differed from Marx’s dialectics in that the former adhered to a 
pluralistic approach. Economics was but one cause; there were other active 
forces in history just as great, such as psychology, religion, ethics, ideals, 
biology, individuals, etc., etc., and we must not be so intolerant as not to 
allow all cases to have equal weight or to deny the right of anyone to ex¬ 
plain events by one cause rather than another. This approach enabled the 
Liberal historians of the economic interpretation school to interpose in full 
their arrant eclecticism, borrowing now from the idealists the tight to view 
history as the unfolding of an idea, and now from the materialists the idea 
that pierhaps we should pay attention to the materialist needs of the masses, 
needs based upon their economic relations and a given mode of production.^ 

The difference between the two methods showed itself clearly in their 
treatment of the labor movement. All these people of the “economic inter¬ 
pretation” school declaimed against the class struggle as the driving force 
in politics, declaring that social for<^ do not have to clash, and that the 
evolutionary gradual processes of reform are far more likely to result in the 
amelioration of workers’ conditions than the road of insurrection, leading 
to the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

The pragmatist historians and sociologists never were weary of pro¬ 
claiming that there is no “must” in history, that everything is an “ought,” 
and that truth is but one aspect of “the good”; that is, ethics covers the 
entire field of life. If socialism was to come—and some adhering to the 
Welfare School of Liberalism began to concede some of the good points of 
a sort of socialism—then it would be adopted because of its inherent justice, 
because moral people would decide that it “ought” to come, rather than that 
it would come as a matter of historic inevitability, such as Marx pre¬ 
dicted. There was no inevitability in history. 

Just as America offered itself as a substitute for European socialism, 
counterposing its unlimited individual opportunity in a new country, where 
forces were unknown and indeterminate, and where luck and chance played 
a large part in individual lives, to the crass reality of the class struggle and 
to socialism via the rough road of civil war, so pragmatism became a 
substitute philosophy for Marxism among many of the intellectuals who 
operated on the fringe of the working class movement. Some of these 
intellectuals tried to harmonize Marxism with pragmatism and to affir m 
fervently that, after all, a Marxist was a pragmatist." 

In many respects, pragmatism does run parallel to dialectical material¬ 
ism. Both believe, for instance, in the necessity of action. But whereas, 
to the materialist, action is bound up with theory, with the testing out and 

' Compare S. H. M. Chang; The Marxian Theory of the State^ p, 41 and following. 

2 See, for example, S. Hook: Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx, 
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the correcting of our theoretical beliefs by the events outside of us to the 
pragmatist, action takes the place of all theory, the action of the individual 
replacing the existence of materiality. 

Both philosophies believe in change, but, to the pragmatist, change is 
mere perpetual motion; to the materialist, change is movement. And there 
is an enormous difference between mere motion and movement. Movement 
means evolution. It signifies that there are basic starting points from which 
events move; there is an orienta'iion and direction which events take; 
there are unfoldings of events which may be predicted. Pragmatism flees 
from such ideas. 

In both methods, man is seen as a creator, but the materialist also 
stresses the limitation of man’s creating. Man may create, but not out of the 
whole cloth.^ Man is limited by his material environment. Not so with the 
pragmatist, who is restricted only by will, and who is so indispensable to 
environment that neither could exist without the other. 

The materialist and the pragmatist place each question on a basis: “Will 
it work.'*” To the pragmatist, this is used to defend opportunism and even 
sophistry, and is made into an apology for the status quo. The pragmatist 
operates merely from day to day, without any perspective whatsoever, 
since his truth can be convenience or even whim. Not so the materialist. 
Whether a thing will work must depend upon the contradictory laws of 
motion involved in a given concrete situation; the resultant analysis induced 
thereby in the mind of man can result in harmonizing man’s action to the 
forces of history, and identifying man’s freedom as the consciousness of 
necessity.^ 

Both schools emphasize that truth is concrete. Not only the pragmatist 
but the materialist constantly praises empiricism, the necessity to observe 
the concrete data of the present without prejudice or bias. To the pragma¬ 
tist, however, life is a mosaic, a picture puzzle, each piece separated from 
every other piece without the slightest continuity. To him, therefore, there 
is really no history, just as there is no predictable future. There is only the 
present with its phenomena juxtaposed together. Like a mole, pragmatism 
prefers to move with its nose from day to day, rather than to see into the 
future. 

Both sets emphasize experience as the best teacher and stress the neces¬ 
sity of going beyond mere verbalisms and of testing everything in action. 
But the pragmatist does not understand “experience” as only one form of 
practice, that events occur without any experience of them whatever, while 
the materialist makes praxis include events of nature even beyond one’s 
“experience.” Does space exist? The materialist says: “If you doubt it, step 

^ See, K. Marx: Eighteenth Brtmaire of Louis Bonaparte, pp. 9-10. (Kerr edition.) 

* See, F. Engels; Landmarks of Scientific Socialism, pp. 147-148. 
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out of a tenth-story window and be convinced for yourself.” The pragmatist 
declares that there can be no laws of space unless we experience them. It 
is our experience, our sensations, that are real, and not merely space 
itself. 

According to the pragmatist, we can learn nothing from history, since 
all truth arrives de novo with each individual’s “experience.” This stress 
on individualism and its denial of the historic forces and of the limited 
character of man’s creative ability, was'adopted by some of the Anarchists 
who could then preach that it was not necessary to wait until capitalism 
reached a certain level of development before the “militant minority” could 
storm the governmental buildings and seize the power. To such Anarchists, 
as to the pragmatists, everything had to be tested out by experience, each 
time anew; if you failed the first time, all that was necessary was an im¬ 
proved will and another trial. 

Both pragmatism and materialism deal with the effect of the economic 
forces of society upon history. The pragmatist treats with idealism as well; 
to the materialist, the economics of a given society is but part of the ma¬ 
terial environment which at the same time limits and bounds the making 
of history and yet compels history to move forward. 

Pragmatism belonged to that “middle-of-the-road” agnostic school which 
was willing to compromise and to tolerate all irreconcilable elements with 
no questions asked. Its Left Wing was a sort of variation of shame-faced 
materialism. Its Right Wing openly flirted with religion. It could endear 
itself to both Liberal and Anarchist with its views that there is no “must” 
in history, that “goodwill” works wonders. 

To the question of whether the socialist insurrection and the Dictator¬ 
ship of the Proletariat were inevitable, pragmatism, in all its varieties, 
shouted “No,” although it did later make a change of front. At the time of 
William James, the idea that socialism was not inevitable, was based on the 
belief that capitalism would remain forever. To John Dewey, the Dictator¬ 
ship of the Proletariat was not inevitable, because reform is better than 
revolution. In both cases their class desires were hidden by a formula that 
nothing is inevitable. Their views were advanced in a period when the 
object of bourgeois politics was to forestall the advancing tide of the 
workers. 

Today the pragmatic view that nothing is inevitable has an entirely 
different function, since it is fascism that is advancing and the proletariat 
that is retreating. If instrumentalists now say that the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat is not inevitable, it is because they conceive that fascism may 
come, and they trim their sails in advance in order to meet it. The dilettante 
philosophers who fringe the proletarian movement try to conceal their 
cowardice by stating that Marxism is fatalism and that fatalism prevents 
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the workers from fighting fascism. Only pragmatism can save the workers 
from defeat. The workers must abandon the theory of the inevitability of 
communism; otherwise we may have the annihilation of the human race 
or a reversion to barbarism through fascism. 

Pragmatism has certain aspects which can well endear it to fascism. 
Note the stress of action, the need for change, the importance of man’s 
will, the test of truth as mere convenience, a formula which may justify 
political trimming, and opportunism. Note the open door to religion, the 
struggle against Marxism with its theory of ultimate victory. It is no acci¬ 
dent that Mussolini has been inspired by William James. Pragmatism fits 
in exquisitely well with a movement that is born of desperation, that has 
prevailed through demagoguery, that knows not what will happen from 
day to day, and that moves convulsively to avoid the ever-increasing con¬ 
flicts overwhelming capitalism. 

3 

Having discovered, by the use of the materialist method, that the mode 
of production in each historical epoch was the foundation of the social 
life inevitably arising therefrom, Marx proceeded to analyze the mode of 
production he found around him, the laws of which he elaborated in his 
Capital. In his method of approach, Marx proceeded from the simple to 
the complex, from the concrete to the abstract, and from the present to the 
past. Thus in studying capitalist economy he started from the simple unit 
in which the wealth of society presents itself, namely, the commodity, and 
from that point developed the dialectical contradictions inherent in every 
commodity, the transformation of commodity to money, and money into 
capital. 

Incidentally, in the course of his methodology, Marx made a profound 
analysis of the relation of the simple to the complex, and pointed out that 
very often the simple becomes known only after it has become developed 
into the complex of which it remains the core.^ Regarding the connection 
between the present and the past, to Marx, not history was the key to the 
present, but the present was a key to history. Thus, he rejected the method 
of previous economists in starting their treatises on political economy with 
an analysis of the category of rent simply because rent was historically the 
first category developed. 

Marx distinctly repudiated the methods of the schools of economy which 
had preceded him. He understood that it was not a simple matter of stating 
an economic fact, or of pointing out the conflict of this fact with eternal 
justice and true morals; it was explaining a fact which was destined to 
revolutionize the entire political economy. Ricardo and Adam Smith had 
See, K. Marx; Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Appendix. 
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written reams about morality and justice. Marx scrupulously refrained from 
using these concepts and limited his work solely to an exposition of the 
inexorable contradictions that a capitalist mode of production created in 
economic, and, therefore, in political and social life generally, as well. 

In his work against Proudhon, Marx went to great length to combat 
the methodology of those economists who felt the ills of capitalist society 
and wanted to find a cure. The dialectical method had nothing to do with 
propounding cures by experts who stoo'B outside the social system and who 
called on the will of individuals to adopt their reforms and thus be cured. 
Equally did Marx repudiate Proudhon’s method of hypotheses and theoreti¬ 
cal antidotes. It was not a matter of setting before us some hypothetical 
plan which would serve as an antidote to ills. Quite the contrary, the work 
of Marx was to show that the contradictory processes which make up the 
law of motion of capitalism, give rise within themselves to forces which 
will do away with the contradictions and break the fetters of the productive 
processes. “For him, M. Proudhon, every economic category has two sides, 
the one good, the other bad. . . . The good side and the bad side, the 
advantage and the inconvenience, taken together, form for M. Proudhon 
the contradiction in each economic category.” “Hegel has no problems to 
put. He has only dialectic. M. Proudhon has of the dialectic of Hegel 
nothing but the language. His dialectic movement for him is the dogmatic 
distinction of good and evil.” ^ 

To begin with, Marx cleared the ground by an analysis of certain defini¬ 
tions. First, political economy is a science born in an era of capitalism and 
destined to die with capitalism. It is therefore a subject strictly confined in 
time and space. Second, Marx broke from the orthodox individualistic and 
abstract starting point of "What would Robinson Crusoe do?" Third, 
there is no such thing as production in general. While production has 
existed from time immemorial, its modes have changed in different periods. 
This was in opposition to the classic school of political economy which had 
tried to establish production on an eternal and unchangeable basis so as to 
prevent society from interfering with business. 

In a posthumous paper found after his death, Marx analyzed the inti¬ 
mate correlation between production, consumption, distribution, circulation, 
and exchange, in which he not only distinguished one from the other, but 
showed their profound interconnections and that they all constitute a 
complex of processes of which production is the heart and core. “The result 
we arrive at is not that production, distribution, exchange, and consumption 
are identical, but that they are all members of one entity, different sides of 
one unit.” ® 


1 K. Marx: The Poverty of Philosophy, pp. 121-122 and following. 

® K. Marx: Introduction to the Critique of Political Economy, Appendix, p, 291. 
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The achievements of Marx in the economic field have been summarized 
by his co-worker Engels, as follows: “Marx analyzed all the economic 
categories which he found at hand. ... In order to understand what 
surplus value is, Marx had to find what value is. Therefore he had above 
all to analyze critically the Ricardian theory of value. Marx also analyzed 
labor as to its capacity for producing value, and he was the first to ascertain 
what kind of labor it was that produced value, and why it did so, and by 
what means it accomplished this. He found that value is nothing but crystal¬ 
lized labor of this kind, . . . Marx then analyzed the relation of commodi¬ 
ties to money and demonstrated how, and why, thanks to the immanent 
character of value, commodities and the exchange of commodities must 
produce the opposition of money and commodities. His theory of money, 
founded on this basis, is the first exhaustive treatment of this subject, and it 
is tacitly accepted everywhere. He analyzed the transformation of money 
into capital and demonstrated that this transformation is based on the pur¬ 
chase and sale of labor-power. By substituting labor-power, as a value- 
producing quality, for labor, he solved with one stroke one of the difficulties 
which caused the downfall of the Ricardian School, viz.: the impossibility 
of harmonizing the mutual exchange of capital and labor with the Ricardian 
law of determining value by labor. By ascertaining the distinction between 
constant and variable capital, he was enabled to trace the process of the 
formation of surplus-value in its details and thus to explain it, a feat which 
none of his predecessors had accomplished. In other words, he found a 
distinction inside of capital itself . . . which nevertheless furnished a key 
for the solution of the most complicated economic problems, . . . He fur¬ 
thermore analyzed surplus value and found its two forms; absolute and 
relative surplus value, and he showed that both of them had played a 
different and each time a decisive role in the historical development of 
capitalist production. On the basis of this surplus value he developed the 
first rational theory of wages which we have, and drew for the first time an 
oudine of the history of capitalist accumulation and a sketch of its historical 
tendencies.” ^ 

Marx then, in order to find out what is value, had to analyze a com¬ 
modity. A commodity has two factors, use-value and value; that is, a 
commodity is something that satisfies a human need or want and is 
exchanged for something else. The utility or usefulness of a product gives 
it use-value. Value presents itself first of all in the form of exchange value; 
that is, a product is known as a commodity, as a value, only when it is 
exchanged. Exchange value, however, is not value, but the value given in 
exchange. Thus commodities appear first of all as in a certain relation with 

^ K. Mara: Capital II, 24-26. 
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other use-values. But behind the proportion common to millions of ex¬ 
changes there must be something common to both objects to allow them to 
be equated one with the other. And what is common to these products is 
that both are the products of labor, abstract, homogenous, human labor. 
Thus the production of commodities is a system of social relationships in 
which different producers produce various products in a social division of 
labor and in which all of these prodiicts are equated to one another in 
exchange. In this equation not the specific, concrete labor of the tailor or 
weaver or of any other craftsman is equated, but rather, abstract human 
labor, human labor in general. This abstract human labor constitutes the 
source of value when embodied in a commodity.^ 

Marx was not the first to lay down the principle that value is labor. It 
had been done before him by the physiocrats, who narrowed it down to 
agricultural labor, and by the British Classical School. These statements of 
Marx’s predecessors, however, had been without adequate proof and were 
exceedingly vague and contradictory. Nor had they been able to divide the 
kind of labor that constituted the source of value. Marx clarified all these 
points. 

The Classical School of political economy had arisen at a time when the 
manufacturers, products of the industrial revolution, had to fight the old 
order and when they did not fear as yet the working class. Naturally, such 
an industrialist class found it to its interest to prove that all value came 
from the factory and consisted in labor to which the owner contributed his 
part. Later on, when the workers began to see the possibilities of the theory 
that value is labor, the Classical School became discarded by the bourgeoisie 
and gave way to schools of apologists, some calling for a change in the 
distributive system of wealth and philanthropically weeping over the poor. 

Later on there would arise a psychological school that would attempt to 
shift the discussion from a physical objective basis to a spiritual basis, in 
which value was not labor, but was desire—the same object having different 
values according to the intensity of the wish and desire on the part of the 
purchaser. Values thus were created, not in the process of production but 
by the consumer. In the twentieth century, this psychological school found 
its center, significantly enough, in defeated Vienna, where the psychopath¬ 
ology of Freud dominated the scene. Here was a fitting setting for the 
psychological school. 

According to Marx, value is not a specific physical property of an object; 
it is a social property, a social relation between persons, maintained as a 
material exchange of products. We can understand what value is only when 
we consider it from the point of view of a system of social production 

In our exposition of Maix’s economic views we follow closely V. 1 . Lenin’s pamphlet, 
The Teachings of Karl Marx. 
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relationships which present themselves in a mass form, repeating the 
phenomenon of exchange millions upon millions of times. As values, then, 
all commodities are only different quantities of congealed labor time. 

As society develops, the system of exchanges develops into a regular 
process of circulation, in the course of which the commodity most fitting 
takes on the role of contrasting itself with other commodities, becoming the 
universal equivalent called moneyMoney, therefore, is a commodity that 
has the social function of being the measure of all values as well as the 
medium of exchange. 

Commodity production and money circulation can appear in societies 
that produce for use and that are not capitalistic. In such cases, money and 
exchange play a secondary role in the economic functioning of society. 
When money and commodity circulation become prominent, already we 
have a capitalist mode of production, which is one for exchange and not for 
use. The formula for commodity production is given as C-M-C; that is, a 
commodity is sold for money and with the money the seller buys another 
commodity of a different kind. Here money is a medium of circulation and 
the purpose of the sale is to arrive at a purchase of another kind of com¬ 
modity, one with a different usefulness. 

When money becomes capital, however, the formula is changed to 
M-C-M; that is, with money the owner buys a commodity and later sells 
the commodity for money, or, in other words, there is a purchase for the 
purpose of sale and money is no longer a medium but the beginning and 
end of the transaction. As it stands now, the formula appears ridiculous. 
Why should a man give away money in order to get back money? In the 
preceding set-up, C-M-C, he had secured a different article which he wanted 
in exchange for another which he did not want so badly. There was here 
the gratification of a different desire or the satisfaction of a different need. 
Not so in the second case, M-C-M. The explanation, of course, is simple. 
The M at the end of the formula is really M'; that is, it is a larger sum of 
money than the original investment, so that the formula stands M-C-M'. 

The question now arises, how does M become M' (that is, M plus 
increment “m”) ? This is the question which Ricardo and all the other 
economists before Marx failed to solve. This increment “m" is called sur¬ 
plus value, or, roughly speaking, profit, and the process of its production is 
called the process of exploitation. 

Marx was the first to show that surplus value does not arise in the sphere 
of circulation, nor does it arise out of mutual cheating, but comes legiti¬ 
mately from the mode of production itself, without anyone’s being robbed. 
If no one is cheated, and yet M becomes M', there must be within the 
series of exchanges some transformation that increases the value of the 
commodity bought. On closer examination, it is found that the commodities 
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purchased by the owner o£ money, turned capitalist, arc of two kinds: (i) 
the means of production, whose value is constant and can be transferred 
only to the finished product, and (2) labor power, whose value is variable. 

Thus we come to an analysis of a new kind of commodity, labor power. 
How this labor power comes onto the scene of history, and why men must 
sell their energies piecemeal, in the form of labor power, are questions for 
history to solve. We may remark here t^at two historical prerequisites were 
necessary to the genesis of capital: first, the accumulation of a considerable 
sum of money in the hands of individuals living under conditions in which 
there was a comparatively high development of commodity production; and 
second, the existence of workers who were free in a double sense of the 
term, free to sell their labor power everywhere (that is, free from serfdom 
and slavery), and free from property so that they were compelled to sell 
their labor power in order to exist. In the sixteenth century, with the 
development of commerce, the discovery of the New World, and the driv¬ 
ing off by force of the peasants from the land, these prerequisites were 
generally realized. 

Capitalism started with the fact of a commodity, known as labor power, 
being offered on the labor market. The peculiar character of this commodity 
is that, when consumed or used, it creates a value greater than its own. In 
short, labor power is a peculiar commodity that expands its value when 
consumed. When commodity production has reached the phase of making 
labor power a commodity, it becomes transformed into capitalism, and 
money becomes capital. 

This led Marx to a discussion of what is the value of labor power and 
how it is determined. Marx thought the value of labor power, like the value 
of any other commodity, is determined by the socially necessary human 
labor needed to reproduce it. Therefore, the value of labor power is the 
equivalent of the value of the means of life which the laborer needs to 
replenish his lost strength day by day and to breed children to carry on 
after he is dead. Thus, the laborer in selling his labor power for wages that 
will merely keep him efficiently alive is getting the full value of the com¬ 
modity which he is selling and is not cheated by the employer, even though 
the product which he produces has a far greater value than the value of 
the means of life to sustain him and his family. 

The owner of money, having bought labor power, is entitled to use it, 
that is, to set it to work for the whole day, twelve hours let us suppose. 
Meanwhile, in the course of perhaps only six hours the laborer can produce 
enough to pay back the cost of his own maintenance; thereby, in the course 
of the next six hours, he produces a surplus product for which the capitalist 
does not pay him, a surplus product which, in the form" of commodities, 
becomes surplus value. 
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Therefore, it is in the course of production, in which labor power is 
transformed into active labor, working upon raw materials, that the value 
of the commodities purchased by the moneyed men increases. Capital, 
therefore, is self-expanding value and it expands solely because the value 
of labor power expands in use. We might say, therefore, that it is labor that 
is capital, since only labor expands values. However, we must note that, as 
labor, the activity is no longer in the possession of the laborer, but is em¬ 
bedded in the product which is in the possession of the employer. The 
laborer possesses only labor power and therefore is the owner of that 
particular commodity, but cannot be a capitalist. When the value of labor 
power has been transformed through the process of labor into a higher 
value, it is no longer within the possession of the laborer; it is the owner 
of the product who is the capitalist. 

To express the degree of the exploitation of labor by capital, we must 
compare the surplus value produced by the laborer, not with the whole 
capital, but with the variable capital or wages. Thus, in the example given 
above, the rate of surplus value, or of exploitation, will be 6:6, or 100 per 
cent. 

There are two fundamental ways in which surplus value can be in¬ 
creased: by an increase in the working day, which creates “absolute surplus 
value,” and by a reduction of the necessary working time, which yields 
“relative surplus value.” Analyzing the former method, Marx told of the 
struggle of the working class for shorter hours, and of government inter¬ 
ference, first, in the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, in order to 
lengthen the working day, and, subsequently, in the nineteenth century, to 
shorten it by factory legislation. Analyzing the production of relative sur¬ 
plus value, Marx investigated the three fundamental historical stages of the 
processes whereby capitalism had increased the productivity of labor and 
reduced the time necessary to reproduce the means of life. These stages 
embrace first, simple cooperation; second, division of labor and manufac¬ 
ture; finally, machinery and large-scale industry. 

Of highest importance and originality is Marx’s analysis of the accumula¬ 
tion of capital, that is to say, the transformation of a portion of surplus 
value into capital and the applying of this portion to additional production 
instead of using it to satisfy the personal needs of the capitalist. This 
surplus value, when returned to industry, does not, as Adam Smith and 
others assumed, become transformed entirely into variable capital, but is 
also apportioned into new means of production, or constant capital. It is 
this constant capital which consistently grows at the expense of the variable. 
The more rapid growth of constant capital as compared with either the 
variable capital alone or the sum total of capital is of immense importance 
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in the process of development of capitalism and in transforming capitalism 
into socialism. 

The accumulation of capital accelerates the replacement of workers by 
machinery, creating wealth at one pole and poverty at the other, giving 
birth to the so-called reserve army of labor and to a relative overpopulation 
of workers. Capitalism now has the possibility of expanding production at 
an exceptionally rapid rate. This possibility, in conjunction with enhanced 
opportunities for credit and accumulation, furnishes among other things the 
key to the understanding of crises of overproduction that occur periodically 
in capitalist countries, first on an average of about ten years, but subse¬ 
quently in a more continuous form and with less definite periodicity. 

The expropriation of the immediate producers is effected with ruthless 
vandalism, and under the stimulus of the most infamous, the basest, the 
meanest, and the most odious of passions. What has now to be expropriated 
is no longer the laborer working on his own account, but the capitalist who 
exploits many laborers. This expropriation is brought about by the opera¬ 
tion of the immanent laws of capitalist production, by the centralization of 
capital. While there is thus a progressive diminution in the number of the 
capitalist magnates (who usurp and monopolize all the advantages of this 
transformative process), there occurs a corresponding increase in the mass 
of poverty, oppression, enslavement, degeneration, and exploitation; but at 
the same time there is a steady intensification of the wrath of the working 
class—a class which grows ever more numerous, and is disciplined, unified, 
and organized by the very mechanism of the capitalist method of produc¬ 
tion. “The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon the mode of produc¬ 
tion, which has sprung up and flourished along with, and under it. Central¬ 
ization of the means of production and socialization of labour at last reach 
a point where they become incompatible with their capitalist integument. 
This integument is burst asunder. The knell of capitalist private property 
sounds. The expropriators are expropriafed.” ^ 

In the second volume of Capital, Marx takes up the reproduction of 
social capital. Here he deals not with an individual capitalist, but with mass 
phenomena and with economy as a whole. In this book Marx thoroughly 
dissects the mechanism and operation of the periodic crises of capitalism. 
He separates the whole of social production into two great sections, the 
production of the means of production, and the production of articles for 
consumption, and shows how maladjustments between these two divisions 
invariably take place under the capitalist accumulation leading to crises. 

In the third volume of Capital, Marx solves the problem of how an 
average rate of profit is formed on the basis of the law of value, something 

1 K. Marx- Capital, I, 837. 
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that none of the economists before him had been able to do, and which had 
placed the classical school of economy, with its theory of value as labor, in 
an inextricable dilemma. Here Marx divides surplus value into profit, 
interest, and ground rent. Profit, stricdy speaking, is the mass of surplus 
value which adheres to the industrialist and from which ultimately there is 
derived interest and ground rent. The rate of profit is the rate of surplus 
value compared to the capital invested in the undertaking. Capital with a 
high "organic composition,” that is, with a preponderance of constant 
capital over variable capital to an extent above the social average, yields a 
below-average rate of profit. Capital with a low “organic composition” 
yields an above-average rate of profit. It would seem, then, that capitalists 
would rush to invest their money in the latter type of industry rather than 
the former. Competition among the capitalists, however, levels the rate of 
profit in both cases to the average. While the sum total of the values of all 
commodities in a given society coincides with the sum total of the prices of 
all commodities, in separate branches of production, as a result of competi¬ 
tion, commodities are sold, not in acoirdance with their values, but in 
accordance with the prices of production, which are equal to the expended 
capital plus the average profit. 

In this way, the well-known and indisputable fact of the divergence 
between prices and values, concomitant to the equalization of profits, is 
fully explained by Marx in conformity with the law of value and makes 
ridiculous the claim of bourgeois economists that, in Volume III of Capital, 
Marx wholly negates the laws laid down in Volume I. However, the ad¬ 
justment of value, which is a social matter, to price, which is an individual 
matter, is an exceedingly complex afEair. In a society made up of separate 
purchasers of commodities, linked solely through the market, conformity to 
law can be only an average, a general manifestation, a mass phenomenon, 
with individually and mutually compensating deviations to one side and 
the other. 

An increase in the productivity of labor means a more rapid growth of 
constant capital as compared with variable capital. Inasmuch as surplus 
value is a result of variable capital alone, it is obvious that the rate of 
profit, that is, the ratio of surplus value to the whole capital, has a tendency 
to fall. Marx makes a detailed analysis of this tendency, as well as of the 
circumstances that tend to counteract the fall and its exceedingly important 
effects. 

Interesting is Marx’s analysis of usurer’s capital, commercial capital, and 
money capital. From first hand study of parliamentary reports, he carefully 
lays down the limits within which the rate of interest can fluctuate and 
analyzes the entire superstructure of the credit system. He shows, too, how 
the industrialist must part with some of his surplus value to the merchants. 
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since the existence of large outlet stores saves the industrialist more money 
than if he himself went into the operation of circulating his goods. 

In the theory of ground rent, Marx makes another great contribution. 
Because the land area is limited and, in the capitalist countries, is occupied 
entirely by private owners, the production of agricultural products is 
determined by the cost of production not on soil of average quality, but on 
the worst soil needed for productive purposes, and by the cost of bringing 
goods to the market not under average conditions, but under the worst 
conditions the market demands. The difference between this price and the 
price of production on better soil under better conditions constitutes differ¬ 
ential rent. Analyzing this differential rent in detail and showing how it 
rises in proportion to the fertility of the individual plots of land and to the 
extent to which capital is applied, Marx exposes the error of Ricardo and 
the Classical School who believed that differential rent is obtained only 
when there is a continual transition from better to worse land. Advances in 
agricultural technique, the growth of towns, etc., may on the contrary act 
inversely and transfer land from one category to the other. Thus, the 
famous law of diminishing returns, charging Nature with the insufficiency, 
limitations, and contradictions of capitalism, is shown as erroneous. 

Moreover, the equalization of profit in all branches of industry, and 
natural economy in general, presupposes complete freedom of competition 
while the private ownership of land creates a monopoly. Thanks to this 
monopoly, the products of agriculture, where low organic compensation of 
capital prevails and, consequently, individually higher rate of profit can be 
secured, are not exposed to a perfectly free process of equalization of the 
rate of profit. The land-owner, being the monopolist, can keep the price of 
his products above the average; this monopoly price is the source of absolute 
rent. 

Differential rent cannot be done away with so long as capitalism exists; 
but absolute rent can be abolished even under capitalism, for instance, by 
nationalization of the land, making all the land State property. Such nation¬ 
alization would put an end to a monopoly of private land-owners, with 
the result that free competition would be applied more consistently and 
fully in the domain of agriculture. Here is the driving source for such 
movements as the Henry George Movement in the United States, and the 
motivation of the radical bourgeois in repeatedly advancing demands for 
land nationalization. 

In his discussion of rent, Marx also expounds the laws of the evolution 
of capitalism in agriculture which bring in their trend the impoverishment 
and ruin of the agricultural population and the transformation of the rural 
population into an urban proletariat. If the small peasant is able to survive, 
it is because he is forced to sell his goods far below their value, so that 
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although he is an individual owner, his net income is less than that of the 
wages of the ordinary worker. In such cases, the lower price of agricultural 
products is a result of the poverty of the producers and by no means of the 
productivity of their labor. Peasant proprietorship and the small holding 
system, which is the normal form of petty production, is bound to de¬ 
generate, wither, and perish under capitalism. In agriculture, as in industry, 
capitalism improves the productive process only at the price of the martyr¬ 
dom of the producers. ' 

4 

It is manifest that Marx deduced the inevitability of the transformation 
of capitalist society into socialism wholly and exclusively from the economic 
law of the movement of contemporary society. While the socialization of 
labor grows apace, those of the ruling class become more and more divorced 
from the process of production and degenerate into mere parasites. The 
law, “He whom the gods would destroy he first makes mad” applies to 
capitalism as well. The proletariat, on the other hand, increases in numbers 
and maturity. Facing ever-increasing misery and disaster, at the same time 
it amasses a body of Marxist knowledge that in its hand becomes a terrible 
weapon of revolution, and takes the lead in the struggle for the emancipa¬ 
tion of all humanity. The proletarians become the grave diggers of capital¬ 
ism. Capitalism forces the workers to connect theory with practice, to 
wander all over the world, to try their hand at all occupations, to find 
themselves reduced to a common level, to organize and discipline them¬ 
selves as a class. All this makes them fit to build a new society. Capitalism 
hardens them, tests them, wipes out all their illusions, gives them arms, and 
compels them under penalty of extinction to go forward towards socialism. 

The contest of the proletariat with the bourgeoisie assumes varied 
forms, growing continually richer in content and inevitably becoming a 
political struggle aiming at the conquest of State power by the proletariat. 
The proletariat, when it seizes power, dictates its will openly to the former 
ruling classes and establishes then the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. This 
is the political essence of Marxism.^ 

In the struggle of the workers against their enemy, whatever victories 
they win in the beginning are but temporary; they seem to take one step 
forward only to be forced two steps backward. However, this is only ap¬ 
parent. Inevitably they grow stronger and better prepared. As the class 
struggle nears the decisive hours, even small sections of the ruling class can 
cut themselves adrift, see the hand-writing on the wall, and join the revolu¬ 
tionary proletariat. 

1 In their Commumst \1aniiesto, Marx and Engels point out that the written historj’ of 
all civilized society is the history of class struggles. See, Communist Manifesto (Kerr Edition), 
p. la. 
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No class gives up power without a struggle. The proletariat cannot hope 
to dispossess the capitalist from control over the means of production with¬ 
out violence and bloody struggles. The necessity for violent revolution arises 
not only because this is the sole means to overthrow the bourgeoisie which 
throttles the progress of society, but also because it is the only way by 
which mankin d can purge itself of bourgeois corruption, can burn out the 
putrescence of the old order and prepare itself for the new. 

“Though not in substance, yet in form, the struggle of the proletariat 
with the bourgeoisie is at first a national struggle. The proletariat of each 
country must, of course, first of all settle matters with its own bour¬ 
geoisie.” ^ Nevertheless, at bottom the struggle of the working class must 
be an international struggle, cutting through all national boundaries, in 
which the slogan is raised, “Workers of the world, unite. You have nothing 
to lose but your chains. You have a world to gain!” 

“All previous historical movements were movements of minorities, or in 
the interest of minorities. The proletarian movement is the self-conscious, 
independent movement of the immense majority, in the interest of the 
immense majority.” ® “The proletarians cannot become masters of the pro¬ 
ductive forces of society, except by abolishing their own preyious mode of 
appropriation, and thereby also every other previous mode of appropria¬ 
tion.” ® The victory of the proletariat, therefore, is the end not only of wage 
slavery but of all class rule forever. 

In all this, the proletariat of the city is aided by the uprisings of the 
colonics. The development of capitahsm in die colonies operates to reduce 
into impotence the native ruling cliques which must resort to standing 
by their masters, the imperialists, and thus must become thoroughly ex¬ 
posed to the masses of toilers. At the same time, colonial development 
brings into being a many-headed modernized proletariat that stands on 
the shoulders of the past, and, skipping intermediate stages of history, 
marches to challenge the capitalist order. Under such circumstances there 
occurs one colonial revolution after another, weakening imperialism and 
hastening the proletarian revolt everywhere. 

The Dictatorship of the Proletariat is a transition regime whose sole 
function is to destroy the ruling classes under capitalism throughout the 
world. It is, therefore, a regime fitted to meet the stress and strain of inter- 
nadonal civil war. When the exigencies of the civil war are over, the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat will give way to socialism, which is the 
first and lower stage of communism.^ 

^ The same, p. 28. 

®The same, p. 28. 

®The same, pp. 27-28. 

* See, V. I. Lenin (Ulyanov); State and Revolution. 
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The heavy fetters which the capitalist relations have placed on produc¬ 
tion having been broken, there occurs an immense increase in the produc¬ 
tivity of labor, supplanting the old backward technique by perfected 
socialization. Taking over all the technique prepared by capitalism, social¬ 
ism begins where capitalism ends. 

Under socialism, there are no longer a market, commodities, values, 
prices, wages, in the old sense of the terms. The workers, through their 
representatives, guide their own de-'/inies and organize themselves so that 
international production may be purposefully controlled and planfully 
managed. The allocation of material and workers to a particular industry 
is made, not according to the hectic fluctuations of the market, through 
bankruptcy and frenetic successes, but by social analysis of the needs of 
man, of the productivity of the workers, and of how much strength is 
needed to fulfill these needs. For the first time, society rises from the 
domain of necessity into the realm of freedom. 

Socialism reunites industry and agriculture upon the basis of the fusion 
of science and collective labor. The old life of the agrarian population, 
with its unsociability and idiocy, is liquidated, as is the unhealthy concen¬ 
tration of enormous masses of population in huge cities. The population is 
entirely redistributed and a new synthesis is obtained. Immense factory 
farms are established where the agricultural workers can have all the 
advantages of the city, and industry is wisely decentralized, bringing into 
realization the dream of garden cities. 

Under socialism only those who work shall eat, except those who are 
physically incapacitated. Each one receives according to what he puts in. 
Socialism being but a transition towards communism, it still contains cer¬ 
tain vestiges of the capitalist past, since under socialism not full equality 
is obtained, but only a mechanical equality. Goods are no longer sold for 
a market, but are produced for use; the worker receives a labor note to 
obtain goods, nearly equivalent in labor cost to the cost of the goods which 
he himself produced, A surplus must remain in order to take care of the 
dependents of society and in order to make possible necessary replacements, 
and constantly to extend production. Thus, in no period does the worker 
get exactly the full amount of the goods which he has created. 

There being no class struggles, there is now no need for a State, and 
the State withers away. The army and navy are not necessary. Police 
disappear. The basis for crime is gone, since labor is so productive that all 
the wants of life easily can be obtained. The criminal is treated as a diseased 
person and is given careful hospitalization until he becomes rehabilitated 
and made again into a social creature. 

Of course, in the early stage of the new social order, inequalities still 
persist, since culture is not spread equally, since the gap between the 
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unskilled laborer and the professional still remains, and each one receives 
only what he produces. Those born weak will not create so much as those 
born strong. With the abolition of private property in the means of pro¬ 
duction, there sdll remain different accumulations of wealth and culture 
as vestiges of the past. 

Under socialism there is laid the basis for a new type of family hfe, the 
ending of the misery and despotism that mark familial relations. A com¬ 
plete emancipation of women and children occurs with an entirely new 
upbringing for the younger generation to prepare them for the highest 
stage of communism. In the home, as in politics, the government over 
persons is transformed into the administration of things. 

In the higher stage of social life to which socialism is a transition and 
which we can call communism in the narrow sense of the term, the trans¬ 
formation is entirely complete. Society has become regenerated. No longer 
does the rule prevail, “to each according to what he does,” but rather the 
precept, “from each according to his ability and to each according to his 
needs.” Thus the weak and the backward will be given more in order to 
allow them to develop at the same rate as the others. The gap between 
theory and practice between the unskilled laborer and the professional 
scientist becomes entirely closed. Education will have enabled all to be 
scientists, at the same time allowing all scientists to use their hands in 
manual labor. 

The tremendously increased productivity of mankind will have reduced 
to a bare minimum the amount of time necessary for each to produce the 
wants of life. Elimination of all toil in work will enable the worker to 
become an artist, to find the greatest pleasure in the objective result of 
his labors, to fuse into one work and recreation, and to combine his con¬ 
structive relations with nature with the construction and reconstruction of 
himself. If work becomes a pleasure, pleasure itself is work. 

Under such highly stimulating conditions, mankind will have raised 
itself by a full head and will appear as supermen to the poor mortals of 
the capitalist world who have gone before. 



XVIII. EARLY SOCIALISTS 




U p to now we have used the term Socialism as though it were 
identical with the teachings of Marx and Engels, founders of 
scientific socialism. Marx and Engels, however, called themselves 
communists; it is therefore important that at the very outset we state 
precisely what socialism means and what is its distinction from commu¬ 
nism. A proper understanding of these two terms is imperative in the 
light of the confusion in usage that prevails today. For example, Russia 
now designates itself a Socialist Soviet Republic, although it is controlled 
by a Communist Party under Stalin which affirms that it can build 
socialism in one country alone. On the other hand, members of the Socialist 
Party declare that the regime in Russia is not socialist at all, but is restor¬ 
ing capitalism. Between the socialists and the communists there has been 
a very bitter and sanguinary struggle. Again, still other people designate 
as Socialism a situation wherein the government takes over railroads and 
nationalizes a certain amount of property. 

In the days of Marx and Engels, the term Socialist had been used by 
Robert Owen and others and had come to mean ideas and plans for a new 
society put forth by declassed elements of the upper classes. These socialists 
were Utopians who, regardless of their specific plans, had certain basic 
characteristics in common. According to them, socialism consisted of a 
grand plan conceived in the brain of the utopian genius. The plan was to 
be realized by means of peaceful, rational discussion. All the Utopians were 
firm believers in the power of reason to change the world, and all they 
wanted was the opportunity to persuade others of the justice and reason¬ 
ableness of their position. All their plans were static, completed blueprints, 
eternal and immutable.^ None of them understood the meaning of history 
or of evolution. 

None of these dreamers relied upon the working class. They had no 
conception of the class struggle, but rather appealed to the wealthy to help 
them to ameliorate the lot of the poor, either, as Robert Owen, for philan- 

1 At least It is this part of their heritage for which they are remembered, thanks to 
the interpretation of their disciples. On the other hand, Auguste Comte borrowed his theory 
of the esolution of religion from Saint-Siinon who al''o enunciated the evolutionary thought 
that mankind must decay like other living things Saint-Simon's speculations, however, alwavs 
ended in closed systems. 
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thropic reasons, or, as Saint-Simon and Fourier, as a reaction from the terror 
of the French Revolution. None of these men conceived of the new social 
order as being a product of violence. They hated the insurrections of the 
mob and rabble led by communists. The movement was to be led entirely 
from the top and not from the bottom. 

All of these people were extremely critical of the capitalist order, being 
opposed to competition, and wanting to terminate the privileges of the 
industrialists. Against all forms of anarchy and chaos, the Utopians sought 
refuge from the existing interminable clash to secure eternal harmony 
within society, harmony of the social order with nature. To usher in the 
new utopia, they worked out schemes of mutual co-operation and mutual 
aid of a more or less authoritarian nature. These aspects of the Utopians 
gave them the name Socialists.^ 

The plans of social inventors like Owens, Saint-Simon, Fourier, and 
others, could easily have become the ideology of reactionary collectivists, 
and, indeed, they do form the prototypes of the plans of twentieth century 
fascism. However, in those days, capitalism had no need of such schemes. 
The industrialists were thinking, not of crushing the labor movement, but 
of using the poor for their own political advantage and bringing peace and 
order to society not by authoritarian utopias but by the anarchy of capi¬ 
talism. Thus the critical doctrines of the Utopians could be taken up only 
by the victims of capitalism who gave to them certain interpretations 
which made them the precursors of scientific socialism. 

It was imperative that Marx and Engels, who proceeded in an entirely 
different manner, should separate themselves from this utopian planful- 
ness. If the Utopians called themselves Socialists, Marx and Engels called 
themselves Communists and put out their Communist Manifesto, forming 
their Communist League, etc. Marx and Engels created a movement and 
relied upon the working class to carry forward the traditions of the 
peasant war, of the Paris Commune in the French Revolution, and of 
Baboeuf and the other communists. Insurrection, class struggle, the pro¬ 
letariat, these were the factors of Marxist political theory, rather than any 
pale philanthropic and timid scheme of “harmony.” 

Before Marxism arises, the disciples of Robert Owen, Fourier, Saint- 
Simon, and such elements, color the movements of the working class. The 
adherents of Saint-Simon, for example, were against exploitation, against 
private property, and against capitalism, as then extant. They favored a 
tax on land and producers’ co-operatives. The Saint-Simonians always 
thought of society with a capital “S” and regarded all the members of 
the nation as included in one collective organization. Thus it is that the 

1 Compare the critique of the Utopians in J. Davis: Contemporary Social Movements, p. 51 

and following. 
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terms “Socialism” and “Social Democracy” came to be taken over by the 
workers who fought many batdes under this name. 

The Marxist could not ignore this situation and when, in Germany 
and elsewhere, working class organizations arose that called themselves 
Socialist or Social Democratic, it was not for Marx and Engels to stand 
aloof from these movements because of a name. 

Of course, the fact that the name Socialism was chosen to designate 
the vague gropings of the proletariat in itself showed how immature and 
confused the working class was. Nevertheless, as Marx himself had de¬ 
clared, the workers had to learn from their own experiences; they would 
not accept learned dissertations imposed upon them by some intellectual. 
It was necessary for Marx to penetrate that movement, to v^ork within it, 
and to nurture there the seeds of Marxism that would eventually win over 
the labor elements to scientific socialism. 

Thus it was that by the ’6o’s of the last century, Marx was willing to 
accept the term Socialism, since it no longer represented the old blueprint 
plans of the utopian, and Friedrich Engels could write his book. Socialism, 
Utopian and Scientific. 

After the death of Marx and with the rise of the Second International, 
the term Socialism took complete possession of the field and became 
synonymous with communism. This was all the easier since socialism had 
always been understood as a future transition stage of society leading to 
communism, as the first or lower stage of co mm unism. However, it soon 
became plain that the abandonment of the term “Communism” had in 
reality covered the abandonment of the revolutionary class struggle. After 
the debacle of the World War, the revolutionary socialists split away from 
the others, under Lenin, and retook the name Communist. 

Thus we see that, even when used exactly, the term Socialism can have 
three distinct meanings. First, it can mean a future system of society 
characterized, as described by Marx, by the fact that capitalism, with its 
markets, commodities, values, prices, exchange, surplus value, capital, 
money, competition, etc., is no more; instead, there is a conscious, planful 
society where production is for use on such an enormously improved 
technical plane that there will be plenty for all. This society will be a stage 
between capitalism and communism and will retain some remnants of the 
former in the mental make-up of the individual. The State, however, will 
have withered away, together with religion, recognized as the opium of 
the people. Socialism will gradually give way to communism. 

Another meaning of the term Socialism has to do with the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat that initiates socialism. The Soviet Union, for example, 
is legitimately called the “Socialist” Republic, not because tbe stage of 
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society known as socialism exists in Russia, but rather because the Dic¬ 
tatorship of the Proletariat existing in Russia has abolished to a very 
considerable extent private ownership of the means of production and has 
laid the basis for the extinction of capitalism, leading to socialism. This 
was the usage of Lenin. Under Stalin, the theory has been stretched to 
mpap that the Dictatorship of the Proletariat itself is socialism, that 
socialism is compatible with an army, with a State, with class struggles, 
with markets, wages, etc. We shall take this up later. It is well, however, 
to note that under Lenin, socialism could mean not only a future state 
of society as laid down by Marx, but also could be a designation of a 
transition regime—Dictatorship of the Proletariat—leading to socialism. 

The third meaning of the term Socialism is to signify the program of 
the Socialist parties as distinct from that of the Communist. In short, here 
socialism is opposed to communism. In the present chapter we shall use 
socialism in this last sense of the term, namely, to mean the program and 
practice of the Socialist parties as separate from and in conflict with those 
of the Communist. 

It is true that the Socialist parties agree with the Communist that 
socialism, as a stage of society, is the end of their striving. It is also true 
that very often the Socialist parties fervidly maintain their adherence to 
the doctrines of Marx, claiming only to interpret them in another direction. 
In fact, the literary heirs of Marx and Engels, like Karl Kautsky, Eduard 
Bernstein, and others, became leaders, not of a “Communist” movement 
but of the “Socialists.” Today, however, what we must stress is not the 
agreement in ultimate goal that the socialists have in common with the 
conununists, but rather the struggles between them that have led to the 
breaking up of the labor movement and to tremendous convulsions all over 
the world. 

If at present we see some signs of the mitigation of these splits and a 
tendency for socialists and communists to come together, it is only because 
the blows of fascism have compelled them to unite on the one hand, while, 
on the other, the large Communist parties connected with Russia have so 
degenerated towards the socialist position as practically to be indistinguish¬ 
able from their erstwhile enemies. We must not, however, confuse “united 
front” with “unity” and the fact that the socialists and communists are 
willing to unite on a common field of action does not necessarily mean that 
they will not fight each other to the death under other circumstances. 

2 

The earliest of the Utopians of the nineteenth century from the point 
of view of influence was Saint-Simon, a French nohleman who, at an early 
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age, had volunteered to fight in the American Revolution, but had later 
become frightened by the effects of the French Revolution. To Saint-Simon, 
“Progress is achieved in one of two ways, by revolution or dictatorship, 
and dictatorship was preferable to revolution.” ^ Revolution was an 
anachronism that would become unnecessary were society changed. De¬ 
nouncing the sovereignty of the pojple, Saint-Simon went so far as to 
propose an alliance between the Bourbons and the industrial classes in 
order to achieve his plan for preventing revolution; he asked the King to 
declare himself the chief of the kingdom and to adopt his plan by royal 
ordinance. Thus the plans of Saint-Simon were anti-revolutionary and 
anti-democratic from the very beginning. 

What Saint-Simon desired was an industrial State directed by modern 
science.^ “Saint-Simon’s creed can best be described as ‘industrialism’ plus 
a slight admixture of Socialism. . . .”® He advocated the abolition of the 
landed idle class and the limitation of society to two classes only, the 
learned and the industrial.^ Standing armies and war should be abolished.® 
The good of society was attained by the satisfaction of its physical and 
moral wants. The object of government was to apply knowledge and 
wealth to that end. To Saint-Simon, liberty was not an end or even a 
means to an end. It was a result, the result of man’s progressive mastery 
of nature; man freed himself through society. Tremendously impressed by 
the power of industry, Saint-Simon believed it was necessary to harness 
industry and its technical progress to the social order to obtain a better 
social system. Thus, in his plans there were to be no parasites; his was to 
be a regime where industry dominated. 

Saint-Simon invented an industrial parliament of three chambers, the 
first, a chamber of invention; the second, of examination; the third, of 
execution. The First Chamber was to have three hundred engineers, poets, 
scholars, musicians, and such, of whom two hundred were to be engineers. 
This body would initiate all legislation. The Second Chamber was also 
to contain three hundred, of which one hundred were to be mathematical 
physicists, one hundred metaphysicians, and one hundred physicians. This 

’ See, G. Elton: The RevoUttionary Idea in France, 1789-1871, p. 123. (1923 edition.) 

®His chief works arc: LTndustric (iSi 6 -i 3 i 8 ), Le Politiqtie {iSig), L'Organisatear 
(1819-1820), Systime Industriel (1821), and Le Nouirean Cbristianisme (1825). 

® Gide and Rist: A History of Economic Doctrines, p. 202. 

* In his first work, however, in 1803, Saint-Simon had proposed the very opposite, 
namely, to re-establish order in society by means of a union between the intellectuals and 
the territorial proprietors, the model being the Middle Ages, the purpose, to suppress the 
authority of the masses. The industrialists are not mentioned. 

® Saint-Simon’s opposition to military government, of course, came after Napoleon's defeat. 
While Napoleon lived, his system of government in Italy was declared to be the best the 
world had ever seen. “So long as Napoleon’s fortunes were in the ascendant, no sycophant 
was ever more obsequious.” (A. J. Booth: Saint-Simon and Saint-Simonism, p. 39.) 
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Chamber was to examine the laws. The Third Chamber was to be com¬ 
posed of the “captains of industry,” a term which Saint-Simon was the first 
to coin. This body alone was to execute the laws. Thus, the industrialist 
was to have the power of administration entirely in his hands. 

Labor was the highest duty of a citizen and only the worker could 
govern society. Saint-Simon, however, included the industrialist as part of 
labor and drew no distinction between him and his employed worker. 
Indeed, at this time in France, to draw such a distinction would have 
seemed strange, since the entrepreneurs took an active part in organizing 
the labor process. To accomplish the rule of labor, Saint-Simon planned 
a widespread general education, the abolition of poverty, and the pre¬ 
eminence of learning and industry. In his last work, Saint-Simon raised his 
utopia to the level of a religion, exhorting all to love one another; to raise 
the moral and physical condition of man by industry and education; to 
let the captains of the three leading departments of knowledge, of art, and 
of industry conduct and constitute the government; to give to every man 
according to his needs and exact from every man according to his capacity; 
to supply work with the head or hand for everyone.^ 

The opinions of Saint-Simon, so violently a reaction against the 
anarchical Liberalism of the French Revolution, easily are revealed as 
merely a rationalization of the system of French affairs which Napoleon 
attempted to develop. We have here, as under Napoleon, great praise for 
industry, a theory of government of talents, an idealization of work with¬ 
out talk, a theory of the necessity of religion and of the ubiquity of the 
government, a denunciation of the old regime and a criticism of laissez 
fairc Liberalism, with control in the hands of the dictator, the agent of 
industry. Some of these plans of Saint-Simon are even today being taken 
over by fascist groups in Europe. 

If Saint-Simon became a respectable figure in the eyes of the workers, 
it was not so much because of his theories, but rather owing to the work 
of his disciples, the Saint-Simonians, who, made up of petty-bourgeois 
elements, heavily stressed their critique of anarchical industrial society and 
thus played into the hands of working-class and middle-class elements who 
were moving in a progressive and radical direction. As we have seen, Saint- 
Simon had great influence over Auguste Comte, founder of sociology, and 
the Saint-Simonians were able to influence some of the intellectuals on 
the continent and in England, especially John Stuart Mill and Carlyle. 

Later to achieve recognition was the work of Charles Fourier. One 
may say that Fourier and Saint-Simon together constitute one whole, each 
being regarded as the complement of the other. “Saint-Simonism repre- 

1 Sec, D. B. Cofer: Saint-Simonism in the Radicalism of Thomas Carlyle. 
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sented the principle of authority, of centralization; while Fourier made 
all possible provision for local and individual freedom. With Saint- 
.Simnnism the State is the starting point, the normal and dominant power; 
in Fourier the like position is held by a local body corresponding to the 
commune, which he called the phalange.” ^ 

Fourier’s starting point in his criticism of the present order of things 
was not the injustice of the distribution of social wealth, or the suffering 
of the poor, but rather the anarchic wastefulness of modern production 
and the repellent condition of labor. Fourier does not address himself to 
the sentiments of man, but to their material interests. “His batde-cry is 
not ‘justice,’ but ‘order,’ and the general prosperity and happiness of man¬ 
kind is but an incident of the universal harmony of his system, not its 
primal aim.” ® As Brisbane, one of his disciples, put it: The universe was 
governed by fixed and mathematical laws the discovery of which would 
usher in the law of harmony on earth with the result that man would rule 
nature, rule himself and become attuned to the cosmos.® The genius of 
Fourier penetrated into these secrets and gave them to the world, not as a 
fantasy of wish-fulfillment, but as a mere statement of the scientific law 
of universal harmony. 

Under Fourier’s true order of society there would be established 
universal wealth and prosperity, universal knowledge and intelligence, 
attractive industry, permanent peace and social concord, unity of all inter¬ 
ests, universal co-operation and association, practical liberty in all relations, 
social equality of the race, universal health and vigor, passional harmony 
and social unity.* Fourier stressed above all two important principles: first, 
industrial activity could be made really attractive; secondly, the solidarity 
of the human race. Fourier, like most Frenchmen, wanted social science 
to be a social science. 

Fourier obtained his principles of harmony from a grand study sup¬ 
posedly embodying the entire universe. His theory included four move¬ 
ments, social, animal, organic, and material, and in all of these different 
worlds one law prevailed, the law of attraction, which is the idea of God.® 
“God, in requiring of any of his creatures the performance of a work or 
function, employs no other lever or agent than Attraction; he never resorts 
to coercion, constraint or violence in any form; he governs the Universe 
by this power alone; he impels all beings to fulfil their Destiny from the 

' T. Kirkup: A History of Socialism (5th ed., 1913), p. 31. 

^ M Hillquit. Histoty of Socialism in the United States, pp, y2-‘jz. (Fifth edition.) 

‘‘See, A. Brisbane Gcncial Introduction to Soaal Saence, pp. 13, 14 and following. (New 
York, 1876, edition.) 

*The same, p. 43. 

° In this respect Fourier seems to be forerunner of the works of Tarde with his laws of 
imitation. 
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pleasure, the charm, the delight, he connects with it, and not from fear of 
pain or punishment.” ^ 

Far more than Saint-Simon, Fourier attempted to work out the laws of 
evolution, and insisted that even under the Harmonic Order there would 
still be differences of opinion, contrasts of character and personal antipa¬ 
thies, the abolition of which would destroy the very spice of life. These 
individual clashes, far from leading to discord, would stimulate a compe¬ 
tition for the mutual good. Howeverr here again, thanks to the utopian 
colonies of his disciples and to his own penchant for meticulously closed 
systems, what remains of Fourierism is not a theory of evolution but some 
schematic blue-print in which Fourier predicts that in due time wild 
animals vvill associate with man as soon as man overcomes his vices, that 
the light from the Aurora Borealis will be transformed into dew that will 
make the North Pole have the climate of sunny Italy and the oceans taste 
like lemonade.® 

According to Fourier, the trouble with industry was that it was neither 
attractive nor effective. It was his task to lay down a theory of how to make 
industry attractive and to secure a regime of harmony. To accomplish 
this, industry must be organized on the basis of a study of human passions. 
AU must be productive laborers, organized in Commune co-operatives 
where the individual can develop freely. The Communes are to have local 
autonomy. The State is to be reduced to nothing. 

By no means was Fourier a communist. He was vehemently opposed 
to the schemes of Robert Owen. In his organized Commune known as 
the Phalanx, no community of property existed; private capital was re¬ 
tained, as well as the right of inheritance. All those within the Phalanx 
were to labor and, of the proceeds of their labor, five-twelfths were to go 
to the laborer, four-twelfths to capital, and three-twelfths to the talented 
ones (management), of whom, no doubt, Fourier was to be the leader. 
Thus, capital was to be made a permanent institution, but in such a guise 
as to make Fourier’s new industrialism a weapon against red revolution. 
While the Saint-Simonians believed in nationalization of property, the 
Fourierists were associationists, more individualistic in character, and 
insisting that the individual should not be merged in the mass but must 
be safeguarded by means of small autonomous groups. Federation would 
be entirely voluntary; all unity would be prompted from within rather 
than imposed from without. 

From one angle, Fourier was thus connected with Proudhon. From 

1 Brisbane: work cited, p. 71. 

*For his chart of evolution, see C. Fourier: Theory of the Four Movements, p. 36. 

^ Fourier was acute enough to predict that canals would be built both at Suez and 
Panama, although it was the disciples of Saint-Simon who built one and began the other! 
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another angle, Fourier became a starting point for the theories of those 
who later were to espouse guild socialism. While Saint-Simon thought in 
terms of national economy, Fourier thought in terms of a garden city 
where, with his Phalanstery carefully ordered and regulated,' the distinction 
between industry and agriculture was to be wiped out and within the city 
there was to be an intimate correlation of both. Fourier, therefore, is a 
reaction against the heaped up monuments of stone that make up a 
modern city; as he feared revolutior^ so did he fear Paris, and desired to 
transform its narrow streets into large boulevards surrounded by fields 
where the healthy organism could flourish. 

The features of Fourier’s utopia appealed mightily to reformers in 
America, and while the system of Saint-Simon found no echo in the United 
States, that of Fourier was seized upon in an emphatic and practical 
manner. After all, the Americans were nothing if not practical. America 
had always been the land of utopia; here was an opportunity to carry 
out what was an eminently respectable doctrine, not at all revolutionary, 
but rather a backfire for revolution, although the Americans had no such 
fear of revolution as Fourier. Fourierism appealed to them because it was 
an attempt to organize on a small scale an ideal system of society, retaining 
capitalism, retaining individualism, reducing the State to nil, escaping the 
conflicts of society which the intellectuals of America could see so clearly 
were at hand. 

From early times, colonists had come to America to build utopia. In 
the eighteenth century these utopias were entirely of an agrarian and 
religious nature, made up of foreign-born elements. “It is safe to say that 
considerably over one hundred, possibly two hundred, communistic villages 
have been founded in the United States, although comparatively few yet 
live. There are perhaps from seventy to eighty communities at present 
in the United States, with a membership of from six to seven thousand, 
and property the value of which may be roughly estimated at twenty-five 
or thirty million dollars.’’" It has been estimated that the number of per¬ 
sons who at one time or another participated in utopian experiments in 
the United States in the nineteenth century has run into the hundreds of 
thousands.® 

In the early nineteenth century, those addicted to utopian plans of such 
a nature were mostly Germans and later, French. In the 1820’s, utopianism 
t^k the form of adherence to the views of Robert Owen, who came to 
this country to establish his utopian colonies and had great influence here, 

^ The plan and rules of Fourier’s Phalanges are given in P. Godwin; A Popular View 
of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier, p. 51 and following. 

^ R. T. Ely: The Labor Movement in America, p. 20. (1905 edition.) » 

®M. Hillquit; History of Socialism in the United States, p. 25. 
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being invited several times to speak privately before the members of the 
Congress of the United States, the President, and other important officials. 
Upon the failure of Owenism, the utopian reformers, 1840-1850, eagerly 
went towards Fourierism, yielding, from 1848 on, to the utopian plans of 
Cabet. 

The Fourierisls were able to win a number of talented admirers.^ In 
1814, Brisbane published the work of Fourier under the title of Social 
Destiny of Man, and two years later, in New York, Brisbane inaugurated 
a regular column for the propagation of Fourier’s ideas. The magazine, 
The Phalanx or Journal of Social Science, was issued; it was rechristened 
The Harbinger in 1845, when it was transferred to the Brook Farm Colony. 
It passed from existence in 1849 along with Brook Farm.® Thus, the 
Fourierist schemes were closely tied up with the transcendentalism of the 
Concord School of Liberal thinkers, who, in theory and in practice, 
attempted to run away from reality. 

The third utopian of importance in the early nineteenth century was 
Robert Owen, whose chief theoretical contribution was the plan for the 
formation of producers' co-operatives taking in all the industries of a 
locality organized in a thoroughly centralized communist manner. The 
vital principle of the new industrialism must be co-operation; competition 
was to be no more. 

“In this above all else Owen’s significance lies. It is the idea that unifies 
all his varied activities. Whether he is pleading for a Factory Act to 
protect the helpless servants of the new machines, or for a universal system 
of liberating education, or for trade unions, or for his own scheme of 
co-operative communities, the dominant idea in his mind is the need for 
the social control of the new productive power.” ® 

Unlike Fourier and Saint-Simon, Robert Owen did not represent a 
reaction from the violence of the French Revolution as such. His opinion 
was that politics wasn’t of any great importance, since it was but a result 
of economic relations. The thing to do was to change the economic rela¬ 
tions and the social environment. A typical Englishman, Owen believed 
that man owed his character entirely to social environment and that, if 
this could be changed, man could be entirely transformed.^ 

The fundamental principles that Owen espoused could be reduced to 
five: (i) that man was a product of environment; (2) that feelings and 

’ Brisbane, Greeley, Parke, Godwin, George Ripley, C. A. Dana, William Henry Chan- 
ning, Hawthorne, Emerson, Theodore Parker, lliorcau, Henry James, James Russell Lowell, 
Margaret Fuller, I,^ui$e Alcott, and others were Fourierists. 

^N, J. Ware: The Industrial Worker, 1840-1860, p. 165. 

® G. D. H. Cole: The Life of Robert Owen, p. 5 (1930 edition.) 

^ See R. Owen: A New View of Society and Other Writings. (£veryman*s cd.) 
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convictions were independent of our will; (3) that feelings produced the 
motive to action (will); (4) that no two humans were ever similar exactly; 
(5) that every normal individual can he raised or lowered by social influ¬ 
ence.^ In line with these principles, Owen took an aggressively anti¬ 
religionist position. 

Robert Owen spent his life attempting to carry out his ideas. A wealthy 
manufacturer, he was able to form a model village, to pose as a moral 
reformer, philosopher and uplifter of society. He paid great attention to 
infant schools and to the education of the workmen at a time when such 
education was woefully lacking. His idea was, “Happiness cannot be isolated 
among a few human beings.”* He reduced the hours of labor and intro¬ 
duced his own factory legislation to improve working conditions. 

All the while, Owen was proving that these reforms only brought more 
profit to him, that philanthropy paid handsomely. And, indeed, “Although 
the wages given to the workmen were lower than were paid elsewhere, 
it caused no discontent among the people, and New Lanark escaped the 
disturbances and protracted strikes so general among cotton-spinners in 
England and Glasgow.”® This success led Owen to appeal to the rich to 
emulate him. 

Robert Owen, however, knew exactly from whence his large wealth 
came. He stated emphatically: “It is a common mistake arising from the 
confusion of ideas inseparable from the present erroneous system of society, 
to believe that the rich provide for the poor and working classes; while in 
fact the poor and working classes create all the wealth which the rich 
possess. . . . The rich . . . actually prevent them from creating a supply 
of wealth that would be sufficient to preclude all from becoming 
poor. . . 

Owen was no disciple of Malthus. The poor need not always be with 
us; labor could always produce a surplus. Owen never tired of showing 
the contrast between rich and poor and of arguing for a system where all 
would get the produce of their labor and form communities to this end. 
The workers produced forty times as much as before and yet they were 
in terrible circumstances.® In his report on the causes of poverty, made in 
1817, Owen pointed to the effects of the introduction of machinery in this 
regard and urged that employment be found for those thrown out of work 
by the introduction of a system whereby each city would provide a farm 
and factory for employment of the poor. In his report he actually went 

^ Sec, C. Southwell: Socialiim Made Easy or a Plain Exposition of Mr. Oa/en’s Views; 
also, R. Owen: Public Discussion between Robert Owen and the Rev. J. H. Roebuck. 

® R. Owen: Letters on Education, p. 14. 

® A. J. Booth: Robert Owen, p. 41. 

*The same, p. 94. * 

See, R. Owen: Wealth and Misery. 
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to the extent of working out the minute details of his projected scheme 
of Parallelograms. In a later work he expanded his ideas. Society was to 
be divided into four classes: (i) paupers, to be taken care of as above; 
(2) workmen; (3) small proprietors; (4) idlers with big capital. The last 
group was to hire workmen under conditions whereby the workers would 
control. Each workman was to work in comfort for seven years, then to 
be given one hundred pounds and placed in class three—or he could work 
five years more and be given two huCidred pounds. 

With Owen the problem was not production but proper distribution of 
wealth. Sturdy advocate of co-operation, completely refusing to recognize 
the worth of the State, and contemptuous of politics, Robert Owen ter¬ 
minated his activities in England only to re-engage in them on a grander 
scale in America, where his utopia could be put into full effect. He invested 
much money in his venture at New Harmony, Indiana, but by 1830 his 
village of co-operation, with its labor notes, was forced to close down.' 

However, the idea of co-operation did not disappear, and, after the 
Reform Bill of 1832, which failed to enfranchise them, groups of workers 
in England became active in organizing co-operative societies. The trade 
unions themselves conceived of their function as instruments of collective 
bargaining to be merely secondary to their ideas for a co-operative system. 
In 1834, indeed, Robert Owen headed a grand trade union movement, only 
to see it collapse that very year. Robert Owen could not endure long as a 
trade union leader. “He had been too much used, as an employer, to play¬ 
ing the benevolent autocrat. . . . The cause was, in his eyes, essentially 
a crusade for the moral regeneration of society as a whole, and not a war 
of class against class. The struggle to achieve a wage advance here, or to 
resist a wage reduction there, did not interest him; for to his mind trade- 
unionism and co-operation were of account only as means to the estab¬ 
lishment of the ‘New Moral World.’ ” * 

3 

Besides Robert Owen, who was above all a practical philanthropist and 
a dreamer who had pictured that he could universalize under the capitalist 
system the social conditions which he had been able to construct in his 
village of New Lanark, there arose in Britain a school of socialists stem¬ 
ming from Ricardo. They included such people as William Thompson, 

^ No Negro could become a member of the New Harmony colony. 

At first the constitution of the New Harmony was put on an exceedingly anti-democratic 
basis: ". . . the government was to be in a committee of twelve, of whom eight should be 
persons who had advanced one hundred pounds or upwards." (W. L. Sargent: R. Owen and 
His Social PHUosophy, p. 235.) 

‘ G. D. H. Cole, work cited, p. 9. 
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John Gray, Thomas Hodgskin, and John Francis Bray. Some of these 
writers connected themselves with the school of Welfare-Liberalism 
typified by John Stuart Mill. 

The fundamental principle of Ricardo’s work was that the exchangeable 
value of commodities, or their relative worth as compared with each other, 
depends exclusively on the quantities of labor necessary to produce them 
and bring them to market. Adam Smith had done this before but had 
assumed that after rent had been established and capital accumulated, values 
fluctuated according to variations of rent and wages. Ricardo showed this 
to be wrong both in regard to rent and in regard to wages. To Ricardo 
it was not true that if wages rose prices had to rise, as Adam Smith 
believed, and “There can be no rise in the value of labour without a fall 
of profits.” ^ Naturally, such views could be taken up by workingmen. 

William Thompson,* an economist, was interested not in production, 
but in the distribution of wealth to insure the greatest happiness to the 
greatest number. Like Bcntham, he began to study the laws of happiness 
and came to the conclusion that, as all men are susceptible to equal amounts 
of happiness, only full equality would lead to justice. Since all men are 
naturally nearly equal and all wealth is the product of labor, great wealth 
must come from robbery. The rich were, therefore, robbers. 

To Thompson, three different systems of industrial organization were 
possible: (i) the present method of theft and frauds, where wealth is for 
the few and is taken from the many; (2) the system of “security” where 
each is to have the whole produce of labor; and (3) a system of “equality” 
which may be considered as flowing from the principle of utility. Thomp¬ 
son himself favored the third, trying to follow two masters, both Bentham 
and Robert Owen, although he agreed with Owen’s co-operatives. 

Thompson took his stand against the Malthusian restriction of popula¬ 
tion. He exposed the Corn Repeal laws agitation as purely capitalistic, and 
took the side of labor. Capital was unproductive; only labor created 
value. The worker was correct in joining unions, but the weapon of the 
partial strike was extremely limited and could get the worker nowhere. 

John Gray * agreed with Thompson that the foundation of all property 
is labor. Gray’s method was to study the distribution of wealth in a given 
society, estimating the total wealth and discovering what portion each 

1 D. Ricardo: Wor/^s, p. 23 (J. R. McCulloch 1876 edition). 

* Wrote: An Inquiry into the Principles of the Distribution of Wealth (1824); Appeal of 
One Half the Human Race; Women (1825); Labour Rewarded (1827); Practical Directions 
for the Speedv and Economical Establishment of Communities (1830). He died 1833. 

“Wrote: A Lecture on Human Happiness (1825); A Word of Advice to the Orbistonians 
(1826); The Sociid System (1831); An Efficient Remedy for the Distress of Nttions (1842); 
The Currency Question (1847); Lectures on the Nature and the Use of Money (1848). 
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class got. To do this, Gray had to analyze class relations to find out which 
were productive and what proportion of the wealth each section received. 

Gray thought only those who worked by manual labor and produced 
material wealth were productive, though some producers were useless— 
those producing luxury articles—^while some non-producers were engaged 
in useful services. “The productive class, Gray concluded, received only a 
trifle more than one-fifth of their produce, while the remaining four-fifths 
were absorbed by landlords and capittdists.” ^ 

Gray denounced the occupations of one-third of the population as use¬ 
less, The very name soldier was a disgrace to human nature.® Rent was 
robbery; lawyers were useless; doctors would pass away under a new social 
order. 

Gray’s great contribution was to show that production is restricted and 
confined by competition and exchange. Abolish competition and exchange 
and there would be no limit to production. He denied the right of an 
individual to own land, since all have an equal right to develop; thus he 
stood for land nationalization as well as for a system of small farms. This 
economist believed in co-operatives, but in exchange and not in production. 
He wanted a national bank with paper notes based on goods. 

Gray sums up his argument as follows: “We have endeavoured to show 
by whom wealth is created, and by whom it is consumed. We have en¬ 
deavoured to show that it is from human labor that every description of 
wealth proceeds; that the productive classes DO NOW support, not only 
themselves, but every unproductive member of society; that they only 
are productive members of society who apply their own hands either to the 
cultivation of the earth itself, or to the preparing or appropriating the 
produce of the earth to the uses of life; . . . 

“We have endeavoured to show that the real income of the country, 
which consists in the quantity of wealth annually created by the labour of 
the people, is taken from its producers, chiefly, by the rent of land, by 
the rent of houses, by the interest of money, and by the profit obtained 
by persons who buy their labour from them at one price, and sell it at 
another; that these immense taxes of rent, interest and profits on labour, 
must even continue while the system of individual competition stands; 
that in the new communities all would be productive members of society; 
excepting only the persons absolutely required in occupations, who would 
also devote their time and talents to the general good. . . .” ® 

Gray’s conclusions should have led him ultimately to communism, but 
neither Gray nor Thompson went that far. Both wanted the laborer to 

' E. Lowenthal; The ’Ricardian Socialist t, p. 51. 

* Howeveiv the navy was all righti 

*John Cray; A Lecture on human Happiness, pp. 69-70. 
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receive the full product of his labor, but both insisted that the laborer 
could do as he pleased with this product and could start his own enterprise 
by himself. This could lead only to individualism again. In this way, the 
co mm u n istic theories of Thompson and Gray were stultified by the limita¬ 
tions of their times. 

Starting from an entirely different premise, Thomas Hodgskin argued 
that labor was the source of all wealth, that all exchangeable value is pro¬ 
duced by labor.’ Landlords and capitalists produce nothing. Capital is not 
stored-up labor as others believe; even wages are the produce of labor 
which is entitled to everything it produces. Instead of arriving at com¬ 
munism, however, Hodgskin embraced the theory of laissez faire which to 
him represented a theory of the laws of the harmony of nature.® Thus 
Hodgskin was very close to the utilitarian and philosophic Radical school. 
He denounced Ricardo as being wholly interested in profits, but at the 
same time he also condemned the theory that capital and labor have con¬ 
trary interests, believing that both capital and wages could be increased 
simultaneously. He wanted the master manufacturers to be paid as laborers 
for the value of their services in the factory, although he was opposed, on 
the basis of natural rights, to the capitalists receiving an income from their 
property holdings. 

Hodgskin was jealous of governmental powers which checked the indi¬ 
vidual and thus became opposed to the national system of education by 
government, favoring the creation of private mechanics institutes instead. 
Likewise, he was opposed to parliamentary regulation of factory laws, 
to the taxation of alcohol, and to any interference in the relations of 
capital and labor. Thus to Hodgskin, socialism was a reaction from and 
not a correction of the errors of capitalism, and, like some of the Anarchists 
of the day, his real thesis was to perpetuate true competition by depriving 
property holders of their privileges. 

If we say that Hodgskin belongs to the economic school of Ricardian 
socialists of the day, it is simply because of his declaration that labor is the 
source of all value, and his conclusion that capitalists should receive no 
income from their holdings. In effect, Hodgskin was far closer to the 
socialistic Anarchism of Proudhon than to the views of Karl Marx. 

To John Francis Bray, the root of all social wrong was the institution 
of property as it then existed.® Political equality unaccompanied by 

^ The pertinent works of T. Hodgskin are: Labour Defended Against the Claims of Capi¬ 
tal (1825); Popular Political Economy (1827); Thf Natural and Artificial Eights of Property 
Contrasted (1832). 

‘ Hodgskin, like Herbert Spencer, was on the staff of the London Economists 

®J. Bray: Labour's Wrongs and Labour's Remedy, p. 17 (1931 ed.). 
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economic equality was impossible, as would soon be demonstrated in the 
evolution of America, as well as already having been amply proven in 
Europe. 

Like Owen and Thompson, Bray declared that man is a creature of 
drciunstances which he cannot change and which he is forced to obey. 
Ail men are equal and have the duties of equal labor and the rights of 
equal wealth and social ownership of land. Since men are more or less 
equal in labor, wages should be more %r less equal. 

Bray realized vaguely that the workers were exploited, although he 
could not state the fact clearly, implying rather that the worker is cheated 
in the process of exchange. He did exclaim, however, that the worker 
gives the employer six days labor for an equivalent worth four days labor, 
and that all gain is extracted from the productive classes. The gain of the 
capitalist is the loss of the workman.^ 

Bray characterized the present system as follows: “Under the present 
social system, the whole of the working class is dependent upon the capi¬ 
talist or employer for the means of labour; and where one class by its 
position in society, is thus dependent upon another class for the MEANS 
of LABOUR, it is dependent likewise for the MEANS OF LIFE. . . .” ® 
He recommended that all should labor, all exchanges should be equal. 

The only possible remedy was the abolition of the private ownership 
of wealth and of the right of inheritance. The productive class should 
take over the State and issue paper money in terms of labor to buy out 
the capitalist. Since money and banking were the great weapons of the 
capitalists, these were to be replaced by labor notes. 

“Society was to undertake the physical, intellectual, and moral education 
of all children, leaving to parents as individuals only the ‘caressing of 
parental love.’ ” ® Women were to be freed from economic dependence and 
political inferiority; thus, like William Thompson and John Stuart Mill, 
who had also evoked great interest in the woman question, Bray became 
a champion for the development of womanhood. He also stood for a com¬ 
plete system of social insurance and protection of labor. 

All of these Ricardian socialists with their theories of value as labor 
were limited by the defects of Utopians generally. First, as a rule they were 
unable to take an historical perspective. Second, they were rationalists, 
believing in the power of peaceful persuasion to move the world. Third, 
they had no connection with the labor movement, but were intellectual 
elements of the bourgeoisie, keen enough to begin to infer what was wrong 

r Sec, J. Bray, the same, p, 56 and following. 

*The san\e, p. 52. 

®E. Lowenthal; The Ricardian Socialists, p. 898. 
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with the world and to draw radical conclusions from orthodox, classical, 
economic theory. 

None the less, they foreshadowed the works of Marx and Engels and 
reflected the claims and pretensions of the labor movement then clam¬ 
orously arising in Chartist agitations and in the revolutions of Europe. 

At this time, other groups also appeared to criticize the industrial 
system and to espouse the cause of the under-dog. A Christian Socialist 
movement arose in England. Later^on, in Europe, there would appear a 
Catholic Socialism, a State Socialism, and a Guild Socialism. These move¬ 
ments, however, presented themselves, generally after the rise of Marxism, 
in order to fight and destroy revolution. Thus, these other socialist move¬ 
ments were not the forerunners of Marxism, but were rather its enemies. 
Their theories could very well be adopted by reactionary collectivists as 
seen today in the fascist camp. We shall treat this type of socialism under 
fascism. 

4 

The conditions which were arising prior to 1848 were such as to make 
inevitable expressions leading to the conclusions later embodied by Marx. 
It would be well to pause to describe briefly the conditions of the time as 
they affected the working class, conditions normally bad, made infinitely 
worse by the periodic cyclical crises of overproduction and unemployment 
which were then setting in and which found the worker completely 
unprotected. 

In Paris, for example, it was estimated in 1836 that 100 out of every 
1,232 people were below the poverty line and that 9 out of every 24 deaths 
took place in the hospices, that is, in the alms houses. During the crisis 
of 1847, one-third of the population was in receipt of charity, with 450,000 
food tickets issued,^ while in July 1848, two-thirds of the workers were 
unemployed in Tourcoing, three-fourths in Calais, two-thirds in St. 
Etienne, etc. 

In England the situation was dramatized by the flow of emigration. 
In 1838, emigration was about 33,000; in 1842, it rose to 128,000. For the 
eight years 1846 to 1854, emigration totaled over 2,500,000.® With the Irish 
famine, the population of Ireland became rapidly depleted, almost a 
million people perishing. 

The figures of the criminal rates also are illustrative of the situation. 
Whereas the population of Great Britain increased but 79 per cent between 
1805 and 1841, crime committals increased 482 per cent, reaching a total of 
174.6 to every hundred thousand. 

1 R. W. Postgate: Revolution from ijSg to igo6, p. 165. ^ 

* See, P. W. Slosson: The Decline of the Chartist Movement, especially p. 178. 
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The situation in the United States can be seen from the reports in the 
New Yor\ Daily Tribune. . . the average earnings of those who live by 
simple labor in our city—embracing at least two-thirds of our population— 
scarcely, if at all, exceed one dollar per week for each person subsisting 
thereon.” ^ The typical wage of a needle worker is given as follows: “Work 
which had brought 97J4 cents in 1844 was paid only 37^ cents in 1845. 
The average earnings of these women were $1.50 to $2 a week, though 
many of them could not earn more th^ $1.” - 

As for working conditions, we cite the following: “The length of a 
day’s labor varied from twelve to fifteen hours. . . . The regulations at 
Patterson, New Jersey, required women and children to be at work at half 
past four in the morning. . . . Operatives were taxed by the companies for 
the support of religion; . . . Windows were nailed down and the operatives 
deprived of fresh air. . . . Women and children were urged on by the use 
of a cowhide, and an instance is given of a little girl, eleven years of age, 
whose leg was broken with a ‘billet of wood.’ Still more harrowing is the 
description of the merciless whipping of a deaf-and-dumb boy by an 
overseer. ... He received . . . one hundred blows. At Mendon, Mass., a 
boy of twelve drowned himself in a pond to escape factory labor.” ® 

In 1849, social conditions were investigated by the City of Boston. Dr. 
Clark officially reports: “One cellar was reported by the police to be occu¬ 
pied nighdy as a sleeping-apartment for thirty-nine persons. In another, 
the tide had risen so high that it was necessary to approach the bedside of 
a patient by means of a plank which was laid from one stool to another; 
while the dead body of an infant was actually sailing about the room in 
its coffin.” ■* An investigation held at practically the same time in New York 
City declares the fact that by no means were such conditions peculiar to 
Boston but were common to practically every large city in the country. 

Under such circumstances, it was no wonder that, especially within the 
ranks of labor, opinions adumbrating those of Marx appeared everywhere. 
Among the Chartists, for example, Ernest Jones declared: “Money-capital 
did not create labor, but labor created money-capital; machinery did not 
create work, but work created machinery. It therefore follows that labour 
is, by its own nature the sovereign power, and that it owes no allegiance, 
gratitude or subjection to capital.” ® 

Another leader, J. Brontierre O’Brien, did much to popularize the phrase 
“wage slavery.” He translated the work of Buonarotti on the Baboeuf 

iJVfw York Daily Tribune. July 9, 1845. quoted in N. J. Ware: The Industrial Worker 
1840-1860, p. 7. 

®Thc same, p. 13. 

®R. T. Ely: The Labor Movement in America, p. 49 (1905 edition). 

♦N. J. Ware: work cited, quoted from "City of Boston Document No. 66." 

® E. Jones: Notes to the People, p. 74, quoted in P. W. Slosson, work cited. 
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movement in the French Revolution, and thus helped to bring the atten¬ 
tion of the English workman to the early French Communist movement. 
Even in America “the term ‘wage-slave’ had a much better standing in 
the forties than it has to-day.” ^ 

Among the Chartists, G. J. Harnay could declare, “As regards the work¬ 
ingman exterminating other classes, the answer is easy. Other classes have 
no right to exist. To prepare the way for the absolute supremacy of the 
working classes . . . preparatory to«the abolition of the system of classes, 
is the mission of the Red Republican.” ® 

One writer could actually call for an industrial republic similar to 
Soviets. “Have the shoemakers a representative in the House of Commons ? 
There are 133,000 shoemakers in the country, and these, with their wives 
and families, make upwards of half a million of human beings in this 
country, all living by shoemaking. Yet not one representative have 
they_” s 

Thus we may conclude that the writings of the scientific socialists were 
fully the product of their times, the result of sharp economic contradictions 
and crises, of violent political revolutions. Had Marx and Engels not lived, 
there is no doubt that other writers would have elaborated the same points 
of view. 

After the Revolution of 1830, repressive measures were increased by 
the reactionary forces in control of Central Europe. In Germany, the pro¬ 
tests of intellectual radicals against the old order led to large-scale banish¬ 
ments from the country. These exiles, in 1834, were able to organize in 
Paris the League of the Banished. Soon a Right and Left Wing developed 
within the group, the Left Wing splitting in 1836 to form the League of 
the Just. This latter organization did away with the dictatorial tendencies 
of the former and established an administrative committee democratically 
elected to head its work. It read revolutionary and socialistic works and 
was extremely interested in the utopian writing of Cabet who was the 
leader in appealing directly to the working class for the establishment of 
his utopias. The League of the Just did not content itself with abstract 
propaganda, but began secretly, in Germany and elsewhere, to organize 
branches of the society which functioned under the guise of educational 
and singing societies and which began the task of building labor unions. 

The League of the Just contained within it many communists, the lead¬ 
ing figure being Wilhelm Weitling. Several of the League were imprisoned 
for taking part in the communist attempt of Blanqui in France in 1839. 

^ N. J. Ware: The same, p. xv, footnote. 

2 Quoted in P. W. Slosson, work cited, p. J97. 

®J. E. Smith: On the Prospects of Society, p. 98, quoted in R. W. Postgate, work cited. 
Document 46. 
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It was this group that later was forced to emigrate to England, and which 
founded a German Workers Educational Union, which became the Com¬ 
munist Labor Educational Union. These bodies, together with the League 
of the Just, formed, in 1847, the Communist League headed by Marx and' 
Engels. 

At this point we do not wish to analyze the activity of the Communist 
League, which we leave for another chapter. SuflSce it to say that the 
League played an important role in t]^e political turmoils and revolutions 
of 1848. Through the Communist League, Marx and Engels were induced 
to write their remarkable Communist Manifesto which, translated into 
every European language, became a sort of bible of the working class. Thus 
the Communist League prepared the way for the international action of 
the workers which was first realized on a large scale in the First Inter¬ 
national formed in 1864. 

The Communist League was a strictly communist organization with a 
definite philosophy, communist procedure, trained cadres. The First Inter¬ 
national was an entirely different body. 



XIX. THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 


.1 

T he decade and a half terminating in 1864 in the end of slavery 
in the United States had been marked by a great democratic 
movement on both sides of the world. It amply demonstrated 
that the petty bourgeoisie, with their ideas of harmony, co-operation, 
guarantees of security, peaceful democracy, etc., no longer could maintain 
the lead in progressive movements. Bitterly they could reflect with the 
Spanish Republican Don Emelio Castelar: “All that we have fought for, 
the Conservatives have brought into being.” The conservative Deak had 
realized Kossuth’s ideal of Hungarian autonomy; a Russian Emperor, the 
republican ideal of liberation of the serfs, a conservative Cavour, Mazzini’s 
ideal of Italian unity; the Imperialist Bismarck, the ideal of German 
unity formulated by the republicans at Frankfort, and Thiers, the final 
establishment of the French Republic. The actual demands of the middle 
classes had been satisfied peacefully by the ruling groups; the only revo¬ 
lutionary force remaining was the workers’ International. 

It is natural that, with democratic movements fresh at hand, the new 
organized labor movement appearing should be penetrated through and 
through with the petty bourgeois democratic spirit. The problem became 
how to extend the democratic revolution so as to secure social reforms for 
the workers and to drive the revolution forward towards socialism. 

In the light of this situation it was impossible for the Marxist to take 
the view which the proletariat revolutionists had expressed earlier and 
which was exemplified by the statement of Ernest Jones, “The Trades’ 
Union has been the greatest upholder (unintentionally) of the present 
system. It has made working men uphold it and defend it by teaching 
them to believe that their wages could be kept up without a political 
change. It has been one of the most anti-democratic institutions of the 
modern time.” ^ In the forties and fifties of the nineteenth century, the 
working man, just awakening to the basic functioning of the capitalist 
system, dreamed he could initiate the full program of liberation; but while 
he was intellectually able to comprehend the capitalist system and to foresee 

its ultimate conclusions, he had no strength to change his material environ- 

* 

^ Cited in F. W. Slosson; Work cited, p. 195. 
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ment, and thus the most revolutionary intellectual statements went hand 
in hand with the most opportunist practice. 

During the sixties, however, the labor movement was growing up. No 
longer could it be the function of the revolutionists to scold at the limita¬ 
tions of trade unionism. It was absolutely necessary actively to take part in 
the labor movement and to move it forward in a revolutionary direction. 
This was, indeed, part of the general necessity of working within demo¬ 
cratic formations to revolutionize thenr, and went hand in hand with the 
theory of permanent revolution. For that reason, the very same Marx who 
was responsible for the Communist Manifesto, with its strong declaration 
for the abolition of private property, could put forth an entirely different 
inaugural address when, in 1865, he called together an International Work¬ 
ingmen’s Association in London, known as the First International, and 
placed on the agenda the questions of the trade union movement, the role 
of Russian Czarism in Europe, the restoration of Poland, and the question 
of standing armies. 

In this address, Marx elucidated the general law of capitalism to increase 
the relative misery of the working class in relation to the capitalist, and 
declared: “And so in every country it has now become a truth demon¬ 
strated to be so for every unprejudiced person, denied only by those who 
have an interest in misleading others by raising false expectations, that no 
perfecting of machinery, no application of science to industry, no improve¬ 
ment of the means of communication, no new colonies, no emigration, no 
opening out of new markets, no free trade, and not all these things put 
together can do away with the misery of the toiling masses, but rather on 
the contrary that upon the present false basis every new development of 
the productive power of labor must lead to the widening of the gulf 
between the classes and to the heightening of the social antagonisms. Dur¬ 
ing this intoxicating epoch of economic progress, death from starvation 
raises itself almost to the rank of a social institution.” ^ Marx then pro¬ 
ceeded to explain the defeat of the workers in 1848 and pointed out how 
by their persistence, ameliorative legislation was enacted in England. He 
praised the rise of the co-operative movement and stressed the need of 
labor to take up its new task, namely, to capture political power. To do 
this it was necessary to organize the masses and to give them intelligent 
lead. 

And when these designs of the ruling class have been brought to 
nought, the workers must come forward in a united fashion with the simul- 

1 K. Marx: “Inaugural Address," given in pamphlet, Outline of Two Speeches, published 
by Historical Research Bureau, Vancouver, B. C., pp. 12-13; also listed as Address and Pro¬ 
visional Rides,of the International Workingmen's Association (1924, Labour and Socialist 
International). In this latter pamphlet the text is somewhat different. 
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taneous demand that the simple laws of morality and justice, which are 
considered right in the relations of private persons, shall be recognized as 
the supreme law governing the intercourse of nations. The struggle for 
such a foreign policy is embraced in the universal struggle for the emanci¬ 
pation of the working class.” ^ 

We can see clearly that to Karl Marx the International Workingmen’s 
Association was really a loosely united front of various elements. Recognizing 
that, Marx changed his tone from tlie scientific philosophical one of dialec¬ 
tical and historical materialism to the ethical one emphasizing morality 
and justice. This approach was a concession to the naive workers who were 
present at the meeting. Scientific socialism was to be injected carefully as 
the work progressed. 

In the first meeting, there came together representatives of the English, 
French, German, Polish, and Italian groups. The rules that were proposed 
by Italian representatives under the influence of Mazzini were soon 
changed by Marx to be along proletarian lines, but deliberately left very 
vague.® The result was that the character of the International remained 
quite unclear. It really had two sides to it: It was at once a powerful trade 
union body and an international political society. With its defeat on rules, 
the Italian delegation withdrew, leaving the field more clearly dominated 
by the trade union elements which remained and which in the beginning 
of the International formed the chief body. In England, almost all the 
delegates were from trade unions, only two political sections existing; in 
France, however, nearly all were from political sections. Sometimes these 
two categories coalesced, that is, the local union became the section. 

By 1865, propaganda groups existed in Switzerland, Belgium, and 
France; Spain, Italy, and Germany were still relatively untouched. To the 
conference called in that year the chief delegations were from the first 
three countries, plus Great Britain; the last three sent unimportant repre¬ 
sentations. Even so, already the whole character of the body had changed. 
There were now sixty delegates who were not mere refugees but who were 
regularly elected. Forty-six of them came from sections; fourteen from trade 
unions. At this Conference the rule seemed to be established that trade 
unions as such were not regarded as members, but only as affiliated “adher¬ 
ing” organizations. 

The first real congress came in 1866, in Geneva, when the statutes and 
fundamental principles of the program were ratified. From then on the 
membership grew rapidly, jumping from seventy thousand to three hun- 

' The same pamphlet, p. 15. 

“For the Preamble and Provisional Rules, sec G. M. Steklov; Histoiy of the First Inter- 
nafional. Appendix, 
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drcd thousand. It was decided to hold congresses annually. By the time o£ 
the T, ?u<!anne CongTcss, held in 1867, a marked step forward had been 
taken. At this congress, the function of the State, the political tasks of the 
proletariat, the question of war, and the question of the international policy 
of the proletariat were dealt with. 

In France, the bronze workers had carried on a militant strike. To aid 
them, the International collected over five thousand dollars in London 
alone, thus demonstrating dramaticalljs the new international solidarity of 
the working class. Increasingly, English and French unions began to adhere 
to the International. In Switzerland, the strike of the building trades 
workers, adherents of the International, had also established the organiza¬ 
tion firmly on its feet. In the same year the massacre at Charleroi in 
Belgium secured the affiliation of the Belgium workers. Now German 
groups also joined, and the International began to have influence even in 
Austria. It was in this year that the National Labor Union in the United 
States, with its President, Sylvis, also joined the International.^ The 
Lausanne Congress was the last one in which the Proudhonists carried 
the day with their resolutions decrying strikes and pressing Proudhonist 
schemes for co-operatives and people’s banks. 

With the victory in 1868 of Marxist ideology, an immense advance was 
made by the International. Bitter persecutions now took place in Paris. 
The movement became far more revolutionary, and, at the congress held 
in Brussels, the Proudhonist bank idea was shelved and the workers came 
out for nationalization of communications with workers’ control. The Con¬ 
gress approved Marx’s Capital. It rejected a proposal to affiliate itself to the 
bourgeois League of Peace and Freedom. It advocated the general strike in 
case of war. Activity was reported as having been begun in Spain, Italy, 
Holland and Hungary. 

The year 1868 was thus the definite turning point in the International. 
From then on it was not the reformist trade unions, but the revolutionary 
communists and political sections that carried on the brunt of the work. At 
this point the First International became the most important labor power 
of the century. “Under the power and enlightened leadership of Marx 
it united and drilled the workers. It taught them to march together. It 
raised socialism to the status of an international program. Socialism became 
the aim of the whole labour movement instead of the secret doctrine of 
a Blanquist conspiracy. The First International is, more than any other 
single agency, responsible for the foundations of the Trade Union organ¬ 
izations of Spain, Denmark, France, and Austria-Hungary.’’^ 

^ It seems that Wendell Phillips and Charles Sumner, American Abolitionists, had also 
become membors of the International. See, R. W. Postgate: The Workers' International, p. 35. 

® Postgate: Work cited, p. 16. 
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By this time the International Workingmen’s Association had become 
powerful enough to attract to itself a group of trade unionists and political 
revolutionists headed by Bakunin. So long as the movement was on the 
rise, Bakunin could not dominate the situation. By 1869, in England, the 
official trade union Congress had urged all trade unions to join the Inter¬ 
national. The large National Labor Union of the United States sent its 
delegate to the Basel Congress, which reported many sections and union 
affiliations throughout the industriti world. In Italy even Garibaldi broke 
with Mazzini to defend the International, while in the Latin countries 
generally, many trade unions joined as a whole to affiliate as sections to the 
International. Thus, around 1870, the membership was estimated as close 
to four hundred and fifty thousand. 

The peak of the International came with the Paris Commune. Then 
the International developed into a revolutionary communist body in essence. 
During the Franco-Prussian War, the French trade unions had disappeared 
but had been replaced by forty-six mUitant sections of the International. 
At the time of the Commune, a considerable minority were adherents to 
the International, even if not quite Marxists, although the majority of the 
leading Committee were partially Blanquists and partially of the group 
known as Radicals of 1848. None the less, it was the International that 
mobilized all its forces to support the Paris Commune and was considered 
the chief international agency responsible for the workers’ uprising. 

Upon the declaration of war, the International Workingmen’s Associa¬ 
tion had taken its stand against French chauvinism and its German 
adherents, while joining in the general scheme of national defense; had 
emphasized the difference between German national and dynastic Prussian 
interests; and had stood resolutely opposed to any annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine and for immediate peace as soon as a republican government 
should be established in Paris. At the same time, the First International 
had brought the French and German workers together for joint action 
to stop war. 

As soon, however, as French defeat diverted the current of chauvinism 
and as Bismarck began to press home his own imperialist principles, the 
First International threw all its forces behind the French working classes’ 
desire for peace. Before the Paris Commune appeared, the International, 
under Marx, did its best not only to point out that such action would be 
premature and to warn against it, but also to lay down certain basic rules 
which the insurrectionists would have to follow once the fighting began. 
When civil war started, the First International stood by the workers in 
revolt in Paris, regardless of their errors and defects, and issued a call for 
international working class solidarity behind the Commune. 
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The Paris Commune broke the First International to pieces. It became 
apparent that within the framework of one organization there could not 
exist differences as wide apart as those, for example, that separated the 
sWilled trade unionists of England from the pauperized masses of Paris. 
The violence of the Paris Commune, which brought the question of 
co mmunis m direcdy to a head, led the English trade unions to withdraw 
from the International. At the same time, the reaction in France, following 
the defeat of the Commune, destroyedethe workers' forces there. Thus the 
International was left a mere shell. As the movement declined, the Baku- 
ninist influence within the International became more threatening, and the 
struggle between the Marxists and the Anarchists rose to the point of split. 

Regarding the expulsion of Bakunin, Engels could write: “For the rest, 
old Hegel has already said: ‘A party proves itself a victorious party by the 
fact that it splits and can stand the split.’ The movement of the proletariat 
necessarily passes through different stages of development; at every stage 
one section of people lags behind and does not join in the further advance; 
and this alone explains why it is that actually the ‘solidarity of the pro¬ 
letariat’ is everywhere realised in different party groupings which carry on 
life and death feuds with one another, as the Christian sects in the Roman 
Empire did amidst the worst persecutions.”^ 

In 1872, a Hague Congress was called to consider the Anarchists’ 
theories.- Strange to say, the English and Dutch delegations were for Baku¬ 
nin, not because of his anarchism, but because of his theory of trade union 
decentralization which they believed to be the key issue at the Congress. 
Thus, the revolutionary Bakunin received support from the most con¬ 
servative trade union elements. In spite of that, however, Bakunin and 
Guillaume were expelled because of their secret organization and destruc¬ 
tive and disruptive methods. The Hague Conference was really the last 
effective one of the First International. 

In 1873, both sides held separate congresses in Geneva.® The First Inter¬ 
national was then moved to New York and F. A. Sorge made Secretary. 
At the General Council meeting in Philadelphia in 1876, the First Inter¬ 
national was formally dissolved.^ 

The First International was an excellent illustration of the method of 
work of the Marxist at a time when the working class was only beginning 

* Marx anH Engels: Correspondence, Letter of Engels to Bebcl, p. J27. 

2 Hie Marxists aimed at the conquest of political power; the Anarchists at its immediate 
destruction. 

^ “Within a year Engels had to admit that the Anarchist International was much stronger 
than the vestige of the old International.” (G. M. Steklov; History of the First International, 
p. 261.) 

^The Bakuninists, however, never recognized this dissolution, but steadily considered 
themselves the genuine International Workingmen’s Association. 
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to articulate its interests and when proletarian revolution could not have 
been the order of the day. As Marx wrote: “The International was founded 
in order to replace the Socialist or semi-Socialist sects by a real organization 
of the working class for struggle.” ^ 

Marx understood very well that the First International could be but a 
sounding board for the widespread penetration of the scientific socialist 
program into the ranks of the workers, while it also helped to organize 
them for their day-to-day demand*. Seizure of power could be experi¬ 
mental only. The basic achievements of the First International were the 
spread of a scientific socialist program and the first workers’ Commune 
ever erected. 

As for the organization of the workers, it was clear that the only 
workers who could express their needs were the mechanics who could not 
at that lime have carried forward any sustained international or revolu¬ 
tionary action. For this reason, too, Marx was willing to move the Inter¬ 
national to New York, although he knew that such a step would mean its 
end. Rather have the International die a natural death than have it utilized 
by the Bakuninists in hair-brained adventures that would disgrace its history! 
The First International, in taking responsibility for the Paris Commune 
and in popularizing the views of Marx, had carried forward the work 
of the Communist League and laid the basis for the international organ¬ 
ization of the workers in the future. 


2 

The conclusion of the First International by no means meant the end 
of the separate socialist labor movements. Far from it. It simply signified 
that the working class as yet was not capable of a powerful, solid, inter¬ 
national organization that could accomplish the double job of organizing 
the workers into unions and at the same time mobilizing them for world 
revolutionary struggle. The task had to be continued on a national and local 
scale. 

It was Marx who pointed out: “Bourgeois revolutions, like those of the 
eighteenth century, rush onward rapidly from success to success, their 
stage effects outbid one another, men and things seem to be set in flaming 
brilliants, ecstasy is the prevailing spirit; but they are short-lived, they reach 
their climax speedily, then society relapses into a long fit of nervous reaction 
before it learns how to appropriate the fruits of its period of feverish 
excitement. Proletarian revolutions, on the contrary, such as those of the 
nineteenth century, criticize themselves constantly; constantly interrupt 
themselves in their own course; come back to what seems to have been 
accomplished in order to start over anew; scorn with cruel thoroughness 

^ See, Marx and Engels; Correspondence, Letter of Marx to Bolte, p. 315. 
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the half-measures, weaknesses and meannesses of their first attempts, seem 
to throw down their adversary only in order to enable him to draw fresh 
strength from the earth, and again to rise up against them in more gigantic 
stature; constantly recoil in fear before the undefined monster magnitude 
of their own objects—^until finally that situation is created which renders 
all retreat impossible, and the conditions themselves cry out: “Hie Rhodus, 
Hie Salta!’ ” ^ 

In Germany the active working cli^ss movement started in 1844 with 
the insurrection of the Silesian weavers and the struggle of the Bohemian 
factory operatives. With the revolution of 1848, the workers in Germany, 
under the leadership of one Born, called together in Berlin a Labor League 
Congress. “The resolutions of the Congress dealt with the political, trade 
union and the co-operative organization of the German proletariat; the 
establishment of credit banks to aid the productive associations; the right 
to work; universal, equal suffrage in State and municipality; reduction of 
military service to one year; abolition of indirect taxation; establishment of 
a ten-hour working day; restriction of the number of apprentices; prohi¬ 
bition of the labor of children under fourteen; general compulsory educa¬ 
tion, compulsory continuation schools for apprentices, consultation of 
workers in selection and appointment of foremen in factories and work¬ 
shops.” ® 

Closely in touch with Marx, Born also organized a “Brotherhood of 
Labor” and took the lead in the insurrection in Dresden, as did other 
Marxists like Engels in Baden and Schapper in Wiesbaden. Marx believed 
the workers could not assume a pre-eminent revolutionary role in Germany 
but would have to confine themselves to secondary democratic aspects 
that would, however, allow the proletariat to grow with maximum speed. 
Thus Marx had to fight against Karl Schapper, who advocated the imme¬ 
diate establishment of a workers’ rule. 

It is interesting to give the arguments of Marx against these “Leftists”: 
“The minority substitutes dogmatism for the standpoint of criticism, and 
idealism for materialism. It treats pure will as the motive power of revolu¬ 
tion instead of actual conditions. While we say to the workers: ‘You have 
got to go through fifteen, twenty, fifty years of civil wars and national wars 
not merely in order to change your conditions but in order to change your¬ 
selves and become qualified for political power’ you on the contrary tell 
them, ‘We must achieve power immediately, otherwise we may as well lie 
down and go to sleep.’ While we especially point out the undeveloped 
nature of the German proletariat to the German workers, you flatter the 
national feelings and craft prejudices of the German handicraftsman in 

' K. Marx: Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (Kerr ed.), pp. 14-15. 

* M. Beer: Social Struggles and Modem Socialism, p. 113. 
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the crudest way, which is of course more popular. Just as the democrats 
turned the word 'people' into a sacred being, so you have done with the 
word 'proletariat.' Like the Democrats, you substitute revolutionary phrases 
for revolutionary development, etc.”^ 

After the revolution of 1848, the organized labor movement broke up 
only to revive again in the Democratic Party of the i86o’s. In 1863, Ferdi¬ 
nand Lassalle spoke before the worjcers of the Schulze-Delitzsch group of 
the Liberal co-operative movement. Lassalle, who had been strongly influ¬ 
enced by Marxism, launched into a fervid polemic against the leaders of 
the Liberal co-operative movement. In his open letter to the workmen, 
Lassalle pointed out that the workingmen should form their own political 
party which should keep as its core a full social program. The co-operative 
measures of Schulze-Delitzsch were mere palliatives. The workers were 
bound by an “iron law of wages” which prevented them from improving 
materially their condition under competitive capitalism. Lassalle believed 
the State should help the workers. This State, founded on universal 
suffrage, should see to it that the protective associations formed by working¬ 
men should secure the full product of their labor.® 

With this program of State Socialism, Lassalle was able to win over the 
workers of the co-operative group and to launch his Universal German 
Workingmen’s Association for Full and Equal Suffrage which by 1864 had 
approximately five thousand members. Lassalle’s state socialism was an 
exceedingly dangerous matter for the German workman, since it made the 
laborer simply the tool of Bismarck’s Prussian policy. Believing that “the 
State shall be the institution in which the whole virtue of mankind shall 
realise itself,” ® Lassalle was making a cult of the State which fitted in very 
well with the plans of the reactionary Junkers supporting the monarchy. 
Lassalle believed that with his help Germany could be transformed into a 
social empire. The first step was to grant suffrage to all. 

Of course, such a program caused the Marxists to break violently from 
Lassalle and to denounce him as having borrowed his program from 
French-Catholic socialism to which he had simply added the Chartist cry 
of imivcrsal suffrage. Marx accused Lassalle of flirting with Bismarck, 
although at the time he could not have known of Lassalle’s secret confer¬ 
ences with Bismarck nor of the labor leader’s betrayal of the party in 
accepting subsidies from the State.^ 

In spite of all his defects, however, the brilliant agitation of T-assallp 

^ Marx and Engels: Correspondence, p. 92, footnote. 

2 See, Kirkup: A History of Socialism, p. 84. 

^E. Bernstein: Ferdinand Lassalle, p. 105. 

*See, Marx and Engels; Correspondence, Letter of Marx to Kugelmann, ^p. 193-197. 
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was able to lead to the building up, for the first time in German history, of 
a powerful labor organization. Thus he performed a great historical service, 
for he converted the working class from the appendage of the petty 
bourgeoisie into an independent political party. This the German working 
class has always remembered gratefully. 

Against the LassaUeans, the Marxists began to build their own organiza¬ 
tion. In 1867 a Marxist League was formed which the following year joined 
the First International. By 1869 there \iras a Socialist Democratic Working¬ 
men’s Party created in a Congress at Eisenach. The differences between the 
T-awallpans and the Marxists were: first, that the former wanted to use the 
State and to continue the existence of the North German Confederation; 
the second group, at the head of which was now August Bebel and Wil¬ 
helm Liebknecht, was opposed to collaboration with the State and against 
the North German Confederation, but for a centralized unified Germany. 
They went so far as to declare that a parliamentary platform should be 
used by workingmen only for revolutionary purposes. This position they 
were later to change. 

During the Franco-Prussian War, the Marxists, unlike the LassaUeans, 
did not vote for war credits in 1870. After the battle of Sedan, both parties 
came out against war credits. Unity between them now could be effected 
more easily. This was done at the Congress at Gotha in 1875, on the basis 
of a compromise program. The membership of both organizations was now 
about twenty-five thousand. 

Marx castigated Liebknecht for having made too many compromises 
with the opportunists, the LassaUeans, in order to secure unity. Marx was 
by no means for “unity-at-any-price” and while he could declare that every 
real advance step of the movement was worth more than a dozen plat¬ 
forms, yet it was not necessary to write muddled platforms, to yield prin¬ 
ciples, in order to secure this advance step. There could have been created 
a united front between both groups rather than an organic unity. 

Indeed, the Gotha program did yield to Lassalle on essential principles. 
It took over the idea of the “iron law of wages.” It tended to throw the 
proletariat against the peasantry for the benefit of the German Junkers. 
It formulated the slogan: All those who are not with us are against us and 
they who are not workers compose one reactionary mass. It contained 
definite nationalist provisions rather than clear-cut expressions of inter¬ 
national solidarity of the working class. Finally, and what was most im¬ 
portant, it called for the aid of the State under the democratic control of 
the working population to build producers’ co-operative associations in 
order to establish socialism. The basic concept of the class struggle was here 
avoided; there was launched instead the slogan for the establishment of a 
“Free” State or “People’s” State. This last showed clearly that the German 
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working men were by no means emancipated from the doctrines of state 
socialism.^ 

Marx railed against these state socialist theories. He declared that this 
program played right into the hands of the Anarchists who had always 
accused the Marxists of advocating a State in perpetuity, and pointed out 
that, as early as his book against Proudhon in 1847 ^**^^*^ 

Communist Manifesto in 1848, he had shown that under a socialist society 
the State would dissolve of itself and disappear. The State could never be 
used in the same sentence with the term “Freedom.” A “Free” State was 
an impossibility. “As, therefore, the ‘state’ is only a transitional institution 
which is used in the struggle, in the revolution, in order to hold down one’s 
adversaries by force, it is pure nonsense to talk of a ‘free people’s state’; so 
long as the proletariat still uses the state, it does not use it in the interests 
of freedom but in order to hold down [niederzuhalten^ its adversaries, 
and as soon as it becomes possible to speak of freedom, the state as such 
ceases to exist.” ^ Instead of the State, Marx would use the word com¬ 
munity (Gemeinwesen), similar to the word commune. 

The Germans were never able to overcome their tendencies towards 
nationalism, towards close collaboration with the Emperor, and towards 
reverence for the State. During this whole period, up to the war, German 
socialism was to prove congenitally and fatally defective in all its revolu¬ 
tionary activities. Even after the revision of the Gotha program in 1891 at 
the Erfurt Congress, Marx’s criticisms were proved to the fullest extent. 
In the Erfurt program, while the Lassallean demand for State aid was 
finally rejected, no attack was made against the monarchy; rather, the 
attack was centered on the capitalists who were not directly in charge of 
the State. The program limited itself in the main to demands for democracy 
and for social reform. The German Socialists could never reach the status 
of being Marxist, that is, communist. 

The unification of the Socialists, coinciding with the tremendous indus¬ 
trial advance of Germany after the Franco-Prussian War, rapidly increased 
their strength so that, two years later, they were able to poll a half million 
votes and to seat twelve members in the Reichstag. The ruling class now 
became alarmed. The two attempts at the assassination of the Emperor in 
1878 were now used by Bismarck as an excuse to declare socialism illegal. 
The Socialist Party was driven underground. Yet it flourished exceedingly 
under the persecution. By 1890 the vote had increased 300 per cent, and so 
threatening had the Socialists become that Bismarck was forced to retreat 
and to abolish the anti-Socialist laws. In 1890 the Socialist Party of Germany 
became the greatest Socialist Party in the world. 

^ See, K. Marx: The Gotha Program, pamphlet. 

2 Marx and Engels: Correspondence, Letter of Engels to Bebel, p, 337. * 
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The anti-Socialist laws benefited the German Socialist Party exceed¬ 
ingly. It drove out of its ranks the old artisan and petty bourgeois hangers- 
on. It tested and hardened large numbers of German workers in illegal 
revolutionary struggle. It gave to the German Socialist movement an 
immense prestige which allowed it to take the leadership in the Second 
International. It was this tradition of struggle, too, that prevented the open 
opportunist Right Wing in the Socialist Party from capturing it. However, 
all this was not suflBcient to make the Socialist Party a genuine revolu¬ 
tionary article by the time the World ^ar broke out. 


3 

During the same period, socialism made rapid headway in other coun¬ 
tries. In Englan d several different groups appeared. In 1883 there was 
founded the Fabian Society, made up of intellectuals who were sympathetic 
to labor and who had evolved from liberalism to socialism. . . Fabian 
socialism regarded the transition from capitalism to socialism as a gradual 
process; looked forward to the socialization of industry by the peaceful 
economic and political agencies already at hand; saw in the middle class 
a group that could be utilized. . . 

In 1881 there had been organized under the leadership of H. M. Hynd- 
man and J. Burns a Social-Democratic Federation which tried to enunciate 
the doctrines of Marx but felt it necessary to open up a bitter attack against 
trade union leaders for their conservatism. In 1883 a split occurred in the 
organization, William Morris and E. Belfort Bax founding the Socialist 
League which differed from its parent organization in insisting “strongly 
upon the necessity of this [social] control being exercised by free communal 
groups, only loosely and voluntarily associated in larger aggregates.” ^ The 
Socialist League was also against parliamentary action, not in order to 
advocate violent insurrection, but in order to concentrate upon pure 
education. 

This was the period in England when Henry George’s Radicalism, em¬ 
bodied in his book. Progress and Poverty, and in the Single Tax movement 
had created great discussion. The socialism of these groups was heavily 
tinged with liberal individualism. It seemed to be imperative for each one 
to answer the attacks of Herbert Spencer that civilization was entering 
into a period of social slavery by pointing out that socialism, far from 
crushing individualism, meant its maximum efflorescence. This was the 
theme song of the Fabian Society. It could induce such people as Oscar 
Wilde to write his book. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. While not 


H. W. Laidler: A History of Socialist Thought, p. 229. 
^ S. Webb: Socialism in England, pp. 24, 25. 
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everyone took the position of this epicene esthete, that property meant so 
much care and effort as to tire one out and that the individual’s energies 
would be tremendously released once the obligations of property were 
dropped, nevertheless the approach of Oscar Wilde was typical of those 
writing about socialism in England during this period. 

' In 1893 the Independent Labor Party was organized and began to 
‘ participate in parliamentary activity, under the leadership of Keir Hardie. 
• The aim of the I.L.P. was the collecti,ve ownership and control of the means 
of production to be achieved through parliamentary action, social reform, 
protection of labor, and democracy in local and central government. The 
IX.P. did not differ in its general program from the Social Democratic 
Federation, but, because it did not launch a bitter attack against the trade 
union officials, it was able to penetrate the trade unions with its propaganda 
more than the former organization had done. The I.L.P. took the initiative 
to induce the trade unions to form a Labor Party, a step finally achieved 
in 1900. 

None of the British organizations could be termed communist or genu¬ 
inely Marxist. They were all heavily diluted with bourgeois liberalism, 
theories of individualism, illusions about parliamentary factors. Their sole 
campaign was either one of education or of petty electioneering activity for 
social reform. Very few of them could realize a revolutionary practice in 
the heavily bourgeoisified atmosphere prevailing in England at the twen¬ 
tieth century. 

In France, too, the socialist movement was advancing after a period of 
recuperation from the defeat of the Paris Commune. Here, five groups 
soon made themselves known, which, leaving aside the Blanquists ^ who 
somewhat approximated Communist conceptions, were headed by Guesde, 
Brousse, and Allemane. Besides these, there existed a Society for Social 
Economy, led by Malon, Jaures, Millerand and Viviani, which was formed 
for the purpose of formulating legislation with a program urging the 
gradual socialization of industry and extension of democracy. It was this 
last group that adopted the policy of co-operating with the government 
and which obtained membership in the French Ministry. 

The Guesdist group at first refused to take any part in the struggle for 
immediate reforms and insisted it was necessary to seize the political power 
of the State in a revolutionary fashion. “The entrance of the socialists into 
politics is not, therefore, to carve out seats of councillors or deputies, but 
because the political campaign gives to the socialists a remarkable oppor¬ 
tunity for reaching the masses with the party’s educational propaganda. 
The main object of the Parti Ouvrier is to be ‘a kind of recruiting and 
instructing sergeant preparing the masses for the final assault upon the 

^ The Blanquuts operated legally through the "Comiti Revolutionaire Central." 
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state, which is the citadel of capitalist society.’ Only a revolution . . . 
would permit the working class to seize the poUtical power and socialize 
industry.” ^ Nevertheless, since it was not yet the time for revolution, the 
Guesdists’ activity was to center on education, especially in the trade unions 
under their control. Later, the Guesdists were to turn parliamentarian and 
to participate in the election campaigns. 

In 1893 the Socialists were able to obtain six hundred thousand votes 
and to elect over fifty Deputies. It w^ after this event that Millerand was 
called to enter the cabinet of Walde^-Rousseau, this action splitting the 
French socialist movement into two parts—the Guesdists and Blanquists 
forming the Socialist Party of France, definitely opposed to such participa¬ 
tion in capitalist governments, the Broussists, and Allemanists and Inde¬ 
pendents creating the French Socialist Party supporting Millerand. In 1905 
both groups united to establish the United Socialist Party. 

In Eastern Europe, where the socialist movement was compelled to 
overcome enormous difficulties, it assumed a more revolutionary character. 
In Austria the Socialist Party was organized in 1867 and was more militant 
than the German in proportion as it suffered far more from persecutions. 
By about 1888, the Anarchist influence was defeated and the various 
socialist groups united together to form their Socialist Party. In Italy, too, 
about 1893, a militant Socialist Party was evolved. In the beginning, the 
socialist movement there had been dominated by Bakunin’s influence, but 
by the twentieth century a great majority of the trade unions were under 
the guidance of socialists who maintained a militant program of action. 

Both in Austria and in Italy, as elsewhere in East Central Europe, the 
Socialist Parties were largely penetrated by the petty bourgeois influence of 
agrarian life. While their programs called for the establishment of a republic 
by social reforms and laid down the general program of socialism, the 
Socialist Parties were, generally, no more proletarian in outlook than those 
which formed the movements in the more advanced countries. 

Only in Russia was the socialist movement able to advance to approxi¬ 
mate a communist position under the special jronditions that existed in 
that country: on the one hand, the rapid growth of large-scale modern 
trustified industry, thoroughly controlled by the State; on the other hand, 
fhe Terribly oppressive and anchronistic regime of Czarist absolutism. While 
the Russian regime threw thousands of intellectuals into the ranks of the 
discontented and rebellious, it also herded together millions of workers in 
barracks under barbarous conditions. Soon both of these movements were 
to fuse and to take organized shape in the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labor Party. 

1 H. W. Laidler: A History o] Socialist Thought, p. 358. 
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In the early days of the nineteenth century, the revolutionary Dekabrists 
had vaguely agitated for a Uberalized regime mixed with theories of early 
French Utopians. By the middle of the century, Hertzen had combined the 
struggle against the Czar with the struggle for socialism, and the paper 
Kolo\ol (The Bell) began to introduce not only the question of political 
democracy, but that of social reform as well. In 1869 Bakunin succeeded 
Hertzen as editor, and, with Lavrov, put forth the doctrine of “going to 
the people,” which meant that the student should enter into the life of the 
peasant in order to combine peculiar Russian conditions with Western 
ideas of social reform. By 1876, however, this program was proved a failure, 
both in the sense of spreading propaganda and in building mass organiza¬ 
tions. From 1873 to 1876 alone, over two thousand of these advocates had 
been arrested. In 1874, all the Russian students studying abroad were forced 
to return to Russia. 

Against this repressive regime of the Czar, the Russian revolutionary 
Socialists formed Terrorist organizations. Vera Zasulich killed the tyranni¬ 
cal police agent, Trepoff; the Czar, Alexander II, was assassinated in 1881 
by Sophia Perovskaia. This period of terror transformed the previous lax 
organizations into extremely disciplined, illegal, and conspiratorial ones 
made up of professional revolutionists. Even these heroic groups, however, 
could not withstand the terrifically intensified attack of the government. 
The old Terrorist groups of “Land and Freedom” and “People’s Freedom” 
were destroyed completely. Intellectual revolutionaries now turned to 
Marxism. 

The enthusiasm of this war of the intellectuals against the State was in 
part shared by Friedrich Engels, who, understanding that Russia could not 
long avoid her democratic revolution, correctly estimated the importance 
of even such blows as the intelligentsia could give in breaking the dam of 
Czarism to let loose the floods of democracy and social reform. He wrote: 
“What I know or believe about the situation in Russia impels me to the 
opinion that the Russians are approaching their 1789. The revolution must 
break out there in a given time; it may break out there any day. In these 
circumstances the country is like a charged mine which only needs a fuse 
to be laid to it, especially since March 13. This is one of the exceptional 
cases where it is possible for a handful of people to ma 1 {e a revolution, i.e., 
with one small push to cause a whole system ... to come crashing down 
and thus by one action in itself insignificant, to release uncontrollable 
explosive forces. Well now, if ever Blanquism—the phantasy of overturning 
an entire society through the action of a small conspiracy—had a certain 
justification for its existence, that is certainly in Petersburg. . . . 

“Supposing these people imagine they can seize power, what does it 
matter? Provided they make the hole which will shatter the dylce, the flood 
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itself will sooa rob them of their illusions. But if by chance these illusions 
resulted in giving them a superior force of will, why complain of that? . . . 

“To me the most important thing is that the impulse should be given 
in Russia, that the revolution should break out. Whether this fraction or 
that fraction gives the signal, whether it happens under this flag or that 
flag, matters litde to me. If it were a palace conspiracy it would be swept 
away tomorrow. There where the position is so strained, where the revolu¬ 
tionary elements are accumulated to^uch a degree, where the economic 
situation of the enormous mass of the people becomes daily more impossible, 
where every stage of social development is represented, from the primitive 
commune to modern large-scale industry and high finance, and where all 
these contradictions are violendy held together by an unexampled despotism, 
a despotism which is becoming more and more unbearable to the youth 
in whom the national worth and intelligence are united—there, when 1789 
has once been launched, 1793 will not be long in following.” ^ 

Under the influence of Marxism, in 1883, Plechanoff broke away from 
the old Narodniki groups and organized his Society for the Liberation of 
Labor. In 1895, Lenin and Martov founded in St. Petersburg a League of 
Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Class. In 1898 an attempt 
was made to organize a congress for the formation of a Social-Democratic 
Labor Party. The Congress was broken up by the police. It was only in 
1903 that a program could be worked out in the course of which the 
socialists split. In 1901 the Socialist Revolutionary Party was formed which 
worked among the peasants, maintaining the traditions of the old Populists, 
the Narodniki, with their connection to methods of violence. 

The split in the Social-Democratic Labor Party of Russia divided the 
ranks of that organization into two sections, one under Martov called 
Mensheviks, and the other under Lenin called Bolsheviks. Both groups 
temporarily came together in the Revolution of 1905 only to break apart 
again immediately afterwards. The Czarist repression grew fiercer than 
ever. In 1907 alone, 627 political prisoners were executed; in 1908 the total 
rose to 702, while 70,000 were banished, making the total number in exile 
over 180,000. In such a crucible, the Bolsheviks were able to fuse their ranks 
to the hardness needed by genuine Communists. 

Not even the United States was excepted from the rapid growth of the 
socialist movement spreading throughout the world. For one thing, the 
German emigration, between 1830 and 1848, brought with it many of the 
artisans and social revolutionaries, participants in movements at home, who 
at once began their propaganda in their new abodes. 

William Weitling, for example, arriving in 1849, issued a paper in 1850, 

t, 

1 Marx and Engels: Cotrespondence, Letter of Engels to Vera Zasulich, pp. 437-438. 
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The Republic of the WorI{ingman, and organized a Central Committee o£ 
united trades in New York. So widespread did his ideas become that “in 
March, 1850, a mass meeting of negroes in New York declared itself in 
accord with Weitling’s ideas of a ‘labor-exchange-bank’ . . ^ In 1852, 

Weydemeyer launched a magazine called Revolution. 

The Civil War threw many of these German elements into the conflict 
on the side of the North, forty to fifty per cent of all the Turn Verein 
members connected with the socialist groups taking part in the Civil War. 
However, others of the socialist sects were quick to notice that the freedom 
of the Negro slaves did not mean the end of wage slavery, but only intensi¬ 
fied it. 

After the Civil War, there rapidly sprouted the National Labor Union 
led by Sylvis, who was the first real native worker socialist. It soon em¬ 
braced six hundred and forty thousand members and connected itself with 
the First International. At the same time, in 1867, a Social Party was 
formed, giving way in 1871 to the United States section of the International 
Workingmen’s Association. Simultaneously other groups appeared, all of 
which combined together in 1876 to form the Workingmen’s Party of the 
United States, and in the next year became the Socialist Labor Party. Of the 
membership of the Socialist Labor Party only 10 per cent were native 
American workers. 

The great panic of 1873 imposed upon the workers extremely miserable 
conditions. “In the large cities cases of death from starvation, not only of 
single individuals, but of entire families, were reported. During the winter 
of 1877, police stations were filled every night with crowds of workingmen 
and their families . . . Police courts were besieged by men, women, and 
children, imploring to be committed to the workhouse. The number of the 
unemployed in the United States was estimated at no less than 3,000,000.” ® 

As the country emerged from the depression, tremendous strikes broke 
out, such as the railway strike of 1877, which was marked by a great deal 
of violence. In Pittsburg, the workers took over the city and burned in one 
day 1,600 railroad cars and 120 locomotives. In Maryland, the militia killed 
ten rioters, but was then forced to retreat because of overpowering forces. 
In Reading, Pennsylvania, the militia killed thirteen; the workers imme¬ 
diately mobilized and took command of the city. In St. Louis for a week 
the city was controlled by “an executive committee” which in a way might 
really be called the first Soviet formed in the United States. In Chicago, the 
strike agitation was under the direction of the National Committee of the 
S.L.P. under whom the militant Parsons of Haymarket fame was especially 
active. 

’ M. Hillquit: History of Socialism in the United States, p. 147. , 

^ M. Hillquit: work cited, p. 199. 
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The agitation of the times affected even the leadership of the Knights of 
Labor, so that “In the year 1880 Mr. Powdcrly, now the chief of the Knights 
of Labour, thus expressed himself about strikes: ‘I am anxious that each of 
our lodges should be provided with powder and shot, bullets and Win¬ 
chester rifles, when we intend to strike. If you strike, the troops are called 
out to put you down. You cannot fight with bare hands. You must consider 
the matter very seriously, and if we anticipate strikes we must prepare to 
fight and to use arms against the forces brought against us.’ ” ^ 

Thus it was that about 1879 the membership of the SX..P. had grown to 
ten thousand. Between 1876 and 1877 there existed twenty-four papers 
directly or indirectly supported by the Si.P.: Eight of these papers were 
F.nglistij one daily paper in St. Louis and seven weeklies elsewhere; four¬ 
teen of the papers were German, of which seven were dailies. 

However, the Socialist Labor Party was not able to hold its gains. By 
1881 revolutionary clubs were emerging within it which organized them¬ 
selves into a Left Wing, splitting away from the SJL.P. and creating in 
their convention in Chicago a new “Revolutionary” S.L.P. This new party 
soon disappeared. In the next decade the Communist Anarchists under 
Johan Most dominated the scene, dramatized by the Haymarket riots and 
the May Day general strike in 1886. In 1885 the International Anarchists 
could count seven thousand members. 

By the last decade of the century it had become clear that conditions 
in America were not yet ripe for the formation of a solid revolutionary 
socialist organization. The trade unions, dominated by the skilled workers, 
were rapidly moving to a position of close class collaboration with the 
imperialists. The Socialist Labor Party could not work even within the 
Knights of Labor, and in 1895 DeLeon was forced to leave the Knights of 
Labor and to form his own Socialist Trades and Labor Alliance made up 
of unions that adhered to the position of the Socialist Labor Party. 

At first, the Socialist Trades and Labor Alliance was able to secure the 
endorsement of the Labor Federation of New York and of the United 
Hebrew Trades. At its peak it had approximately twenty thousand mem¬ 
bers. But it soon disintegrated under the pressure of economic conditions 
and the sterile policy of the Socialist Labor Party which made of its unions 
merely instruments for its own political ambitions. 

The Socialist Labor Party could not work inside the A. F. of L., which 
rapidly began to dominate the organized labor movement. On the other 
hand, the Socialist Trades and Labor Alliance was unable itself to organize 
any such movement and thus it dwindled until its remnants joined with 
other elements, in 1905, to form the I.W.W. 

On the political fidd, too, the Socialist Labor Party was not able to adopt 
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a consistent policy. In 1880 it supported the Greenback party. In 1884 it 
abstained from voting. In 1886 it supported Henry George. Later on, it 
indorsed the position that under no circumstances must it agitate for imme¬ 
diate demands which were merely palliatives, but rather must educate for 
the unconditional surrender of capitalism only. With such policies, the 
Socialist Labor Party could not grow in America. 

In 1898 there split away another organization calling itself the Social 
Democratic Party. This united with the remnants of the American Railway 
Union which had struck in 1893, under the leadership of Debs, and became 
in 1901 the Socialist Party. Thus, from 1901 on, two Socialist political organ¬ 
izations were in the field—the Socialist Party and the Socialist Labor Party 
—which have continued with various vicissitudes to eke out an existence in 
the United States to the present day. 




II. THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL 




XX. REVISIONISM 


I 

4 

T he Second International was the product of two correlated proc¬ 
esses, namely, the rise to leadership within the labor movement 
of the modern skilled workman in large-scale industry, and the 
shift of the international labor center ro the heavily industrialized coun¬ 
tries. From this we can see how different the Second Internadonal was 
from the First, and how the Socialists differed from the Anarchists. 

We have already noted that, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when the articulate section of labor was mainly the artisan and mechanic, 
the petty bourgeoisie led the radical and revolutionary movements. Be¬ 
tween 1848 and 1870, the mechanic had his fling; he dominated the Com¬ 
munist League and the First International and led the way within revolu¬ 
tionary workers’ organizations. The period culminating in the Paris Com¬ 
mune saw the end of his hegemony, as his crafts gave way to large-scale 
production and the skilled worker took his place. 

In the 8o’s and 90’s of the last century, the skilled worker made his 
views heard. He had not been able yet to win the concessions and the 
standards to which he felt he was entitled. Disgruntled, therefore, he was 
capable of taking the lead in widespread strikes to which unskilled laborers 
were attached. Through the violence and the savagery of the unskilled, the 
skilled workers finally compelled the employers to arbitrate. Once better 
conditions were granted for the skilled, this privileged group was ready 
to abandon the unskilled to their Lite. 

The unskilled, relatively helpless and inarticulate, could not yet express 
their own interests or form their own organizations. Wherever the unskilled 
moved, it was the skilled who led, organized, and dominated them, whether 
in the Haymarket affairs of the 8o’s in the United States, in the American 
railway strike of the 90’s, in the dockworkers’ strike and “New Unionism” 
in England, or in the movements of the continent. 

It was the modern skilled workmen first understanding their interests 
who joined the socialist ranks and flocked into the socialist parties. If they 
talked and acted in a revolutionary manner it was only until the em¬ 
ployers were persuaded sufiiciently to accede to their demands. This the 
employers vvere ready to do since, in the imperialist era, they’could well 
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aSord to drop a few crumbs from their loaded table to harness the skilled 
workers to their interests. 

Connected with these skilled workers were large layers of the petty 
bourgeoisie who also felt the weight of trustified capital, who also had been 
uprooted by the advance of imperialism and who meant to seek security 
by attaching themselves to a militant workers’ movement. The petty bour¬ 
geoisie was well aware, especially after 1871, that only the proletariat could 
lead the way. Large numbers of whitp-collar workers and employees of all 
sorts aflMiated themselves with the socialist parties. The Socialist parties 
thus, in the main, were composed of skilled workers interspersed with con¬ 
siderable numbers of the petty bourgeoisie. Of course, unskilled workers 
could not be kept out entirely from the socialist parties, where they formed 
a Left Wing, later to split into communist parties. The unskilled workers 
stood for revolution, for the smashing of the capitalist State. 

The socialist movement, therefore, soon found itself with three distinct 
Wings. The Right Wing, composed of the skilled workers and employees, 
merely wished an extension of democracy, suffrage, civil liberties, and social 
sectnity for themselves, although they bound up their immediate progr am 
with vague theories of ultimate control. These well-fed workers’ sections 
were content to drift, to conceive of socialism as a means to perfecting 
individualism, as a peaceful, gradual process of social reform. 

The Left Wing expressed the misery and oppression of the poorest 
layers of the population, the unskilled workers in the factories and general 
laborers. These elements could not wait. They felt keenly the pressure of 
capitalism. They wanted action. 

Between these stood the vacillating Centrist faction, composed of varie¬ 
gated groups of an entirely ephemeral existence. Capitalism constantly was 
throwing divers categories of the skilled and petty bourgeoisie groupings 
into the ranks below. Contrariwise, it sometimes raised the standards of 
others. Centrism was the reflection of these movements; it adopted a revolu¬ 
tionary philosophy in appearance similar to that of the Left Wing, but in 
reality closely bound up with the Right Wing that still believed it had a 
stake in society and did not wish the immediate and direct overthrow of 
capitalism. 

The struggles between these three wings often led to breaks in the 
ranks of the socialists, the schisms assuming different forms and rates of 
development according to particular circumstances. At other times the 
divisions were only latent. On the surface, there was unity and harmony 
only until severe events tested the party; then the Right and Left Wings 
faced each other in deadly combat. 

In Russia the split occurred very early, in 1903, and was never healed. 
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In Germany no split occurred until the World War. Apparently the ortho¬ 
dox Marxists here dominated the scene and the Right Wing revisionism of 
Bernstein was supported only by a minority. Tliis was, however, but an 
illusion. What appeared Left was in reality a Centrist grouping which 
had not expelled the revisionists because it was too close to Bernstein and 
the other opportunists. When the critical moment in 1914 came it was 
found that, in effect, the Socialist Party was controlled through and through 
by the opportunist elements and not by revolutionary Marxists. In France 
the split occurred earlier. The Guesdists represented in their own immature 
way the Left Revolutionary Wing; the Jaur^ group, the extreme Right. 
However, by 1905 the continued capitalist prosperity induced both sections 
to fuse. When the war came in 1914 it was found in France, too, that the 
Right Wing overwhelmingly won the day. 

Thus it was throughout the whole Second International. Vaguely and 
abstractly the skilled workers talked of revolution, but they could not 
carry it through and at every critical moment their actions were confused 
and bewildered. They lost countless opportunities and betrayed their cause 
innumerable times. In truth, the skilled workers could not understand 
Marxism. They could become opportunist socialists, but they could not 
reach the level of revolutionary communism. 

In the days of the First International, the advanced workers were able 
to see clearly their cause and to enunciate boldly their general platform for 
socialism. They had the will to form conspiratorial groups that would 
attempt to storm the heavens. After the defeat in France, and by the time 
of the Second International, the will was gone. The skilled worker had 
improved his lot considerably and had been separated cleverly from the 
mass of rebellious pxior. The vanguard mechanic of the First International, 
struggling against a relatively new order and infused with the dramatic 
fervor of the revolutions of the past, could conceive that at one stroke he and 
his fighting minority could take control of the State and end the capitalist 
system. The skilled workers later on understood far better the enormous 
weight of the industrial system pressing on them. They realized that the 
revolution was a harder job, indeed, than the earlier mechanic had imag¬ 
ined and they paled before the task. If they still talked of revolution and 
of socialism, the abstract theory was far removed from the day-to-day prac¬ 
tical reforms suggested. 

The Second International was dominated by the proletarian sections 
developed in the great industrial countries. Now Germany took the lead 
of the world movement; the backward agrarian countries had to play a 
secondary role. The domination of large-scale industry internationally also 
accounts for the fact that even in backward agrarian countriq^ where the 
artisan and craftsman still play a considerable part, as in Spain, Italy, etc.. 
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the Anarchists can no longer prevail, and they yield to the Socialists. Only 
in Spain does Anarcho-Syndicalism dominate for any length of time. In 
Italy, in France and elsewhere, the authoritarians more and more take over 
the movement. After the middle of the nineteenth century, the petty 
bourgeoisie in prosperous countries had embraced Liberalism, and in back¬ 
ward agrarian coimtries discontentedly had turned to Anarchism; by the 
end of the nineteenth century, both in the industrial and in the backward 
countries, the small property elements-following labor joined the socialist 
cause in Increasing numbers. 

2 

Soon after the formation of the Second International, the Right Wing 
mobilized its forces for an open attack against revolutionary Marxism. 
Heretofore there had been piecemeal attacks against the body of Marxist 
opinions, coming chiefly from the ranks of the capitalist class but also from 
revolutionary elements. Bakunin, for instance, said that in economics he 
was a Marxist, but not in politics, and this was the opinion of some of the 
syndicalists. Others maintained that they could not agree with the phi¬ 
losophy of Marx. Still others disputed the economic theories of Marx, 
although agreeing with the program of the class struggle. 

It was left to the German Right Wing, under Eduard Bernstein, who 
waited until the death of Friedrich Engels before opening fire, to attack 
revolutionary Marxism from top to bottom, from its philosophy to its 
organization practices. This German movement to revise Marxism was 
given the name of Revisionism and soon became an international tendency 
wherever socialism was a force. While in each country the Revisionists 
emphasized different aspects of the struggle and formulated their attacks 
to meet national peculiarities, nevertheless, as a whole, they were united 
on the basic propositions laid down by Bernstein.^ 

Bernstein commenced battle with an attack against the theory of dia¬ 
lectical materialism, proposing instead the claims of the Kantian school of 
agnostics then flourishing in Germany. To Bernstein there was no in¬ 
evitability or “must” in history. Socialism would come gradually, through 
education, and as an ethical “ought.” The Socialists should therefore appeal 
to ethics and to concepts of justice to attain their needs. The correct in¬ 
terpretation of history was not historical materialism, but rather the 
eclecticism which made economic forces only one of a number of equally 
important efficient causes in procuring events. Ideas and ideals played a role 
equal to material factors. 

Since socialism was not inevitable, it was not correct to stress the final 

lAll Revisionist opinions and quotations following are from E. Bernstein Evolutionary 
Socialism. 
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aim of soqiaiism in the propaganda of the Socialist. One should never 
pretend to know final aims, but only the current events. And with the 
slogan. Movement is everything, the final aim of socialism nothing, Bern¬ 
stein attempted to restrict the Socialists to social reform and to day-to-day 
demands to improve their lot. They must not struggle for the overthrow 
of capitalism and the establishment of an entirely new system of society. 

Bernstein then proceeded to attack the economics of Marx. The theory 
of value as labor was to him misleading and abstract; he preferred the 
Austrian school of economics which stressed psychology and the subjective 
factors of consumption rather than employed the objective criteria of the 
labor school. Here again Bernstein moved away from labor to express the 
subjective vacillations of the petty bourgeoisie, and tried his best to conceal 
the creation of surplus value from the exploitation of the workers by the 
capitalists. The class struggle, therefore, had no economic foundation. 

But it had been not merely the statical analysis of political economy as 
laid down by Marx which Bernstein scorned. Above all, the dynamic laws 
of motion which Marx had revealed came in for his greatest attack. Marx 
had predicted that the gap between the capitalists and the workers would 
widen and that the strain on all social relations would increase to a burst¬ 
ing point culminating in cataclysmic revolution. Bernstein attempted a 
systematic refutation of this position. He declared, first, that capitalism was 
getting better and better. The workers were improving their standards. 
The middle class was not decreasing as Marx had predicted, but increasing. 
“It is thus quite wrong to assume that the present development of society 
shows a relative or indeed absolute diminution of the number of the 
members of the possessing classes. Their number increases both relatively 
and absolutely.” Bernstein denied that agriculture showed a standing still 
or a direct retrogression in regard to the use of holdings. He further called 
attention to the widespread distribution of stocks, bonds, and profit-sharing 
schemes of all sorts, in which sections of the workers were sharing. Thus, 
as regarding both industry and agriculture, Marx’s forecast of the withering 
away of the older elements of the middle class was incorrect. Here again 
Bernstein idealized the lower middle classes. 

To Bernstein, cartels and monopolies, coupled with the extension of 
credit, were making crises less and less severe and steadily reducing their 
effects. Capitalism could be controlled, crises foreseen and mitigated and 
finally abolished. In a period of rising general prosperity, how ridiculous 
seemed Marx’s prognoses of calamities! 

Such views in economics existed side by side v/ith corresponding opin¬ 
ions as to politics. Bernstein would have nothing to do with the idea of 
revolution or insurrection. The term, “Dictatorship of the Profetariat” was 
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to him an unfortunate phrase which must be dropped. The Soc^ist move¬ 
ment should not attack the Liberals too severely. Indeed, Socialism was 
but the legitimate heir of Liberalism and continued the tasks of that great 
historical movement. Liberalism was no obstacle to Socialism, but a good 
starting point. “There is actually no real liberal thought which does not 
also belong to the elements of the ideas of socialism.” Socialism could be 
called “organizing Liberalism” because Socialism, too, freed the individual 
who must be the basic starting point, e 

The conquest of power which the workers were to undertake was con¬ 
ceived as being accomplished in two opposing ways, by the path of 
parliamentary contention, turning the right to vote to good account, or by 
the path of plots and revolution. Marx and Engels had taken the latter 
path clearly; Bernstein could only take the former. Democracy was not 
a type of class State, but was above all classes and was the indication of 
a social condition wherein political privilege belongs to no one class as 
opposed to the whole community. “The right to vote in a democracy makes 
its members virtual partners in Ae community, and this virtual partnership 
must in the end lead to real partnership.” 

Bernstein was willing to admit that in preceding eras violence had been 
necessary; for example, the rigid feudal organizations of the old regime had 
to be destroyed by violence. But the flexible Liberal organizations of the 
nineteenth century did not need violence to effect necessary changes. A 
revolutionary dictatorship was totally unnecessary. In his espousal of the 
Oommune, Marx had exposed himself as only following the petty bourgeois 
Proudhon in his attack against the French State. The State was not to be 
attacked and overthrown. It was to be won over to socialism gradually and 
peacefully, labor being able to use the State for its own purposes. Like 
Lassalle, Bernstein did not believe that the State was to wither away or 
that all government was dictatorship. 

Along with his idea that the revolution was far away and must come 
peacefully, Bernstein expounded a theory that the working class was not 
a homogeneous group, since many workers had property, and the skilled 
workers were widely divorced from the unskilled. Neither the skilled nor 
the unskilled had sufficient training as yet to manage the factories. If 
sociahsm ineant that the workers were to take over the factories and run 
them, then it meant, too, that they should learn how to manage them under 
the period of capitalism. The workers needed a long apprenticeship in 
economic management. This could be .secured through the co-operative and 
trade union movements. Thus, against the need of insurrection Bernstein 
put forth the practice of functioning in co-operatives and trade unions. 
The trade unions were not armies of men to help destroy capitclism. “The 
trade unions are the democratic element in industry. Their tendency is 
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to destroy the absolutism of capital, and to procure for the worker a direct 
influence in the management of industry.” The trade unions, then, were to 
co-operate with the employer, gradually to obtain a share in the manage¬ 
ment of industry. 

Above all, Bernstein praised the co-operative for training the worker 
for the responsibilities of management. He took advantage of the fact that 
in the First International, Marx, in order to win the divers elements to his 
side, in the beginning had praised the co-operative movement and had 
recommended to workmen that they embark upon co-operative production 
rather than the establishment of co-operative stores, since the latter touched 
only the surface of the economic system, while the first struck at its founda¬ 
tions.^ The co-operatives provided the steps whereby the workers would 
learn how to manage property; to be, not only little storekeepers, but 
foremen and technicians in productive schemes to be established. These 
producers’ co-operatives would gradually grow into a Socialist system. 

It was not equitable, according to Revisionism, for the Socialists to 
advocate that the workers take over the factories without paying the 
employers. Expropriation without compensation was robbery. It was against 
Kantian ethics. Eschewing all such violent tactics, the Social Democratic 
Party would increase in power only if it appeared openly what it really was, 
namely, a democratic Socialist Party. Here Bernstein made an extremely 
vital criticism of the German Social Democrats, exposing the fact that the 
leaders of the Party were really in agreement with him, that they really 
stood for reform and not for revolution, and that they, too, believed that 
Marx had been far too much a slave to doctrine and to document and 
was really utopian in essential points. They, too, agreed, at bottom, that 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat meant a dictatorship of club orators and 
writers, and that the evolutionary way was far better than the revolu¬ 
tionary way. 

As Bernstein himself put it, the difference between him and the official 
leadership under Kautsky was that he spoke what he believed openly and 
did not hide behind an apparent agreement with the orthodox views of 
Marx. Thus Bernstein could raise his famous slogan, “For Kant against 
cant I” Time was to show that here, indeed, Bernstein was one hundred 
per cent correct, and that the very people who defended Marxist revolu¬ 
tionary ideas were only reformists in disguise. Ironically enough, this was 
to be proven at the very moment when Bernstein had recanted and 
declared that the events of the World War had thoroughly justified Marx’s 
position. 

How correct was Bernstein’s estimate of the others was to be seen in 
certain pra^ical questions that came up before the German Party, Marx 

' Thi!. was the view of the Geneva Conference of the First International, 
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had declared that the proletariat had no fatherland. Bernstein argued this 
might have been true in 1847 when the workers had no vote, but it was not 
true now. Not only should the German workers defend the Fatherland, 
but they should strive to obtain colonies such as those in China, in order 
to protect the Chinese from the lack of culture of other countries. In 
defense of his position, Bernstein pointed out that the very leadership of 
the German Social Democracy was in agreement with him. Bebel had 
openly declared that in case of attack by Russia, German Social Democracy 
would rally for the defense of Germany. The so-called Marxist, Hyndman, 
in England had argued in the same way in behalf of the British navy. 

Thus Bernstein could prove that, in these policies, the official leaders 
of the Socialist parties in the Second International were really knifing 
their own revolutionary program, but, since their practical politics was 
correct, in self-justification they would have to adopt the theories of 
Revisionism which alone were inextricably intertwined with their daily 
opportunism. 

3 

The theories of Revisionism dominated the socialist movement in prac¬ 
tically all of the important countries of Western Europe and America. 
In France, the leader of the United Socialist Party was the opportunist, 
Jean Jaures. Understanding well the weight of the revolutionary past of 
the French, Jaures could not deny the value of the theory of insurrection. 
It was not for him to reject the glorious traditions of Babeouf and Blanqui 
which were cherished so dearly by the French workingman. Rather, Jaures 
undertook to show that conditions in 1906 were no longer the same as they 
were in Marx’s time. “Today, the definite form under which Marx, Engels, 
and Blanqui conceived the proletarian revolution has been eliminated by 
history. In the first place, the proletariat in its increased strength has ceased 
to count on the favourable chance of a bourgeois revolution. ... It is not 
lying in wait for a bourgeois revolution in order to throw the bourgeoisie 
down from its revolution. ... It has its own organization, and its own 
power. ... It is not reduced to being an adventurous and violent parasite 
on bourgeois revolutions. It is methodically preparing, or better, it is 
methodically beginning, its own Revolution, by the gradual and legal con¬ 
quest of the power of production and the power of the State. . . . The 
revolutionary period of the bourgeoisie is over." ^ 

“Henceforward, middle class revolutionary action being over, all violent 
means employed by the proletariat would result only in uniting against it 
all non-proletarian forces. And that is why I have always interpreted a 
general strike, not as a method of violence, but as one of the most gigantic 

^ Jean Jaurls: Studies in Socialism, pp. 59-61. 
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means of legal pressure that the educated and organized proletariat could 
bring to bear for great and definite ends.” ^ 

Thus, to the flexible Jaurcs, the general strike could not be for a seizure 
of power, nor for socialism, but only to bring legal pressure upon parlia¬ 
ment for immediate reforms. The general strike was merely to be a warn¬ 
ing to the ruling class to make concessions; it was powerless as a revolu¬ 
tionary method. Nothing could free socialism from the necessity of winning 
over the majority of the nation by propaganda and legal methods. Above 
all, since the days of bourgeois revolution were over, it was unthinkable 
that the proletariat should conduct one in its own name. 

The fears of Jaurcs directly reflected the fact that in France the prole¬ 
tariat did not compose a majority of the population. He believed that the 
decisive elements were the petty bourgeoisie, especially the peasants. He 
conjured up before his eyes the terrific defeat that the workers had received 
in the Paris Commune through the fact that the bourgeoisie early was able 
to win the petty bourgeoisie to its side and to throw the countryside against 
the city. Jaurcs wanted to placate the petty bourgeoisie, the middle class 
public, believing that in this way only could the workers advance their 
interests. His particular opportunist theory, therefore, had much to do with 
the specific conditions existing in France. 

The German opportunists, on the other hand, were much opposed to 
the general strike altogether, Jaur^ could conclude that the general strike 
should be not merely economic for demands against employers, but also 
political, as a pressure against the State; the German opportunists were 
against the general strike in any form. In France, the task was to lay down 
a theory that would control the general strike, limiting it only to pressure 
against the State and preventing it from either smashing the State or 
establishing Socialism. In Germany, the opportunists felt that the working 
class was so powerful that the general strike could not be limited or con¬ 
trolled easily. Once launched, even for economic demands, it would proceed 
logically to its revolutionary end of overthrowing the State and building 
a new society. Besides there was not in Germany, as in France, that 
spontaneity of action leading to the demand for the general strike. 

The voice of Jaures was heard by the socialists in Belgium and in 
Scandinavia. There the opportunist socialists took advantage of the general 
strike movement of the workers to lead the strike in order to control it. 
Under their management the genera! strikes were merely for suffrage, for 
extension of workers’ democratic rights, or for some immediate reform. 

It was the general opinion of even the opportunists that, where 
Liberalism ^as not allowed to flourish and where despotic absolutism not 

^ The same, pp. 62-63. 
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yet had been overthrown by the bourgeois democratic revolution, there 
the Socialists could legitimately advocate violent measures of procedure. 
In Russia, the opportunist socialists were also in favor of revolutionary 
action against the Czar, the difference between the Mensheviks and the 
Bolshevik consisting not so much in their efiorts to overthrow Czarism, 
as in their relationship to the capitalist class and its Liberal ideologies. 
Contrary to the Bolsheviks, the Mensheviks took the position that it was 
the role of the Socialists to act as the coolies for the Liberals, to help them 
iishfr in ca pital is m in Russia. The proletariat was entirely too weak to 
take over power. Once capitalism was established in Russia, then the same 
peaceful evolutionary methods should be used by the working class as 
were proposed for other countries by Bernstein and other Socialists. 

The struggle between the Mensheviks and the Bolsheviks, however, 
was not merely a struggle as to what each would do in the future if and 
when Czarism was overthrown. The differences of perspective and pro¬ 
gram of the two groups led to entirely opposite tactics and organizational 
principles. Indeed, the split that occurred in 1903 between the opportunist 
Mensheviks and the revolutionary Bolsheviks was first of all on questions 
of organization which developed into questions of tactics, strategy, and 
program. 

The defeat of the Russian revolution after 1905 brought the differences 
between the two groups to a head; from then on the Mensheviks and the 
Bolsheviks, both calling themselves Social Democrats, veered farther apart 
until, in 1917, they were to be found on the opposite sides of the barricades. 

However, the Mensheviks always contained in their ranks a considerable 
number of Left Socialists who later on were to take an internationalist 
position. Between this Left group and the Bolsheviks was an intermediary 
Centrist layer of which the best expression was Leon Trotsky. In the 1905 
Revolution this Centrist element played an exceedingly important role, 
Leon Trotsky becoming the virtual head of the first Soviet, formed in 
St. Petersburg. That the leading representatives of the Soviet could be 
Centrist was natural, considering the transition stage of the revolutionary 
movement at the dme. Few were prepared for actual insurrection, although 
the limitations of a peaceful general strike had become thoroughly exposed. 
As Rosa Luxemburg wrote at the time from Warsaw: “Everywhere people 
are hesitant and in a state of expectancy. The reason for all this is the 
simple circumstance that the mere general stril{e done has ceased to play 
the role it once had. Now nothing but a direct general fight on the street 
can bring about the decision, but for this the right moment must be pre¬ 
pared more carefully.” ^ Rosa Luxemburg, who, apparently, was closer 
to the Bolsheviks than to the Trotsky Centrists, declared tha^precisely in 

^ Luise Kautsky: Letters of Rosa Luxemburg, p. 98. 
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St. Petersburg, where Trotsky was at the head, the direction of revolu¬ 
tionary forces was entirely inadequate. The insurrectionary flare-up 
occurred not in St. Petersburg, but in Moscow. 

During the years of bitter repression, Trotsky’s vacillations between 
the Mensheviks and Bolsheviks took a decided trend to the Right. This 
was revealed in the discussions of 1911 regarding the proposal for a joint 
conference of Russian Social Democracy. “Our friend Trotzki is revealing 
himself more and more as a bad actor. ... He insults the Bolsheviks and 
the Poles directly as ‘party of splitters’ but has not one syllable to utter 
against Martov’s pamphlet against Lenin, which surpasses anything that has 
ever existed in point of meanness and baseness and which evidently aims 
at splitting the party.” ^ 

4 

In the United States where, by 191a, the Socialist Party had attained 
a membership of approximately one hundred and eighteen thousand, the 
controlling element was the machine headed by Morris Hillquit. To Hill- 
quit, the State must never wither away but must take on a socialist char¬ 
acter. “The modern state, originally the tool in the hands of the capitalist 
class for the exploitation of the workers, is gradually coming to be recog¬ 
nized by the latter as a most potent instrument for the modification and 
ultimate abolition of the capitalist class rule.” ^ 

In the more democratic countries the necessary transitional reforms 
towards socialism were to be carried out gradually. Violence was only an 
accident of the social revolution; it was by no means its necessary accom¬ 
paniment and it had no place in the socialist program. In line with this, 
the Socialist Party was completely silent on the question of whether to 
compensate the capitalists for their property or to confiscate without com¬ 
pensation. The Socialist Party in 1912 also expelled from its ranks all 
those who adhered to the precepts of the I. W. W., which included belief 
in the efficacy of revolution by force through the general strike and through 
the tactics of sabotage. The opportunist bureaucracy went to extreme 
lengths to place its finger on militant elements so as to expose them to the 
police. The I. W. W. to them was composed of scum, slum elements filled 
with agents provocateurs and police spies, whose sole game was to discredit 
the regular socialists. 

The approach of the Socialist Party was well illustrated in its National 
Platform of 1904 where it appealed to the American people as the only 
movement whereby the liberty of the individual could become a fact. In 
its platform of 1908, it declared: “In this battle for freedom the Socialist 

^ The saifle, pp. 160-161. 

®M. Hillquit: Socialism in Theory and Practice, p. 98. 
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Party does not strive to substitute working class rule for capitalist class 
rule, but by working class victory, to free all humanity from class rule 
and to realize the international brotherhood of man.”^ By such formulas 
the Socialist Party entirely avoided the question of the necessity of the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

In its platforms thfi Socialist Party called for the enactment of a series 
of immediate demands which included such items as revision of the Con- 
stitudon to give greater democracy to^he people, the public ownership of 
trusts and utilities, reduction of hours, public works for the unemployed, 
inventions to be freely used by all, the abolition of patent rights and 
monopolies, and national labor legislation. Only in 1912 did the Socialist 
Party begin to include a demand for collective ownership, which to them 
meant public ownership by the State, and democratic management. 

In its immediate demands the Socialist Party by no means separated 
itself from the Welfare-Liberalism or Radicalism prevalent at the time. 
For example, in 1912, the National Platform of the Progressive Party, 
headed by Theodore Roosevelt, came out for almost as many of the imme¬ 
diate reforms as the Socialists, and declared, “Behind the ostensible 
government sits enthroned an invisible government owing no allegiance 
and acknowledging no responsibility to the people.” ® 

Similarly, in 1920, the National Platform of the Farmer Labor Party 
formulated a program as radical as that advanced by the Socialist Party 
of that year. It affirmed that a condition of economic servitude existed in 
the United States, where wealth was monopolized by a few; all power 
must be restored again to the people. It called for a repeal of criminal 
syndicalist laws and other wartime legislation. It demanded the abolition 
of imperialism at home and abroad, and the immediate recognition of the 
elected governments of the republics of Ireland and of Soviet Russia, the 
embargo on arms against these peoples to be immediately lifted. It urged 
the self-determination of all nations, and the withdrawal of American 
armed forces from the colonies controlled by the United States. It advocated 
democratic control of industry and the right of labor to an increasing share 
in the responsibilities and management of business, application of this 
principle to be developed in accordance with the experience of actual 
operation. It urged public ownership and operation. It demanded justice 
for the soldiers and a complete bill of rights for labor.® 

Compared to this, the tone of the Socialist Party platform of the same 
year was relatively milder, the platform addressing itself particularly “to 
all citizens who believe in political liberty and social justice.” The Socialist 

* For a reprint of the Platform see K. H. Porter: National Party Platforms, pp. 313-319. 

® For the platform see K. H. Porter, the same, pp. 334-349. ^ 

3 The same, pp. 435-442. 
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Party platform did not mention the lifting of an embargo against Soviet 
Russia and Ireland. It did not go to the length of proposing that the 
workers manage the industries, but called only for workers’ administration 
jointly with that of the government. Such nationalized industries were to 
be run, not for the benefit of the working class, but merely to give “just 
compensation and humane conditions of unemployment to the workers 
and efficient and reasonable service to the public.’’^ 

This situation was an adequate illustration of the type of Socialist parties 
that dominated the Second International. In fact, it was not socialism in 
the Marxian sense that they conceived, but at best, a sort of State socialism, 
and at worst, a pure and simple State capitalism with some degree of 
workers’ control. 

Having fulfilled their duty by stating in their program that they adhered 
to the view that they desired the end of capitalism, the Socialists then 
completely divorced their program from their day-to-day activity. There 
was no connecting link between the daily practice and the ultimate theo¬ 
retical goal. Thus, the present was cut off entirely from the future, and the 
working class was given a narrow, provincial, nationalist point of view, 
whereupon each group fought for its own immediate self-interest rather 
than for the enduring interests of the international working class as a 
whole. 

In short, the First International was an international of program; the 
Socialist parties of the Second International were organizations interested 
mainly in tactics, that is, they were groups concentrating entirely upon the 
petty current struggle for immediate better conditions, and, in this day-to- 
day conflict, the Socialists revealed themselves as no better than the 
Welfare-Liberal Radicals. In fact, the Socialist parties were Welfare-Liberal 
parties in the ranks of labor to the programs of which was attached a 
Socialist ideal to distinguish them from the ordinary Liberals. 

The value of the Second Internationa] consisted in that it attempted 
to organize large masses of workers and to give them the inspiration of 
struggling for socialism. The world was not yet ready for the international 
working class to embrace insurrection in its own riglit. The bourgeois 
democratic revolution was over, except in such countries as Russia; the 
period of proletarian revolution had not yet begun. In the interim, only 
the skilled workers were articulating their needs; behind them the unskilled 
workers were confusedly groping their way. 

This transition period adequately was reflected in the structure and 
functioning of the Second International which was entirely limited by the 
class comj^ition that filled its ranks, and by the material conditions of 

^ The same, p. 470. 
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the time. Militarism had not yet let loose the mighty destructiveness of 
the World War to compel workers to action. Capitalism had not as yet 
matured sufiSciently to allow the vast masses in the basic industries of the 
country to express themselves with their own programs and in their own 
organizations. It was evident that sooner or later a new international 
grouping would have to be formed, a grouping that would be able to 
connect theory with practice, to round out the program, to reach genuine 
communist levels, to develop the tactic^into a system of struggle, not for 
palliatives to lull skilled workers to sleep, but for such concessions as 
would deepen and broaden the class struggle to its highest point. 

Above all, there would have to arise an International that would be 
able to connect the tactics of the present with the program of the future 
by means of an adequate strategy. This strategy could appear only in an 
era when there would be placed before the revolutionary workers of the 
world the question of revolutionary action as the sole method to solve 
their immediate problems, when workers would not be able to win reforms 
except by revolution. Such a period could not come before the war. 

5 

The Second International was formed in 1889. In that year two separate 
congresses were called in Paris. One was made up of British trade unions 
and French Possibilists; the other comprised the Guesdists, the German 
party, the Socialist Labor Party, etc. Shordy, both Congresses were induced 
to meet together and to fuse into one. They then indorsed the eight-hour 
day, recognition of May Day as an international holiday, and later, the 
establishment of an international labor code. Other congresses were held 
in Paris, 1891, Zurich, 1893, and London, 1896. In the course of this period 
the Socialist Parties were gradually systematizing their program and prac¬ 
tical activities. As the congresses developed, they decided to include not 
only Socialist parties but trade unions as well; the Anarchists, however, 
were excluded. 

In taking in the trade unions, the Socialists believed that they were 
following the line of Marx and the First International. This was not the 
case, however. It will be recalled that the trade unions in the First Inter¬ 
national had been given officially the standing of “affiliated” bodies only 
and not of members, unless the local unions were at the same time regular 
sections of the International. The decision to accept the reformist trade 
unions into membership was all the more inexcusable when we consider 
the difference in proletarian development in the 1890’s as compared with 
1864. In 1864 the working class was but beginning to be aroused; the 
Marxist had jao other line open to him but to form such a kedy as the 
First International and patiently work within it. By the end of the nine- 
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tecnth century the situation was entirely different, powerful Socialist bodies 
existing in many important European countries. 

The inclusion of the trade unions into the International meant that 
the International was not to be a revolutionary body in fact but a loose 
organization for immediate better conditions for the workers. This was 
seen also when the Second International permitted the British Labor Party 
to join, since prior to the World War the British Labor Party, while look¬ 
ing in the direction of socialism, l^ad never officially committed itself to 
the socialist position. 

Thus the Second International contained, on the one side, such elements 
as those represented by Lenin, or by Rosa Luxemburg, and on the other 
side, such groups as the British Labor Party and trade union reformists. 
Naturally, the Second International could not be a centralized disciplined 
body with full authority in its central committee. Instead, the Secretariat 
became a mere international letter-box, and the congresses represented 
futile discussion centers where resolutions could be adopted but no 
authority established. These resolutions were relatively unimportant since 
the national Socialist Parties had complete independence in everything. 
Thus the congresses could express the sentiment of various parties, but by 
no means could organize international action. 

Here, too, we see a great distinction between the First and the Second 
International. The First International had erected an authoritative center 
that had attempted to centralize ail groups and to formulate a uniform 
international policy. The Second International made no such effort. Inter¬ 
national solidarity was reduced to a minimum so that it was easy at the 
outbreak of the World War for people who had cheered each other in 
Socialist Congresses literally the day before to shoot each other down when 
the war broke out. 

The Socialist leaders of the Second International were able to build 
trade unions of skilled workers everywhere and to unite them in a sep¬ 
arate international center. After several attempts, there was established in 
1901 through the International Secretariat of Trade Unions a trade union 
center which convoked a number of congresses: in 1901 in Copenhagen, 
in 1902 in Stuttgart, and in 1903 in Dublin, where the Secretariat was 
formally organized. Other congresses were held in 1905 in Amsterdam, 
1907 in Christiania, 1909 in Paris, 1911 in Budapest, and 1913 in Zurich. In 
the last congress, the organization was renamed the International Federa¬ 
tion of Trade Unions. 

Only in 1910 did the American Federation of Labor join the Inter¬ 
national Federation. It demonstrated its Americanism by taking an 
extremely xMctionary stand on almost all questions that appeared before 
the Congress. Its chief role was to denounce the I. W. W., to denounce 
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French Revolutionary Syndicalism, to denounce the general strike, to 
denounce anti-militarism. It opposed the Socialist International. It fought 
against the separate admission of Canada, believing that country should be 
represented through the A. F. of L. Its sole effort was to prevent cheap 
European labor from attaining the shores of America and reducing the 
standards which the A. F. of L. had won for itself. The stand of the 
A. F. of L. during these years was marked by a complete lack of inter¬ 
national solidarity. Following its own Ijourgeoisie, the A. F. of L. official¬ 
dom refused to concern itself with European affairs any further than to 
touch them with the extreme tips of its fingers and to keep them at arms’ 
length. 

A considerable number of important questions came up before the 
Socialist International for discussion at its congresses. These questions 
revolved around the discussions on war and on Socialist participation in 
capitalist governments. Millerand was discussed in the Amsterdam Con¬ 
gress of 1904, which had followed the Paris Congress of 1900. 

Three positions were put forward. On the one hand, Jaures and the 
Right Wing unequivocally endorsed the position of the Socialists in the 
government, even as exemplified by Millerand, where Socialists had to 
sit in the same Cabinet with the very General who had taken the lead in 
shooting them down. Certainly, if Socialism was merely a continuation 
of Liberalism, then it was correct to form such a coalition government on 
the theory of gradually reforming the State until it became transformed 
in a Socialist direction. 

On the extreme Left was the revolutionary position expressed in the 
opinion of Engels, who had advised the Italian Party to ally itself with 
the Radicals for the establishment of a republic or a bourgeois democracy, 
but under no consideration to take part in the government; as soon as the 
united forces were victorious, the Socialists were to break with their former 
allies and to form an opposition at once. Engels wrote: “After the common 
victory we might perhaps be offered some seats in the new government — 
but always in a minority. Here lies the greatest danger. After the February 
Revolution in 1848 the French socialistic Democrats (the RSforme people, 
Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, Flocon, etc.) were incautious enough to accept 
such positions. As a minority in the Government they involuntarily bore 
the responsibility for all the infamy and treachery which the majority, 
composed of pure Republicans, committed against the working class; at the 
same time their participation in the government completely paralyzed 
the revolutionary action of the working class they were supposed to 
represent.” ^ ^ 

1 Marx and Engels: Correspondence, Letter o£ Engels to Turati, p. 523. 
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Daniel DeLeon of the Socialist Labor Party, as well as Guesde of the 
French Socialists, took a leading part in complete opposition to the idea 
of Socialists joining with the capitalists in government. 

Between these groups was the opposition of such elements as that 
represented by Kautsky, who was head of the German Party and in reality 
was head of the Second International. Kautsky took the position that one 
cannot give any absolute answer to the question of socialist participation 
in bourgeois governments; it all d<spended on concrete circumstances. By 
means of this vague formulation, therefore, Kautsky evaded the concrete 
question of the specific circumstances in France which had led to the 
betrayal of Socialist principles by Millerand. He evaded also the question 
of whether parties which stood for participation in bourgeois governments 
in such a manner as to destroy in efiect the whole revolutionary essence 
of the movement could have a place in the Second International. In 
abstract phrase, it seemed that Kautsky had formulated correctly the revo¬ 
lutionary position. In reality, he concealed his alliance with the Right 
Wing, permitting the latter to flourish and to dominate the policies of the 
Second International. 

Thus, in 1907, the Socialist Fabian Society could approve of the British 
government’s rough tactics in putting down the British railway strike. 
Thus, too, former French Socialists could break the general strike of the 
French railroad workers in 1910 by calling workers to the colors and 
threatening to shoot them as mutinous soldiers if they refused to work on 
the trains. The same Socialists who were so eager for peaceful methods 
proved themselves exceedingly ferocious against the workers once the oppor¬ 
tunists were a part of the capitalist machinery. The Second International 
was democratic enough, evidently, to contain both revolutionists and police 
agents. 

The question of war became increasingly important as the twentieth 
century advanced and was the chief topic discussed in the Stuttgart Con¬ 
gress of 1907 and the Copenhagen Congress of 1910. The demands upon 
which all were united included the abolition of standing armies, the limi¬ 
tation of armaments, publication of all treaties, international arbitration, a 
referendum vote of the people before war be declared or carried on. 
Socialists agreed also to refuse to vote for any war credits. At this point, 
however, sharp disagreement began to arise as each nationalist group began 
to defend its “Fatherland.” 

In 1907, owing especially to the activity of Lenin and Luxemburg, a 
militant resolution was adopted declaring that the Socialists must “do all 
in their power” to prevent war and to wipe out war by abolishing capi¬ 
talism. At-Ae same congress, however, the proposal for a general strike in 
case of war was voted down, as was the proposal for armed insurrection. 
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Thus, in phrases, the Second International adopted a militant resolution 
which could retain the loyalty of such communist elements as those repre¬ 
sented by Lenin and Luxemburg. In actual concrete application, however, 
it refused to go even as far as the First International had gone in 1868, 
that is, to refuse to lay down the specific militant action of general strike 
or armed insurrection. The Right Wing, therefore, lost nothing but a 
debate; in reality it won the day. In the meantime, a specious unity between 
the two irreconcilable Wings could be maintained, a unity irrevocably 
shattered by the war mobilizations of 1914. 

The Socialists of the Second International declared that they were not 
boimd to oppose a defensive war where a country was defending itself 
against an aggressor. However, it was entirely unable to define just what 
is a defensive war, and in practice the slogan: “No opposition to a defensive 
war,” played right into the hands of the imperialist mihtarists the world 
over. When the World War came, Socialists found themselves killing each 
other in the name of national defense and of Socialism. With the World 
War, the Second International collapsed. 



XXL SECTARIANISM 


I 

O FFICIALLY, the chief pahies of the Second International, such 
as the German, tended to repudiate revisionism and in phrases 
to uphold the orthodox views of revolutionary Marxism. In 
practice, however, the Right Wing had its way, the orthodox, Ukc Kautsky, 
really occupying a Centrist position. Besides these two factions, there was 
a so-called revolutionary Left Wing composed of supposedly intransigeant 
fighters. When closely analyzed, however, the Left Wing was seen to be 
made up, in the main, of two entirely different elements, a group really 
on the road to communism, typified by Lenin, Liebknecht, Luxemburg, 
and perhaps certain groups of internationalists and maximalists, and 
another group of sectarians symbolized by such leaders as Guesde in 
France, DeLeon in the United States, and Hyndman in England, The 
two sections of the Left had really very little in common. We shall treat 
the activity of those represented by Lenin under Communism. They were 
of relatively secondary influence within the Second International. Those 
who shouted most loudly about being true revolutionists were the 
sectarians. 

The sectarians in the Second International were as unable to utilize 
Marx’s dialectics as were the other revisionists and centrists. Indeed it 
could be said of the entire Left Wing that the mere fact that they could 
remain within the Second International and hail those who supported 
such elements as Millerand and others as their comrades was eloquent 
testimony of their immature character. The non-Marxist views of the 
sectarian Left were to be seen on every front of the struggle. 

In philosophy, for example, many were confused on the question of 
dialectical materialism, some of them going the way of neo-Kantianism. 
Kautsky had opened up the official paper of the German Socialist Party to 
all philosophical opinions, and displayed considerable tolerance to various 
schools of agnosticism. Many of the sectarians had no fault to find with 
this, Daniel DeLeon in the United States, for example, declaring that 
religion was not a party affair but a personal matter.^ It is true that to 
DeLeon the Catholic Church was not a religion but a political organization 
and had tr^be attacked as such, but to draw a distinction between church 
1 See, D. DeLeon: VathffT Gossoniana. * 
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and religion was to tolerate precisely the point of view of the Right Wing 
that religionists of all sorts had a place in socialist ranks where they could 
argue for Socialism, not from the scientific point of view, but from the 
religious, ethical, and idealistic angles. Thus the party was to be neutral 
on religious and philosophical questions and not to take a positive position 
for dialectical materialism. This evasion of philosophy, however, meant an 
escape from scientific method and was bound insidiously to affect the 
whole program of the revolutionary party. 

Only Lenin, practically alone, denfanded that the Party take a stand 
on questions of philosophy, and refused to declare that religion was not 
a party matter. The State, even the workers’ State, of course, was not to 
abolish religion by force, since such superstitions would gradually wither 
away as socialism proceeded. The Party, however, was not the State. The 
Party program was an epitome of proletarian science and could not tolerate 
as its creators any active agent propagating mysticism and obscurantist 
prejudices of this or that supernatural faith. Lenin called for an expulsion 
of such people from the Social Democratic Party. 

The Right Wing, of course, would never play up Marx’s statement 
that religion was the opium of the people, the idealistic counterpart of 
alcoholism, needed to besot and befuddle the masses so that they could not 
struggle in this world. The Right made no analysis of the relation of re¬ 
ligious institutions to the class struggle, and they permitted inside of their 
ranks religious preachers of all sorts. While the sectarian Left Wing dis¬ 
agreed with this mode of approach, it tolerated such an attitude not only 
when appearing in the ranks of the Right Wing, but to some extent even 
within its own midst. This was summarized in the statement that religion 
is not a Party matter. 

On questions of historical materialism, the sectarian Left Wing tended 
too much to a mechanical materialist approach and did not consider 
sufficiendy the secondary social forces which joined together to contribute 
to a given historical result. It was of them that Engels was speaking when 
he wrote: “Marx and I are ourselves partly to blame for the fact that 
younger writers sometimes lay more stress on the economic side than is 
due to it. We had to emphasise this main principle in opposition to our 
adversaries, who denied it, and we had not always the time, the place, or 
the opportunity to allow the other elements involved in the interaction 
to come into their rights.”^ 

To correct the mechanical viewpoint of the Left Wing, Engels wrote: 
“According to the materialist conception of history, the determining 
element in history is idtimately the production and reproduction in real 
life. More than this neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. If therefore 

^ Marx and l£nf;cl.s: Correspondence, I.ctter of Engels to J. Bloch, p. 477. 
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somebody twists this into the statement that the economic element is the 
only determining one, he transforms it into a meaningless, abstract, and 
absurd phrase. The economic situation is the basis, but the various elements 
of the superstructure—political forms of the class struggle and its conse¬ 
quences, constitutions established hy the victorious class after a successful 
battle, etc.—^forms of law—and then even the reflexes of all these actual 
struggles in the brains of the combatants: political, legal, philosophical 
theories, religious ideas and their further development into systems of 
dogma—also exercise their influenl:e upon the course of the historical 
struggles and in many cases preponderate in determining their form. There 
is an interaction of all these elements, in which, amid all the endless host 
of accidents of things and events whose inner connection is so remote 
or so impossible to prove that we regard it as absent and can neglect it), 
the economic movement finally asserts itself as necessary. Otherwise the 
application of the theory of any period of history one chose would be easier 
than the solution of a simple equation of the first degree.” ^ 

On questions of economics the sectarians again took a mechanical and 
too simplified position. Agreeing with the theory of Marx as to the general 
law of accumulation of capital and the driving out of the old middle classes, 
they tended to view the process as entirely completed, and failed to make 
sufficient efforts to win to their side middle class elements such as the 
peasants, which still played an important part in social action.^ Thus they 
fell into the error of conceiving that all those not in the ranks of labor 
were one reactionary mass against labor. They were unable to adopt the 
position on the peasant question that Engels had worked out for them. 
“. . . And indeed we stand decidedly on the side of the small peasant; we 
will do everything in any way admissible to make his lot more bearable, 
to facilitate his transition to the co-operative. ... We do this, not only 
because we regard the small peasant who does his own work as virtually 
belonging to us, but also in the direct interests of the Party. The greater 
the number of peasants whom we can save from actual downfall into the 
proletariat and win for ourselves while they are still peasants, the more 
rapidly and easily will the social revolution take place. It can be of no 
service to us if we arc obliged to wait for this transformation until capi¬ 
talist production has developed itself everywhere up to its final conse¬ 
quences. ... It is the duty of our Party to make clear to the peasants over 
and over again the absolute hopelessness of their position while capitalism 
rules. . . .” ® 

1 Marx and EngeU: Correspondence, p. 475. 

- See, for example, D. DeLeon’i pamphlet: Fifteen Questions. 

“Marx av..?Engels: Correspondence, Engels’ article; “The Peasant Question in France and 
Germany," pp. 526-527. 
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In fact, as a general rule, so much were the Left sectarians impressed 
by Marx’s cataclysmic theory that they seemed to believe that the end of 
capitalism would come of its own accord, that capitalism would collapse 
of its own weight. This led to a fatalist attitude that induced these parties 
not to struggle for immediate conditions but simply to wait for and propa¬ 
gandize the coming revolution. 

Those who fought for immediate demands were considered as oppor¬ 
tunists, Right Wingers, who wished to have the capitalist grant a few more 
crumbs to the workers so as to briSe them from struggle. While this 
criticism was indeed true regarding the Right Wing, the intransigeants 
failed to see that this refraining from participation in the day-to-day 
struggles of the workers turned them into sterile sectarians, completely 
futile, and as far removed from revolutionary activity on the one hand as 
the Right Wing was on the other. As inadequate as Bernstein, they acted 
as though the word was everything, the movement nothing. They laid 
down ultimatums to the masses and were proud of being called “impossi- 
bilists,” that is, people who had no concerns in getting as much as possible 
under the circumstances. They demanded all or nothing and they got 
nothing. It was in answer to such types that Engels had written, using the 
American situation as a concrete example: “It is far more important that 
the movement should spread, proceed harmoniously, take root and embrace 
as much as possible the whole American proletariat, than that it should 
start and proceed from the beginning on theoretically perfectly correct 
lines. There is no better road to theoretical clearness of comprehension 
than 'durch Schaden klug werden’ [to learn by one’s own mistakes]. And 
for a whole large class, there is no other road, especially for a nation so 
eminently practical as the Americans. The great thing is to get the working- 
class to move as a class; that once obtained, they will soon find the right 
direction, and all who resist, H. G. [Henry George] or Powderly, will be 
left out in the cold with small sects of their own. . . . Our theory is not 
a dogma but the exposition of a process of evolution, and that process 
involves successive phases. To expect that the Americans will start with 
the full consciousness of the theory worked out in older industrial coun¬ 
tries is to expect the impossible. What the Germans ought to do is to act 
up to their own theory—^if they understand it as we did in 1845 and 1848— 
to go in for any real general working class movement, accept its fa\tische 
[actual] starting points as such and work it gradually up to the theoretical 
level by pointing out how every mistake made, every reverse suffered, was 
a necessary consequence of mistaken theoretical views in the original pro¬ 
gramme; they ought, in the words of The Communist Manifesto, to repre¬ 
sent the movement of the future in the movement of the present. But 
above all give the movement time to consolidate, do not make the inevitable 
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confusion of the first start worse confounded by forcing down people’s 
throats things which at present they cannot properly understand, but 
which they soon will learn.” ’ 

In many countries, socialist sects refused to participate in parliamentary 
activity on the ground that, since bourgeois democracy was a sham, activity 
should be concentrated entirely on the necessity to overthrow parliament 
rather than to run in elections as candidates for that same assembly. This 
was a natural reaction against parliamentary cretinism and Millerandism 
which had infested the large parties of the Right Wing. Yet, in failing to 
pardcipate in parliamentary campaigns, the Leftists failed to understand 
the dialectical connection between ballots and bullets. They failed to 
appreciate that it was necessary for the revolutionary proletariat to take 
advantage of every crack in the wall of capitalism so as to widen the breach 
further, in other words, to use every democratic measure that the employers 
permitted in order to overthrow the'rule of capitalism. They refused to 
appreciate the fact that parliamentary activity was a convenient barometer 
indicating the pressure of class forces and the temper of the masses. They 
would not listen to the argument that the masses of workers still believed, 
to a considerable extent, in the omnipotence of parliament and the advisa¬ 
bility of having representatives there, and that these illusions best could be 
destroyed through practical participation in the life of the people. 

Instead of patiently understanding the prejudices of the workers and 
winning them over in the course of their daily struggles, exposing the 
character of the capitalist state and its parliamentary institutions, the 
Leftists withdrew to a great height from which they preached to the 
ignorant below as though they were mighty, superior individuals. Like 
the opportunists who made parliamentary activity an end in itself, the 
Leftists would not recognize that parliamentary activity and democratic 
rights would be obtained only as by-products of revolutionary action and 
that these instruments were to be considered as levers to aid the masses in 
further mobilization. Boycotting elections and parliamentary activity, on the 
whole, could only play into the hands of reaction. 

Often these anti-parliamentarian Left Socialist groups developed trends 
in a Syndicalist direction, sometimes influenced by Anarcho-Syndicalism. 
Not parliamentary but trade union activity was to be the actual way of 
winning the workers. This position was well exemplified by the trade union 
socialists known as the Economists in Russia. Only by such a practice, they 
argued, would the socialists lose their intellectualist character and become 

^Maix an« Cot 1 c\punJcmt, Letter trom Engels to Florence Wisrjinewetskv, pp. 

453-454 
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truly proletarianized. A similar view was expressed by certain elements 
in the Socialist Labor Party in the United States. 

At the bottom of this position was an extremely healthy orientation, 
responding to the great need to change the character of Socialist member¬ 
ship so that the majority would be industrial workers. Such elements of the 
Left Wing could not fail to see that often the Socialist parties, taking a 
professional and intellectual attitude, stood entirely aloof from the real 
struggles around them. The opportunists were playing down strikes and 
direct actions in the street. The Leftist Wing, on the contrary, wanted the 
Socialists to organize the unorganized workers in industrial and trade 
unions and guide them to socialism. 

However, in this as in the other questions, the sectarians could not 
devise a workable policy. The existing trade unions, as a whole, were 
heartily denounced as mere instruments of the capitalist class to bribe the 
skilled workers. It was of the trade unionists that Hyndman wrote, 
“. . . but the British workers have not understood the economic and social 
effects of capitalist colonization, and many of them are—as the voting of 
the infamous Transvaal War showed—Imperialists in the worst sense of 
the word.” ^ 

Especially emphatic were the Leftists concerning the trade union 
leaders whom Daniel DeLeon called labor lieutenants of the capitalist 
class and whose principal function was to harness the workers to the 
chariot of imperialism. The Socialist Labor Party went so far as to declare 
that no officer of the American Federation of Labor could be an officer 
of the Socialist Labor Party. 

In their emphasis upon trade union activity, the Leftists frequently 
reasoned from a mechanical Marxist base that political organization is but 
the reflection of economic events and that the political party is entirely 
secondary to the trade union. Among the Russian Economists there also 
existed the theory that mobilization of the workers had to proceed in stages, 
first, purely economic, then in the form of economic struggles with political 
demands, finally, purely political 

In all of these policies the sectarians showed themselves as far removed 
from the basic interests of the working class as the Right Wing itself, and 
just as opportunist, although in an opposite direction. In idealizing the 
trade union and the strike struggle, these Left Wingers, like the Russian 
Economists, really showed a contempt for the masses, not believing that 
the masses would understand the necessity to overthrow the political 
machinery of the State, but rather that they would have to be gradually 
educated to that realization. 

r H. M. Hindman; Colomes and Dependencies, pamphlet, Report to tile- International 
Socialist Congress, 1904, p. 3. 
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Making the same mistake as the Right Wing in identifying political 
activity with parliamentarism which they, however, completely scorned, 
the Left sectarians turned to participation in strikes as a means of diverting 
attention from the necessity of joining in insurrectionary movements. They 
did not appreciate sufficiendy that the State could be overthrown only on 
the basis of demands far broader than those of a merely trade union 
character. The emphasis on trade unionism often prevented these Socialists 
from participating in the day-to-day {iemands on other important fields of 
the battle front. 


2 

In their denunciation of the existing trade unions, the sectarian elements 
of the Second International went to the extreme of removing their members 
from the unions, splitting the unions, and building dual organizations 
to fight the old. Such a policy lumped.the rank and file together with their 
bureaucratic officials; by such an abandonment of the fight in the old unions 
they could not win members of the reactionary unions over to their side. 

Here again these socialists displayed a certain lack of confidence in the 
working class. They failed to realize that, in the period under question, 
the skilled workers would naturally be leaders of the unskilled, and that, 
to an increasing extent, sections of the unskilled would be found in the 
ranks of the regular trade union movement, although as a minority. They 
failed, besides, to appreciate the effects of capitalist contradictions upon the 
ranks of the skilled, and the possibility of winning some of them over 
to the side of revolutionary action. Moreover, this was the only organized 
element; to desert the trade unions was to relinquish the only section of 
the working class that was articulate and organized. 

In this way, the Left Wing played directly into the hands of the labor 
bureaucrats in the trade union movement, supplementing by their Leftist 
errors the action of the Right Wing Socialists. The Right W^ing, in partici¬ 
pating in trade union movement, always supported the bureaucratic officials 
and did not attempt to win the workers for revolutionary action against 
the wishes of the highly-paid, well-fed bureaucracy. On the other hand, the 
Left Wing, in abandoning these unions, in calling out its own members, 
in building paper dual unions, really consolidated the position of the 
officials and of the Right Wing Socialists. Whatever discontent existed in 
the unions was thus isolated, and the rule of the opportunist was made 
firmer than ever. At the same time, revolutionary socialism was brought 
into disrepute. 

In building their own dual unions. Left Wing Socialists frequently 
revealed themselves as no better than the opportunists they denounced. 
When they succeeded in controlling unions, they utterly failed to under- 
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stand the proper relationship between unions and a political party. This 
was well exemplified in the Socialist Labor Party in the United States. Its 
Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance was not appreciably dillerent from the 
Knights of Labor and other unions which had gone before. The Alliance 
was based not on an industrial but on a craft union structure. The differ¬ 
ence between the S. T. and L. A. and the A. F. of L. was supposed to lie in 
the contention that the former had revolutionary leaders who were preach¬ 
ing sociahsm in the unions. , 

At the same time, the formation of a separate, relatively small trade 
union body really isolated the revolutionary workers from the main army 
of organized labor, and created a deep hostility between the two. Thus, 
instead of acquiring a broad, wholesome perspective of the movement as 
a whole, the S. T. and L. A. could attain only a narrow sectarianism. The 
Socialist Labor Party officials completely dominated, d emandin g that the 
unions officially go on record in support of all the vagaries concocted 
annually by the Socialist Labor Party, every member of the union being 
branded as a Socialist and compelled to adhere to the platform of the 
S. L. P. Naturally, this militated strongly against the average worker’s 
joining the union, and the union was reduced gradually to a mere propa¬ 
ganda sect. The purposes of the union to struggle for the day-to-day 
demands of the workers were nullified completely. 

As a potentially effective measure, the Socialist Labor Party asserted 
that strikes were relatively futile, that trade unions were not of much 
value in improving the workers’ lot but had the function of educating the 
workers and organizing them to take over industry when the collapse of 
capitalism came. Thus, even in the trade union fidd, the Socialist Labor 
Party denied the efficacy of action and assailed the whole idea of a general 
strike. General strikes led to revolution; revolution was impossible; the 
general strike, therefore, was worthless. As a substitute for the general strike 
wherein workers came out on the street and took to violent rioting, DeLeon 
advocated the general lockout, where the workers, when organized 51 per 
cent, would remain inside the factories and throw out the employers. This 
was the peaceful way as opposed to the violent way of the out-and-out 
Syndicalists.^ 

If, then, the Sociahst Labor Party stressed economic rather than political 
action, it was with the theory that only the economic movement was con¬ 
structive, the political movement brought about destruction, something 
which the Socialist Labor Party wanted to avoid. Objectivdy, such a view¬ 
point was a capitulation to the pressure of alien classes which wanted to 

1 The recent wave of “sit-down” strikes both in France and in the Unjted States appar¬ 
ently justify DiLeon’s position. A closer study of the movement, however, would reveal the 
complete falseness of such a conclusion. 
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persuade the workers not to take political action seriously. In the meantime, 
while avoiding action on the economic field and refusing to participate 
in immediate demands on the political field, the S. L. P. would project the 
unconditional surrender of capitalism and enter into parliamentary activity 
as a demonstration of the value of its civilized method of the ballot as 
against the method of direct action. Thus the Socialist Labor Party was 
reduced to complete futility, reiterating a few trite slogans like a cracked 
phonographic record whose needle is stuck in the same groove. Later on 
the Socialist Labor Party, through the S. T. & L. A., entered the I. W. W., 
changed its craft union position to an advocacy of industrial unionism, but 
continued preaching its sterile policies until its spokesmen were ejected. 

According to the sectarian Leftists like the Socialist Labor Party, the 
State was not to wither away, but was to be abolished immediately the 
workers were organized sufficiently oo the trade union field to declare the 
general lockout.^ On the surface it seemed as though DeLeon’s program 
was an extremely revolutionary one, since he opposed the opportunist view 
of gradually reforming the State; indeed, it looked similar to the revolu¬ 
tionary Anarchist position. In reality, DeLeon was heartily in accord with 
the Right Wing in his fear of the use of force and in his phobia against 
being driven underground. The true situation was that the S. L. P. was so 
far removed from actual life that it entirely underestimated the strength of 
the State, believing it would collapse when the high priests of the S. L. P. 
blew their horns before the social walls of the new Jericho. The S. L. P. 
had turned from immediate tangible demands to abstract goals. Under no 
circumstances could it connect its preaching of socialism as a distinct break 
with the present with the necessity for a violent insurrection and a Dic¬ 
tatorship of the Proletariat. 

Contrary to popular tradition, the S. L. P. intransigeants were far from 
knowing their own minds, as their history showed. For example, in its 
platform of 1892 the S. L. P. had declared: "Whereas the time is fast com¬ 
ing when, in the natural course of social evolution this system . . . shall 
have worked out its own downfall; therefore, be it Resolved, That we 
call upon the people to organize with a view to the substitution of the 
co-operative commonwealth for the present state of planless production, 
industrial war, and social disorder. . . .” ® Since capitalism was doomed, the 
only method given in the platform of 1892 was to struggle for a whole 
series of immediate demands which in no respect differed from those of 
ordinary Welfare-Liberal Radicals. 

In 1900, however, the national platform of the S. L. P. was suddenly 

1 See, DeLeon’s pamphlet: Socialist Reconstruction of Society. , 

2 Pl.atform given in K. H. Porter: National Party Platforms, pp. 177-180. 
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changed and dropped all mention of immediate demands. This line was 
left to the Social Democratic Party, later to become the Socialist Party, to 
adopt. The S. L. P. now was to demonstrate its revolutionism by elim¬ 
inating all questions of immediate interest to the working class; revolution¬ 
ary activity was to be transformed into resolutions. 

In 1912, influenced by the Syndicalism of the I. W. W., the S. L. P. again 
radically changed its position. This time it opposed the political State and 
advocated the industrial Socialist State which contemplated representation 
by industry. The Socialist Labor Party was the first group in the United 
States to foreshadow the demand for Soviets, although it formulated its 
ripmanrl in such a Way as to give the impression that the State would last 
forever, and made not the slightest effort to reconcile this statist position 
with its old theories of abolition of the State. The method of obtaining this 
industrial State was to be neither by means solely of the ballot nor solely 
of the fist. Only the submerged layet of the slum elements in the working 
class could talk about using the fist. “The idea of capturing the Trust with 
physical force is a wild chimera.”^ Not the revolutionaries but only capi¬ 
talist reaction would use force, the method of the bayonet, just as the 
capitalists planted spies and agents provocateurs to preach rioting and direct 
acdon to the workers. 

But if neither the ballot nor the fist would obtain the victory of social¬ 
ism, what other method could be used? The S. L. P. answered ambiguously 
that it advocated the “constitutional method of political action, backed by 
the industrially and class-consciously organized proletariat, to the exclu¬ 
sion of Anarchy, and all that thereby hangs.” * Thus the Socialists believed 
they could peacefully organize all the workers until the majority were in 
unions, while preaching abstract socialism without any activity whatever. 
It is no wonder the Socialist Labor Party withered away to the proportions 
of a dried prune. 

In England, too, the so<alled Left Wing, headed by Hyndman, refused 
to participate in immediate struggles, and severely criticized the trade 
unions and their leaders. Here again behind such a criticism was not a 
policy that would lead the workers to insurrectionary struggle, but an ori¬ 
entation that would confine all socialist activity to mere abstract preaching 
and the writing of books. According to Hyndman, “Strikes, Syndicalism, 
Anarchy, are but varying forms of restless working-class ignorance, or de¬ 
spairing revolts against unendurable oppression. There is nothing in strikes 
themselves, whether for a rise of wages for all, or for the enactment of a 
minimum wage for the lowest grades of labour in any industry, which can 

*^560, S. L. P. platform igta, given in K. H. Porter: the same, pp. 368-3/2. 

*Thc same,'p. 372. 
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emancipate the propertyless workers. . . . On the contrary, the most suc¬ 
cessful strikes under existing conditions do but serve to rivet the chains 
of economic slavery, possibly a trifle gilded, more firmly on their limbs. 
Trade unions, by admitting wages as the permanent basis of the industrial 
system, virtually condemn their members to continuous toil for the benefit 
of the profit-takers so long as that view obtains. The organization of the 
trade unions is sometimes useful; their theory of society is hopeless.” ^ 

The French counterpart to this position was the determined opposition 
of the Guesdists to the general strike. The general strike meant revolution, 
and the workers were not prepared for revolution. Nor would the general 
strike be the means to realize the revolution. To seize the political power 
of the State, not trade unionism but revolutionary action was needed. Upon 
closer examination, however, of that revolutionary “action,” we find that it 
means a preaching of pure and unadulterated socialism coupled with an 
avoidance of any action that would legd towards insurrection. 

Contrary to the Right Wing, the Left Wing pretended to conceive of 
socialism as entirely distinct from bourgeois democracy, not its mere exten¬ 
sion. To the sectarian elements, the old order could be abolished at one 
stroke. This erroneous idea was the direct opposite of the errors of the 
Right. The Right Wing believed that Socialism was a gradual evolution 
from the bases of Liberalism; the Leftists failed to comprehend the inti¬ 
mate interconnection between bourgeois democracy and socialism. Even 
mature Left Wing revolutionists failed to understand fully the theory of 
permanent revolution and the utilization of bourgeois democratic revolu¬ 
tion for revolutionary purposes. 

Just as in the case of the Right Wing, so with the Leftist there was an 
ultimate program of socialism, there were day-to-day actions and propa¬ 
ganda, but there was no strategy, that is, there was no connection between 
the tactics of the moment and the strategical objective, the goal that was 
to be obtained. A revolutionary strategy would have dictated the partici¬ 
pation in the every-day action of the masses, not in order to obtain the 
immediate demands as ends in themselves, but as mere stepping stones on 
the road to struggle. The demands themselves would have been of such 
a nature as to have roused the workers to the highest level of militancy. 
Revolutionary strategy would have determined a policy based on the neces¬ 
sity of a workers’ alliance with other classes, not in order to submerge 
the interests of the proletariat, but to utilize the other class forces for 
revolution as far as possible under the lead of the working class. 

On the whole, neither the opportunists, nor the Centrists, nor the Left 
Wing of the Second International could approximate a communist activity. 

' F. J. GouIA; Hyndman, Prophet of Socialism, quoting Hyndman’s view, p. 99. 
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XXII. SOCIALISM AND THE WAR 


I 

1 IK£ an enormous bomb hurled into the camp of the socialists, the 
World War with frightful rapidity completely destroyed the Sec- 
ond International. Whether the groups were Right Wing, sectarian 
'Left, or Centrist, practically all followed into the camp of imperialism and, 
in one way or another, supported their national governments in the War. 
Only a small handful of the Left Centrists tried to carry into effect the 
beautiful resolutions that had been passed so unanimously before the out¬ 
break of the War. Of this small group evolving to the Left only the 
Bolsheviks presented a genuine revolutionary communist position. 

By 1914, the Socialist parties and labor movements had grown to enor¬ 
mous size. The Socialists and Second International alone had approximately 
twelve million members.^ The trade union movement had reached pro¬ 
portions in France and Italy of approximately a million members, in 
Germany over two million, in the United States close to three million, in 
the United Kingdom over four million.® 

The size of the co-operative movement may be judged by the figures 
regarding the British co-operatives. In 1914 they had a membership close 
to four million, capital three hundred million dollars, employees one hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand, surplus at the end of the year seventy-one million 
dollars; the co-operatives owned fourteen thousand retail stores, fifty or 
more factories, two big wholesale distributing centers; their sales were ap¬ 
proximately six hundred and fifty million dollars annually. They had the 
greatest tea warehouses in the world and vast tea estates in Ceylon; they 
owned a fleet of ships, fruit orchards, banks, buildings. They ran an insur¬ 
ance association.® Movements of relatively similar proportions existed in 
the important countries on the continent. All of them hastened to support 
the War. 

In France, the Socialist Party indorsed the call to arms with gusto, issu- 
ng the following manifesto: “It is the future of the nation. It is the life 
jf France that is in question today. The Party has not hesitated. 

“Spontaneously, without awaiting a manifestation of the will of the 

1 Estimate of R. P. Dutt: The Two Intet nationals, p. 14. (London, 1920 edition.) 

* Compare, L.-Wolman: Crotvth of Amencan Trade Unions, sSSo-iga^, p. ^5. 

* See, H. W. Laidler: The Biitish Co-opeiative Movement, pamphlet. 
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people, the chief of the government has appealed to our Party. Our Party 
has replied, ‘Present.’ 

“Today as yesterday, after the first proofs, as in the enthusiasm of the 
mobilization, we know we are struggling not only for the existence of the 
country, not only for the grandeur of France, but for liberty, for the repub¬ 
lic, for civilization.” ^ 

The French Socialist Party justified its nationalism on the ground that 
national defense coincided with the interests of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment not only of France but of the* world. Should France be crushed, it 
would mean the end of the glorious revolutionary traditions of the French 
proletariat which had inspired the world, the end of that militant revolu¬ 
tionary theory and culture which the French working class had brought' 
to such a complete fruition. The defeat of France would witness a com¬ 
plete victory of German Kaiserism and European reaction that would wipe 
out the whole revolutionary moverpent in Europe and plunge the world 
into new wars. These were the revolutionary phrases with which the 
Socialist Party, in an extremely efficient fashion, it must be admitted, 
mobilized the masses for war. 

The French Socialists became thoroughly enamored with the logic of 
the Liberal democrats. The War was a war of democracy against German 
absolutism; it was a war of republican principles against monarchy. It 
was a war of progressive liberty against feudal reaction. They refused to 
consider the faa that behind France was the Russian Czar; that French 
democracy and Russian reaction would have to hang together or be hanged 
separately. The French capitalist class had financed the Russian Czar and 
had enabled him to crush the revolution of 1905. On the other hand, the 
Russian Czar had repaid his debt amply to the French bourse by utilizing 
the hordes at his command against every revolutionary manifestation in 
Europe. 

The French Socialists could not well deny, cither, the fact that tVieV 
participation in the War as part of the French government forced i-hpm into 
a complete surrender to the national bourgeoisie. No longer could they 
strike against the discipline of the capitalists, cither in the factory or at 
the front. Abandoning its demand for control of the factories, French 
Socialism “postponed” the revolution until after the war and blew itself 
to pieces in the trenches as a revolutionary force. 

In England, the British Labor Party became part of the coalition war 
government and so well did it do its job in mobilizing the British workers 
to fight “for God and for country” that apparently it was not deemed nec¬ 
essary to institute conscription in England until relatively late, when the 

* See, H., W. Laidicr: The European War and Socialism, pamphlet^ see also A. W. 
Humphrey: International Socialism and the War, pp. 82-83. 
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victorious advance of the German armies compelled the complete mobili¬ 
zation of British forces to stem the tide. The British Socialbt officials did 
hot attempt to cover their national chauvinism with the glorious revolu¬ 
tionary phrases of the FrencL They simply considered themselves Britons, 
and went to fight and to die. 

In Germany, immediately before the declaration of war, the Socialist 
Party had declared, “Everywhere mus« sound in the ears of those in power: 
‘We will have no war! Down with war! Long live the international brother¬ 
hood of the peoples!’ ” ^ The very next day these slogans were abandoned. 
With this, the whole International collapsed like a house of cards, for the 
chief party of the International had been the German. By 1914 it had 
obtained four million five hundred thousand votes and one hundred and ten 
representatives in the Reichstag. It had nearly a million members. In 
Austria, too, the Social Democratic Party, which had become unified in 
1888, had rapidly advanced. As early as 1907 it had obtained eighty-seven 
members in the Austrian parliament. To the question. What would the 
German Socialist Party do in the war crisis? the answer was never for one 
moment in doubt. 

With enthusiasm, the Socialist Party in Germany voted for war credits 
and for support of the German government, and, as was to be expected, 
covered up their nadonalist betrayal of their own resolutions with the most 
laborious revolutionary arguments. Germany, they argued, was at the head 
of the world revolutionary movement because it was the recipient and bene¬ 
ficiary of a wonderful German \ultur. The invasion of the clysian garden 
of Germany by the Russian barbarians would not only destroy this l^ultur. 
but would take away from the German functionaries their leading posi¬ 
tion in world Socialist affairs. This would, of course, completely destroy 
the world revolutionary movement and set back the workers forever. 

So far the argument was like the French, but the Germans could never 
do anything without profoundly invoking Marx. Thus the Socialists based 
their identification of German nationalism with world revolution upon the 
alleged “Marxist” principle that socialism must come first in the most 
highly developed industrial country. Since Germany was that country, to 
destroy Germany under the blows of Czarism would mean to destroy the 
hope that socialism would come anywhere. Since Germany had the mighti¬ 
est trusts, the greatest technique, the highest capitalism, especially the most 
powerfully organized and developed proletariat, since the Germans had led 
in both the theory and practice of Marxism, since, indeed, Marx and Engels 
themselves were Germans, a destruction of German forces by the victory 
of Russia woifld be a decisive catastrophe to the world proletarian move- 

i-Sce, H. W. Laidler: The European War and Soeialunt. 
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ment. The Germans would not admit for one moment that socialism could 
prevail in any other country but Germany or that it was possible for the 
workers to take over power in countries less developed; if it could not 
prevail in Germany it could not prevail at all. 

After the War, the German Centrist Socialists had to find some apology 
for their actions. They repudiated their former arguments and tried to 
make the world believe that they had been totally unaware of the immi¬ 
nence of war, but were caught completely by surprise. Said Karl Kautsky, 
for example, “Had the German Social Democracy known that the Austrian 
Ultimatum had not taken the German Government by surprise . . . then 
our Party . . . would have turned as sharply against the German Govern-, 
ment as it did against the Austrian.”^ 

Had the German Social Democracy known! As though that Socialist 
organization had not been in a full position to know the tendencies of the 
German imperialist government! As though it could not imagine that 
the trickeries of Bismarck would be repeated by the Kaiser! This bloated 
Party, with its thousands of functionaries and hundreds of officials in the 
government, boasting its great theoretical supremacy over all previous 
movements, finally had to wind up with the statement that it was caught 
“surprised.” At best we can declare that fools arc just as dangerous as 
knaves; but enough! Not for one moment do we believe Kautsky’s apologia. 
The extreme Right Wing never bothered to apologize, it merely continued 
the cry: “Deutschland ueber allesl” 

The sectarian Left Wing of the Second International was no better. In 
England, Hyndman shouted that the present war was not capitalistic and 
that Marx was proven wrong in his theory of historical materialism, since 
people fought for noble ideals as well as for material advantage.- The 
ideals for which Hyndman wanted others to die were those of democracy 
and of saving poor bleeding Belgium. Hyndman turned into the most 
virulent nationalist in the course of the war.* In France, Guesde became 
an ardent chauvinist. 

In the United States, the Socialist Labor Party in its propaganda and 
national platforms refused to say one official word about the War. To end 
the War, no doubt, was “an immediate demand” and the S. L. P. had 
nothing to do with immediate demands. Let the storm rage as it would, 
the S. L. P. would reiterate its faith in peaceful education and its demand 
for the unconditional surrender of capit.ilism. Like the I. W. W., which 
also “evaded” the War, insisting that its job was solely to organize on the 

^ K. Kautsk\: The Guilt of William Ho/iemollern, p. 258. 

M. Hyndman: The Future of Democracy, p. 54 and before. * 

*See, for example, H. M. Hyndman: Clemenceau. 
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job, the S. L. P. serenely barged along with the song: wars may come and 
wars may go but programs flow on forever. 

It must nor be imagined that the workers’ debacle was confined merely 
to the Socialists. The Syndicalists, too, hastened to raise their voices for the 
War. They abandoned their position of anti-militarism and anti-patriotism. 
The French Syndicalists as a whole, as the British and German trade 
unionists, rallied en masse for the defense of la patrie. Sorel and others 
became rabid defenders of France. ^ 

It was left to the Left Wing Centrist and pacifist movements in the 
neutral countries and elsewhere to carry on the agitation against the War. 
In many cases this agitation was simply a reflection of the desire of the 
capitalist class of those countries to keep out of the War. This was par¬ 
ticularly true of the Socialist Parties in the neutral countries like Scandi¬ 
navia, Italy, and the United States. In Scandinavia, the capitalists were 
benefiting mightily from the war. Some of the drops from the blood feasts 
were being transmitted to layers of the workers who also became enthusi¬ 
astic for the neutral policy of their governments. 

In Italy, the capitalist class was bargaining with both sets of belligerents 
to learn which would give them greater imperialist concessions. These 
vacillations of the capitalists were reflected in the ranks of the Italian 
Socialist Party and permitted it to take an official position against the War. 
Thus, by the time Italy entered the War, the officials of the Socialist Party 
were too heavily compromised to change their position. During the course 
of the War, the tremendous loss of life, among the Italian workmen, owing 
especially to the incompetency of the militarists, moved the Socialists still 
farther to the Left, so that instead of the situation’s being created where 
the Centrists were dominated by the Right Wing, as existed in Germany, 
in Italy the Right Wing was dominated by the Centrists who used revolu¬ 
tionary phrases and believed themselves internationalists. 

In the United States, the Socialist Party had still longer time to take a 
position against the War, due to America’s extremely belated entrance. 
The Socialist Party too, therefore, took not the Right Wing, but the typi¬ 
cally Centrist position, and advocated the following measures to insure 
peace, namely, that all laws for the increase of military and naval forces 
be repealed; that the President be given no power to lead the country 
into such a situation that war would be inevitable; that no war declaration 
or action should be attempted until the matter was submitted to a popular 
referendum; that the United States abandon the Monroe Doctrine as a 
vicious imperialist policy; that the Philippines be freed; and that the gov¬ 
ernment use h-S offices to mediate to end the War. , 

In its national platform of 1916, the Socialist Party declared that war 
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was due to capitalism. “The class struggle, like capitalism, is international. 
The proletariat of the world has but one enemy, the capitalist class, whether 
at home or abroad.” The Socialist Party stood against military preparedness 
and against war preparations. “The Socialist Party stands committed to the 
class war, and urges upon the workers in the mines and forests, on the 
railways and ships, in factories and fields, the use of their economic and 
industrial power, by refusing to mine the coal, to transport soldiers, to 
furnish food or other supplies for ipilitary purposes. . . .” ^ 

Thus, strange as it may seem, the legalistic Socialists, who had con¬ 
stantly fought the I. W. W. and had denounced all theories of the general 
strike, were now apparendy urging strikes and other actions to insure 
peace, while, at the same time, the I. W. W. was refusing to enter into" 
strikes merely on questions of war. In both cases, the organizations could 
not separate themselves from the policies of capitalism. 

While calling for strike action, of course, the Socialist Party itself did 
not begin the task of leading strikes to stop the War. On the contrary, 
under Hillquit, it was ardently supporting the A. F. of L. officials who at 
the proper moment would give their blessing to all military production. 
The key to the Socialist position was the fact that the U. S. government 
had not yet determined to enter the War and thus the Socialist Party did 
not have to make up its mind to end its formal and nominal resistance to 
war. Then, too, it should be recalled that there was an extremely large 
German population in the United States which flocked to support the 
Socialist Party as a means of expressing their own German nationalism. 
The Germans of Milwaukee stood solidly behind the Socialist representa¬ 
tive in Congress, Victor Berger. 

In 1915, the National Committee of the Socialist Party reported its 
peace program which included the items: no annexations and indemnities, 
political independence for all foreign nations desiring it, international par¬ 
liament and open diplomacy, universal disarmament, and political and 
industrial democracy. Later on. President Wilson was to steal this platform 
and make it the basis for his famous Fourteen Points. Thus, the Socialist 
Party had worked itself into the position where a considerable Left Wing 
had been organized to carry on struggle against the War should America 
enter. 

The test came in 1917 when it was clear that Wilson would flin g the 
country into the maelstrom. The Socialist Party by this time had approxi¬ 
mately one hundred and ten thousand members and was a considerable 
force. A special convention of the Socialist Party was called at St. Louis. 
Several resolutions were presented, one by the Right Wing that called for 

'-See the Sacialist Party National Platforni, given in K. H. Porter: National Party Plat- 
fomtt, pp. 403-411. 
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indorsement of the war and supported the government, one by the extreme 
Left that called for active militant war against war. A compromise resolu¬ 
tion was finally adopted, under the patronage of the Centrists headed by 
Hillquit, which advocated: “(i) Continued active and public opposition to 
all capitalist wars through demonstrations, mass petitions, and all other 
honorable and effective means within our power. 

“(2) Unyielding opposition to all proposed legislation for all military 
or industrial conscription. 

“(3) Vigorous resistance to all reactionary measures. . . .” ^ 

As with the platonic resolutions of the Second International against war, 
the question remained, what would the Socialist Party do to carry out this 
resolution.? The fact that its execution was confided to Hillquit and his 
associates left the issue in no doubt. Hillquit, as a legal partner to the 
officials of the A. F. of L., was personally strongly in favor of the govern¬ 
ment’s position. “My opposition to w,ar is purely a Socialist attitude, and 
as it happens my personal sympathies and inclinations are largely on the 
side of the Allies.” ^ 

Thus Hillquit’s opposition to war was openly declared to be divorced 
from the vitality of his own personal life; war opposition was indeed dis¬ 
agreeable to him. He was extremely apologetic at the vigorous language 
of the resolution which had been forced upon him. “Had it been written 
in normal circumstances, it would undoubtedly have been couched in more 
moderate and less irritating language. . . .” ® Such views operated to ex¬ 
cuse the government even when it vigorously attacked the Socialist Party. 
The blame, evidendy, lay on the socialists themselves for using such “irri¬ 
tating” language. 

The anti-war resolution had expressly limited its opposition to “honor¬ 
able and effective means.” The Left Wing identified their honor with the 
effectiveness of the means; to the Centrists such as Hillquit, “honorable” 
means meant methods patendy ineffective. 

The carrying out of the St. Louis resoludon, therefore, could hardly 
please anyone. The Right Wing nadonalists, represented by such men as 
Charles Edward Russell and John Spargo, broke away from the Socialist 
Party to become propaganda agents for Wilson. The Left Wing, headed by 
Charles E. Ruthenberg and others, incurred the deadly animosity of the 
Hillquits by their vigorous attempts to struggle against the war machinery 
of the United States government. Following the Left Wing were such 
warm-hearted agitators as Eugene V. Debs, who, unable to change a 

^ See, M. Hillquit: Loose Leaves from a Busy Lije, p. 166. Compare also H. W. lUidler: 
Socialism in Thought and Action, pp. 457-458. 

^M. Hillquifl The same, p. 205. 

® M. Hillquit: The same, p. 167. ^ 
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lifetime of thought and action overnight, continued their opposition to the 
War, and soon found themselves in prison. Debs’ sentimentality prevented 
him from throwing off the saccharine blandishments of Hillquit, who used 
Dehs’ prestige to maintain his own hold on the party. At the same time, 
open war was declared against the Left Wing, a war that was to culminate 
two years later in a split of the Party and the organization of a separate 
Communist movement. 

During all this time, the government did not hesitate to crack down in 
a most vigorous fashion on the Germin and foreign-born elements in the 
Socialist Party of whatever political coloration, whether Right or Left 
Wing. The Socialist Party, thus, in spile of its ingrown opportunism and 
centrist leadership, could emerge from the War with a good deal of perse¬ 
cution to its credit. 


2 

• 

The war-like declarations of the various parlies of the Second Inter¬ 
national were by no means sudden effluvia, but could have been foretold 
from the debates on two important questions connected with war which 
the Socialists had discussed for many years previous, namely, the question 
of the relationship of war to revolution and the attitude of the Socialists 
to military affairs, and secondly, the role of nationalism in the international 
revolution. On both these questions, Marx and Engels had had much to 
say. Unfortunately, in some respects their views were stated so ambiguously 
as to become distorted completely by the Socialist opportunists. 

Marx and Engels, of course, believed that the worker had no country 
to defend, that he had no fatherland. The worker owed nothing to the 
national flag or to the capitalist system of society except the duty of break¬ 
ing his chains and liberating humanity from these institutions. 

Nevertheless, Marx and Engels were realists. They did not live in a 
world of abstractions far removed from the concrete situation. In every 
war they took distinct sides. Since their general strategy was one of bring¬ 
ing about the democratic bourgeois revolution and overthrowing the rem¬ 
nants of feudalism, thus clearing the way for the future battle between 
capital and labor, the revolutionary Marxists could take the part of the 
bourgeois democratic countries as against the countries of the old regime. 
They centered their hatred against Russia, to them the arch supporter of 
everything reactionary. It was Czarism that supported the Holy Alliance 
of reaction and buttressed Prussian and Austrian despotism. By denouncing 
Czarism as a supporter of Junkerthum, Marx and Engels obviated any 
conclusion that they had turned German nationalist and that they were 
advocating the overthrow of Czarism in order to allow Gerrsan imperial¬ 
ism to grow.*‘The overthrow of the Russian system was for them part of 
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the struggle against the Prussian system, both enemies of the German 
people. 

Following this line, Marx and Engels could not be neutral during the 
important Crimean War of 1854-1856. Indeed, they did a great deal to 
mobilize the English workers in the demand that Great Britain should 
declare war against Russia. Marx wrote a special book on the secret machi¬ 
nations of Lord Palmerston which portrayed the honorable Lord as an 
agent of Russian diplomacy in England. Not that Marx wanted to lie the 
English workers to the imperialism of their bosses; in every case Marx 
was careful to point out that, in the period under discussion, the workers 
could make an alliance with the democratic bourgeoisie in concrete in¬ 
stances only because they themselves were not able to take over power, 
but had the task of fighting the “enemies of their enemies.” As soon as their 
bourgeois ally got into power, the workers’ duty was to become an opposi¬ 
tion and to clear the decks for their own batde for communism. 

In the Crimean War, the strategy of Marx and Engels was to defeat 
Russian reaction and to stimulate revolution in the Balkans, so as to create 
a Balkan democratic federation. As the Ottoman Empire would be broken 
up, the revolution was bound to occur in Turkey and the Sultan would 
be deposed. Czarism would be dealt a severe blow from which it would 
not recover. The Austrian monarchy would be squeezed between the demo¬ 
cratic forces growing all around it, and a revolution would have to break 
out, democratizing the rule. The defeat of Russian Czarism would ter¬ 
minate the despotism of Prussian absolutism and all this, in turn, would 
stimulate a revolution within Russia. Such was the grand strategy of Marx 
regarding the Crimean War I 

The strategy of the English imperialists, however, who finally entered 
into the war, was an entirely different one. They were not interested in a 
Balkan federation which might lead to a democratic revolution in Eastern 
Europe and the independence of Poland and other States. On the contrary, 
they were in deadly opposition to such a movement. They fought solely 
to maintain the status quo in Turkey and to keep the tottering Sultan on 
his throne. This, in the long run, proved an impossible task and in spite 
of the British imperialists, the war of Britain against Russia resulted in 
many of the democratic actions which Marx and Engels had predicted. 

In the American Civil War, Marx took sides at once wholeheartedly 
in favor of the North and mobilized the British workers in vigorous oppo¬ 
sition to the aristocratic tendency to favor the South and to declare war 
on the United States. A cordial correspondence was inaugurated between 
Marx and Abraham Lincoln. 

In 1870, during the Franco-Prussian War, by no means <Jjd Marx take 
a neutral stand, but first favored defeating the adventure of Louis 
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Napoleon, and later worked for the defeat of Prussian imperialism and 
warmly hailed the Paris Commune. 

In spite of this genuine revolutionary red politt\, Marx at times left 
himself open to the charge that Bakunin and Kropotkin were so fond of 
making, that he was at bottom a German nationalist. As examples of 
Germanophilism there has been cited Marx’s attitude towards the Slavs 
of Czecho-Slovakia and of Croatia. To this might be added Engel’s views 
regarding Polish independence. ^ 

In regard to Czecho-Slovakia, Marx was clearly of the opinion that this 
was a Slavic enclave having intrinsically no future or historical progressive¬ 
ness. Whatever was progressive with the Czechs and Slovaks had come 
from Germany. The people had become more or less Gcrmanified. There 
was no reason for their insistence on national independence. To a lesser 
degree, Marx believed the same about Croatia. 

Not that Marx advocated the compulsory subjugation of one people by 
another, nor that he was opposed to self-determination of peoples. On the 
contrary, such a policy he would have denounced as counter-revolutionary 
through and through. It was simply that he believed the Socialists in those 
countries did not have to raise as their demand the struggle for national 
independence. What was most important, and here Marx proved to be 
thoroughly correct, the struggle for national independence on the part of 
the Croacians and the Bohemians had bound the people of these provinces 
to the Russian Czar so that they were used by absolutism as weapons to 
crush the democratic revolution. In the 1848 revolutions, the Czechs and 
Croatians were utilized by the Austrian Emperor as the scourge to chastise 
the Viennese democrats and the Hungarian rebels. 

In regard to Poland, both Marx and Engels were warmly in favor of 
Polish independence, since this would mean a breaking up of the Russian 
empire and the strengthening of the democratic forces in Eastern Europe. 
However, it cannot be said that Engels looked forward with a great deal 
of optimism to the perpetuation of Polish culture. While the Poles were 
conceded to have a progressive role in contradistinction to the Czechs and 
Croatians, nevertheless they, too, were torn between the Russians on the 
one hand and the Germans on the other and would not be able to survive 
as an independent race and nation for any length of time. Only in a system 
of Socialist republics would the Poles be free to enjoy their independent 
culture and language, but once obtained, its value would be problematical. 

In the same realistic manner did Engels look upon the national question 
' in relation to the inevitable World War. Engels was a finisljpd expert in 
military affalPs and had contributed many brilliant articles on military 
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evolution, strategy, and tactics for papers in various countries.^ Analyzing 
the evolution of militarism, Engels traced the development of the army 
from the special mercenary force to universal military service of a whole 
people, and posed the question, what should be the attitude of the Socialists 
to conscription? 

While the Socialists were opposed to a standing army maintained over 
and above the people, by no means was the Marxist indiscriminately 
opposed to military training, Marx ind Engels were not among those who 
conceived that the victory of socialism would in the main come peacefully. 
On the contrary, they were certain that the Paris Commune was a fore¬ 
runner of the type of struggles that would take place between the bour¬ 
geoisie and the workers. If the class struggle was destined to terminate 
in civil war, it was absolutely necessary that the worker learn how to fight, 
that he become an expert in military affairs. 

In accord with this basic policy,‘and not because of pacifist leanings, 
Engels began to stress the point that a people unarmed was not able to 
defeat the standing army of the capitalist States. He pointed out that the 
old methods of street-barricade fighting were no longer possible in the 
modern era where the narrow streets had been changed to wide boulevards, 
and the national army had become expert in dealing with popular insurrec¬ 
tion; he declared that two alternatives faced the revolutionists: either to see 
that the people themselves were trained in the use of arms and had arms, 
or to be able to crack a national army that was placed against them, to 
split it, and to win over portions of the army to the side of the people. 

The easiest way to accomplish both tasks was to ensure that the people 
themselves were part of the army. Universal military training gave all the 
workers a knowledge of arms. Conscription placed the workers inside the 
army with arms in their hands. Should the masses revolt under such cir¬ 
cumstances, there would be no question but that the workers who com¬ 
posed the overwhelming mass of the soldiers would refuse to fire upon 
their brothers, but would rather turn their guns against the capitalists. 
Thus, the two conditions put forth by the Marxists would be fulfilled: 
on the one hand, the working class would be trained in the use of arms 
and would be actually armed; on the other hand, the reserve strength of 
the capitalist, namely, the national army, would be broken into pieces. 

According to Marxism, capitalists inevitably would have to dig their 
own grave and prepare for their own destruction, since, after the Napole¬ 
onic Wars, nothing could prevent the growth of the army from embracing 
the people. Conscription and universal military training had to be the 
standing rule in every country in Europe. Just as the capitalists could not * 

^ His militaiy analysis of the Crimean War and the Franco-Fiussian War in particular 
evoked the highest praise in circles devoted to the pursuit of military science. 
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prevent the growth of the standing army to include the nation, so were 
they unable to prevent the World War, verifying the basic thesis of Marx 
that capitalism meant the increase of all contradictions to the breaking 
point, the driving down of the masses to the most abject misery, to the 
point of death, where they would be forced to rebel. 

To the Marxist, the bursting forth of the World War, concomitant 
with the arming of the people, was bound to lead to conditions fruitful 
for the proletarian revolution. “And, finally, no war is any longer possible 
for Prussia-Germany except a world war and a world war indeed of an 
extension and violence hitherto undreamt of. Eight to ten millions of 
soldiers will mutually massacre one another and in so doing so devour the 
whole of Europe until they have stripped it barer than any swarm of 
locusts has ever done. The devastations of the Thirty Years’ War com¬ 
pressed into three or four years, and spread over the whole Continent; 
famine, pestilence, general demoralizStion both of the armies and of the 
mass of the people produced by acute distress; hopeless confusion of our 
artificial machinery in trade, industry and credit, ending in general bank¬ 
ruptcy; collapse of the old states and their traditional state wisdom to such 
an extent that crowns will roll by dozens on the pavement and there will 
be nobody to pick them up; absolute impossibility of foreseeing how it 
will all end and who will come out of the struggle as victor; only one 
result absolutely certain: general exhaustion and the establishment of the 
conditions for the ultimate victory of the working class. This is the prospect 
when the system of mutual outbidding in armaments, driven to extremities, 
at last bears its inevitable fruits. This, my lords, princes, and statesmen, 
is where in your wisdom you have brought old Europe. And when nothing 
more remains to you but to open the last great war dance—that will suit 
us all right. The war may perhaps push us temporarily into the back¬ 
ground, may wrench from us many a position already conquered. But 
when you have unfettered forces which you will then no longer be able 
again to control, things may go as they will: at the end of the tragedy 
you will be ruined and the victory of the proletariat will either be already 
achieved or at any rate inevitable.” ^ 

However, although revolution was the inevitable ultimate outcome of 
such a war, this revolution could take place only if the Socialists would 
carry on a revolutionary policy against their own capitalist class. Engels 
believed that the workers would inevitably be compelled so to do, although 
this did not necessarily mean that the world revolution would be successful 
at its very first attempt. 

Against the capitalist standing army Engels proposed the demands of 

1 Marx and Engels: Correspondence, Preface by F. Engels to Borkheim’s "In Memory of 
the Supreme German Patriots 1806-1807," PP- 456 " 457 ' 
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a people’s militia and the general arming of the people. The Socialists at 
the same time were to carry on a most vigorous attack against militarism 
in parliament and out. As part of the Socialists’ revolutionary policy it was 
absolutely vital that they hurl themselves full force against the war pro¬ 
grams of imperialism. War could bring victorious revolution only if the 
workers fought the war. The Marxist had nothing in common with those 
who preached “the worse, the better,” that misery alone would bring the 
revolution nearer. Revolution was the product of two sets of circumstances: 
on the one hand, the unbearable misery of the people, generated by the 
workings of capitalism itself; on the other hand, the sturdy resistance to 
miserable conditions on the part of the workers. The latter circumstances 
inevitably flowed from the former, but both were necessary before revolu¬ 
tions and Socialism could be realized. 

The opportunist Socialists, especially the Germans, were quick to seize 
upon Engels’ theories and to distort them for their own purposes. Jean 
Jaures declared when arguing for universal military service: “Everywhere 
it is the workmen and socialists who demand military service for all.” ^ 
The same point was made by Bebel in Germany, with the argument that 
compulsory military service was entirely compatible with democracy. People 
who had been trained in arms could not long be refused the right to vote. 
Had not democracy in Germany followed conscription? Only despots 
relied on mercenary forces. 

Thus was compulsory military service idealized as the agent and symbol 
of democracy. It was declared that compulsory military service in Prussia 
“was associated (as it had been in the France of 1793) with an enormous 
step forward in the organization of general education. As in France, it 
enabled the people finally to drive out the foreign oppressor. As in France, 
it abolished at once nine-tenths of the degrading punishments. ... It was 
intimately associated, again, with the abolition of serfdom. Even in the 
strictest military sense, it worked enormously for the education of the 
officers. . . .” ® 

The zeal of the Socialist leaders for compulsory military training was 
no struggle against the State, but rather a capitulation before the militarists. 
In one form or another. Socialists talked about the duty of the worker to 
defend his fatherland, Jaures, for example, brushed aside the cry that the 
workman has no country with the argument that the proletariat is more 
truly in the fatherland than any other class. “Never would a proletariat 
which had abandoned the defense of national independence—and, there¬ 
fore, of its own free development,—never would such a proletariat find, 

^Quoted by G. S. Coulton; The Case for Compulsory Military Service, 149. 

“ The same, p. go. 
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vigour enough to conquer capitalism. Having unresistingly suffered the 
invader’s yoke to be added to that of the capitalist, it would never raise 
its head again.” ^ 

Similar expressions were uttered by Bebel to the effect that if the father- 
land were attacked he would shoulder his gun. This statement of a leader 
in the Second International enabled Daniel DeLeon in the United States 
also to indulge in patriotic splurges and declare that: If the Socialist’s Red 
Flag of universal freedom is not incoiqpatible with incidental loyalty to the 
flag of even a German Empire, then how much more was the American 
flag entided to the love of the people of the United States, regardless of 
the misuse that the ruling class was putting the flag to! “ 

DeLeon went even further in his American patriotism. While all the 
European flags rose out of the fumes of human sighs, were planted upon 
the prostrate bodies of subjects and were meant defiantly to proclaim the 
double wretchedness as a social principle, it was otherwise, it was the exact 
opposite, with the ‘Stars and Stripes.’ 

“Apart from the circumstances that the American flag was first raised 
by men who, however, and pardonably mistaken in their sociology and 
economics, did sincerely believe that the American Flag raised over the 
boundless natural opportunities which the land offered to industry, would 
insure the citizen the power and responsibility of being the architect of his 
own fortune, apart from the circumstances that the American Flag was 
the first to wave over a constitution that ‘legalizes revolution’;—apart from 
these and many other kindred circumstances, the historic fact that the 
scientist, the noble-minded, the venerable Franklin, when the scheme of 
the flag was presented to him, a blue field with a star for each State, 
expressed the hope that the day would dawn when every Nation in the 
world would be represented in the blue field with her own star,—that fact 
confers upon the American Flag the lofty distinction of being the first on 
earth to urge the Brotherhood of Nations; the first to herald the Solidarity 
of peoples; the first drapery—the symbol of Peace on Earth;—that fact 
renders the American Flag the anticipation of the Red Flag of International 
Brotherhood and endears it to the heart of civilized man.” ® 

The charge of German nationalism was also made regarding Engels’ 
analysis of the real politics to be played during the coming World War. 
Engels was strongly of the opinion that the defeat of Germany would be 
a disaster from the international working class point of view. “So much 
seems certain to me: if we are beaten, every barrier to chauvinism and a 

1 The same, p. 198, quoting from statement in J. fauris’: L’Armec Nouvellf, p. 362. 

2 Sec, D. DeL&n: ‘“The Flag’ in Utah,” The Weekfy People, November 13, 1912. 

^ The same. 
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war of revenge in Europe will be thrown down for years hence. If we 
are victorious our Party will come into power. The victory of Germany is 
therefore the victory of the revolution, and if it comes to war we must 
not only desire victory but further it by every means. . . , 

“What should have been categorically stated was that if France formally 
represents the revolution in relation to Germany, Germany through its 
workers’ Party, stands materially at the head of the revolution, and this is 
bound to come to light in the war—in which we, and with us the revolu¬ 
tion, will either be crushed or else come to power.” ^ 

Engels further wrote: “Bebel and I have been in correspondence on 
this point and we are of the opinion that if the Russians start war against 
us, German Socialists must go for the Russians and their allies, whoever 
they may be, a Voutrance [in a fight to the death]. If Germany is crushed, 
then we shall be too, while in the most favourable case the struggle will 
be such a violent one that Germany will only be able to maintain herself 
by revolutionary means, so that very possibly we shall be forced to come 
into power and play the part of 1793.” ^ 

On the surface, this was an exceedingly nationalist statement and yet, 
behind it was a profound revolutionary viewpoint. Engels was certain that 
the Socialist Party was growing so rapidly that within ten years it would 
surely come to power; once in power, the German Socialists would open 
the way for the reconstitution of Poland and would allow the people both 
of northern Schleswig and Alsace Lorraine freedom to vote as to which 
country they wanted to embrace. Thus, at once the Socialists would show 
the greatest friendliness to the French and would demonstrate that the 
victory of Socialism would by no means spell war against the French. 
The victory of the German Socialists, of course, would be such a breach 
in the wall of world capitalism as to lead to its entire collapse. It was for 
that reason that Engels hoped that peace would remain unbroken. 

Nonetheless, it was exactly for that very reason that peace could not 
remain intact. The World War began in 1914 precisely because capitalism 
was entering into a new economic crisis on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the Socialist Parties were growing to enormous size, increasing in militancy 
and threatening to take over State power. The World War was one of 
the ways in which the capitalists felt they could control the labor situation. 
Militant labor could be sent to the front and disposed of in the trenches. 
The very forces that prevented the realization of any gradual taking over 
of the government by the Socialists and the peaceful inauguration of 
Socialism prevented an unbroken peace. World war and civil war have 

common roots. ’ , 

, 

^ Marx and Engels: Cotrespondence. Letter of Engels to Bebel, 1891, p.*490. 

^The same. Letter of Engels to Sorge, 1891, p. 494. 
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Engels never imagined that the German workers would not carry on 
a revolutionary policy against their government, even during the war. He 
wrote: “Then we have to sec to it that the war is conducted by every 
revolutionary method and that things are made impossible for any govern¬ 
ment which refuses to adopt such methods; also at a given moment to 
take the lead ourselves. We have not yet forgotten the glorious example 
of the French in 1793 and, if we are driven to it, it may come about that 
we celebrate the centenary of 1793 by ^bowing that the German workers 
of 1893 are not unworthy of the Sansculottes. . . .” ^ Thus Engels believed 
that the German Socialists, while resisting a war of invasion by Russian 
Czarism, would at the same time make it impossible for the German 
capitalists to control the war, but that, in the course of the war, the Socialists 
would take over the power and carry out the war in a revolutionary 
manner. 

Unfortunately, nothing of the sort •occurred. The German opportunists 
were ready to popularize the views of Engels that Germany must defend 
itself against Russia, but they completely distorted his views as to the need 
of revolutionary struggle against the capitalists of Germany conducting 
that war. It must be said that Engels’ formulations lent themselves at times 
to malicious interpretation, although we cannot blame him for not too 
closely anticipating in 1891 what would occur in 1914. 

3 

When the War broke out, a relatively small number of Socialist organ¬ 
izations took a stand against it. These included all the Russian groups, 
Menshevik, Bolshevik, and Socialist revolutionary, most of the Balkan 
groups (the most heroic of which was the Serbian, which, in spite of the 
dreadful invasion of Serbia, came out against the defense of its Fatherland), 
some of the groups in the Britannic States, in Great Britain—^the Inde¬ 
pendent Labor Party, the British Socialist Party, and Socialist Labor Party, 
and the Socialist parties of the United States and Italy. Not all of these 
groups opposing the war were revolutionary. Some of them were simply 
Left pacifist, as, for example, the Independent Labor Party represented 
by Ramsay MacDonald. 

The first problem was to try to organize these small groups into a 
national conference against the war. Efforts were initiated by the Italians 
and by the Swiss. Another attempt was made by the American Socialist 
Party, who invited groups to come to Washington. A third trial was made 
by neutrals at Copenhagen and a fourth was launched by the International 
Socialist Bureau itself at the Hague. All of these attempts failed dismally. 

^ The same. Letter of Engels to Bebel, 1891, pp. 491-492. 
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The first successful conference was the Women’s Socialist Conference 
summoned by Clara Zetkin, Secretary of the Women’s International 
Council of Socialist and Labor Organizations, which was part of the Second 
International. This women’s conference met at Berne in March, 1915, and, 
under the leadership of the revolutionary Clara Zetkin, issued a statement 
against the War and prepared the way for a larger conference that was 
called in Zimmerwald, September, 1915, on the initiative of the Italian 
Socialist Party. , 

This larger anti-war Conference was attended by Socialist groups from 
Great Britain, Italy, Russia, Poland, the Baltic Provinces, and the Balkan 
States, while unofficially present were representatives of the Left Wings 
from France, Germany, Scandinavia, Holland, and Switzerland. The 
Conference formed a permanent body called the International Socialist 
Commission, and issued a joint manifesto of international working class 
solidarity against imperialism. Simaitaneously, the French and German 
delegations pledged mutual support to each other. 

The Zimmerwald Conference was a composite of Centrists and pacifists, 
besides containing an extreme Left Wing headed by Lenin. The Confer¬ 
ence as a whole was not intended to replace the Bureau of the Second 
International, but merely to stimulate it. The majority did not conceive 
that the Second International was dead. The Lenin group, alone of the 
delegations, stood for the formation of a new International and a break from 
the old. The principal slogan of the Conference was “immediate peace.’’ 
Against this, the Left Wing, under Lenin, proposed the slogan: “The 
transformation of imperialist war into civil war and the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat.” Although defeated, the Lenm group did not break from 
the Conference but worked as a militant minority. 

By 1916 the revolutionary Socialists were in a mood to advance still 
farther to the Left. The deadly toll of the War was quiedy doing its work. 
At Kienthal, the Conference took the step not only of denouncing the 
Pacifist movements, but of castigating also the Bureau of the Socialist 
International for having failed to bring together the Socialist workers of 
different countries to stop the War. The only solution to end the War was 
the conquest of power by the Socialists. Thus, gradually the views of the 
extreme Left of Lenin were becoming adopted, and the Kienthal Con¬ 
ference was to bind together a number of groups that were to form later 
the kernel of the Third (Communist) International. 

No further conferences were held during the War. After the Russian 
Revolution, a vigorous effort was made to hold a conference in Stockholm 
in 1917 on the initiation of the Socialist International Bureau, but it cam^ 
to nothing The Bolsheviks were highly suspicious that the German 
Socialists at the head of the Bureau were simply playing the game of 
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German imperialism that wanted to stop the War when it was losing and 
when it saw that Russia was in revolution. On the other hand, the govern¬ 
ments of the victorious powers refused to grant passports to their respective 
socialists. And so the conference failed to materialize. 

The World War marked a complete collapse of the Socialist Inter¬ 
national. From a revolutionary force it had turned into an instrument for 
the mobilization of its nationals to shoot each other down in favor of its 
supposed enemy, the capitalists in thejrear. The War exposed the Second 
International as a destructive agent of the working class. The Russian 
Revolution was to demonstrate still more clearly that the only role left for 
the Socialists to play was the business of counter-revolution. 



XXIIL SOCIALISM AND THE PROLETARIAN 
REVOLUTION 




T he Russian Revolution had been expected for a long time, not 
only by the Socialists of Western Europe, but by the capitalist 
class as well. Particularly had this been one of the basic con¬ 
siderations of the German General Staff. 

The Socialist speculation was typified by the view of Friedrich Ebgels 
who believed that the outburst of .the democratic revolution in Russia 
would deliver the final blow to German absolutism. For this reason, Engels 
emphasized that peace was more important to the German Socialists than 
war, since it was the reactionaries who were being forced to exclaim that 
peaceful legality was killing them. The advances of German capitalism 
were creating a socialist movement so vast that it was becoming irresistible. 
All that was needed was some outside stimulus, like the Russian Revolution, 
to weight the scales decisively in favor of the workers. 

Considering this very clement of danger, the German General Staff had, 
with the advent of Kaiser Wilhelm II, deposed Bismarck and his entire 
staff. The diplomacy of Bismarck had called for a solidification of Germany 
proper, unburdened by any great imperialist pretensions. A consolidated 
Germany could easily defend itself from revanche attacks from the side of 
France, could make friends with Russian Czarism, and thus be in a position 
to dominate the entire central portion of Europe. 

To Bismarck, a monarchical alliance of Russia, Austria, Germany and 
Italy on the basis of fighting republican anarchical tendencies in Europe 
was far more important than fighting over the Balkans and risking war 
with Russia. He cautioned: “If the monarchical governments have no under¬ 
standing of the necessity for holding together in the interests of political 
and social order, but make themselves subservient to the chauvinistic im¬ 
pulses of their subjects, I fear that the international revolution and social 
struggle which will have to be fought out will be all the more dangerous 
and will take such a form that the victory on the part of the monarchical 
order will be more difficult.’’^ 

Having seen the nightmare of the Paris Commune spring out of the 

^ O. Bismarck: The Man and the Statesman, II, pp. 251-252 (i89>> translation under 
A. J. Butler). 
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soil of the Franco-Prussian War, Bismarck feared any future wars. Repeat¬ 
edly he warned: “The danger of foreign wars, the danger that the next 
war on our west frontier might bring the red flag into the struggle, just 
as a hundred years ago it brought the tricolor, was present at the time of 
Schnaebele and Boulanger, and is still present.” ^ 

The new German General Staff had to face entirely different problems. 
As Czarism weakened internally, its value as an ally declined. To counter 
the inevitable democratic victory in Russia, it was necessary to strike fierce 
blows at the democratic West and to declare war to the bitter end against 
France and England. Thus the strategy of the imperialist military staff 
came to involve military offensive on the West, attack on Belgium, destruc¬ 
tion of France—the opposite of what the opportunist Socialists had expected." 

The explosion of the Russian revolution, which came as the World 
War placed an insuperable strain upon Czarism, was thus no surprise to 
the German military staff, and was even welcomed, since it paralyzed the 
Russian armies and released the Germans for concentrated violent attacks 
on the West, now all the more necessary as the United States entered 
the war. The German General Staff even permitted the Bolsheviks, Lenin 
and his group, to travel in a sealed train from Switzerland, through Ger¬ 
many, to Russia, to strengthen the forces of the revolution. This event more 
than anything else persuaded groups in the countries of the Entente that 
the Bolsheviks were paid agents and spies of the Germans. 

The attitude of the socialist nationalists to the Russian Revolution varied 
in accordance with the capitalist interests of their countries, the French 
and English looking upon the Russian revolution with dismay, as a 
calamity, the Germans taking a more favorable stand. Within Russia, the 
Right Wing socialists, the Mensheviks and others, did their best, in spite 
of the revolution, to continue the war against Germany to the end. 

All of these groups fatally miscalculated the dynamic forces let loose in 
the East. They had been prepared for a democratic revolution, but none 
of them had foreseen that the democratic revolution could not stop half¬ 
way, but had to be completed by a proletarian revolution. Since the 
Liberals, the Radicals, the Trudoviks (Laborites under Kerensky), the 
Socialist Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks could not solve the most 
elementary needs of the masses, there was now no coercive force within 
Russia strong enough to prevent these masses from moving towards the 
Bolsheviks. The Bolsheviks now dominated the Soviets, which had been 
set up, and all power went to the Soviets. The workers’ rule began. 

Once the Soviets had assumed full power and had enunciated as their 

1 Bismarck, worjc cited, p. 285. 

* Compare Munroe Smith: Militarism and Statecraft. 
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goal the establishment of communism, once they had begun to socialize all 
industries, dispossessing the capitalist class, the situation entirely changed. 
All the socialists, whether adhering to the Right Wing or to the Centrists 
who had managed to keep some of their revolutionary prestige, now united 
in an attack against Soviet Russia. 

As though foreseeing this very event, Friedrich Engels had written 
years before: “In any case our sole adversary on the day of the crisis and 
on the day after the crisis will be the whole collective reaction which will 
group itself around full democracy!" ^ All the remnants of the Second 
International closed ranks behind the slogan of democracy to fight the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat. Within Russia, among the masses, the 
Mensheviks became the chief organizing force against the revolution which 
had brushed them so ruthlessly into the discard of history. 

The chief theoretical opponent of the Russian dictatorship was the leader 
of the Centrist forces, Karl Kautsky. Posing as a Marxist, Kautsky could 
not deny that Marx had predicted the smashing of the capitalistic State 
and the establishment of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. It was his task 
to interpret the phrase “dictatorship of the proletariat” so as to emasculate 
it. To him the term “dictatorship” could mean only a state of affairs, a form 
of government. The workers were to take over power by winning the 
majority of the people to their side in parliamentary elections. After they 
had won 51 per cent of the population, should any slave-holding minority 
rebel, then the majority could use ruthless methods against the minority— 
always in the name of democracy for all. A similar position was held by 
Morris Hillquit, leader of the Socialist Party of the United States.- 

Kautsky denied, indeed, that the revolution in Russia was even a 
working class one. The proletarian revolution could not come in a back¬ 
ward agrarian country; if it did come, then, like the boy who first saw a 
giraffe, one had to affirm “there ain’t no such animal.” More than a decade 
before, Daniel DeLeon had expressed the problem in an orthodox manner: 
“The theory hitherto has been that the Social Revolution would break out 
‘first in the most capitalistically developed nations, and then pull up the 
others. Was there a flaw in this theory.^ Are facts about to be produced to 
reverse the theory and show that the impulse is to come from the opposite 
direction.'”’® Kautsky answered his problem dogmatically: “The more a 
State is capitalistic on the one side and democratic on the other, the nearer 
it is to Socialism. ... In a number of industrial Stales the material and 
moral prerequisites for Socialism appear already to exist in sufficient 
measure. . . . But Russia is not one of these leading industrial Stales. What 

* Marx and Engels: Correspondence, Letler of Engels lo Bebcl, Dee;. 1884, p. 433. 

® See, M. iJUlquit: From Marx to Lenin, 

^ D. DeLeon: Russia in Revolution, pamphlet, p. 30. 
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is being enacted there now is, in fact, the last of middle class, and not the 
first of Socialist revolutions.” ^ 

Thus Kautsky believed that the only working class policy possible in 
Russia was to overthrow the Czar and to establish capitalism in Russia. 
The Socialists should then attempt to prepare the Russian workers, through 
long years of education, for the taking over of power. The revolutionary 
workers were to act as coolies for the impotent capitalists and to hand over 
the power to their exploiters on a silver platter. All this in the name of 
Marxism! When the workers insisted on retaining the power they had won, 
Kautsky scolded them, forecasting that this premature action could lead 
only to a tremendous blood-bath similar to the Paris Commune. The Dic¬ 
tatorship of the Proletariat in Russia being abortive, the workers would be 
forced into the petty bourgeois methods of violent revolution rather than 
to solid peaceful methods which workers in every civilized country, of 
which Germany was the model, were ^pected to use. 

To the old turncoat, Kautsky, the Bolshevik theory was the inevitable 
counterpart of the Blanquist adventurism which the Russians were repeat¬ 
ing on a far wider scale. He refused deliberately to recognize the fact that 
the Bolsheviks had legitimately won a majority of the workers in the 
decisive Soviets of the country. This was not sufficient, evidently, for this 
German patriot who insisted the Bolsheviks win the peasantry too. He 
bemoaned the brutality of Lenin and contrasted it with his own humanity. 
“As we have only the two alternatives—democracy or civil war—I myself 
draw the conclusion that wherever Socialism does not appear to be possible 
on a democratic basis, and where the majority of the population rejects it, 
its time has not fully come.” ^ 

Kautsky charged the Bolshcviki with plundering the peasantry, with 
robbing the bourgeois, and with bureaucratic absolutism. Thus did the 
Centrists join hands with the Mensheviks in asserting the necessity for a 
new civil war in Russia. These people, desirous above all of peace and good 
ethical conduct, were most blood-thirsty in declaring for war and violence 
against the Bolsheviks. Yet if it were true, as Kautsky maintained, that. 
the Russian Revolution was only a capitalist one, and if it were further true 
that Russia could reach only some stage of capitalism, no matter how hard 
the workers tried, then it would seem peculiar that the Centri-sts should 
have wanted to overthrow the very Bolsheviks carrying out capitalist 
processes. The fact is that the Kautskys stood in deadly fear of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution. 

Within the Soviets, the Mensheviks were able to take control of the 
country of Georgia in Asia Minor. The Georgian Social Democrats had 

^ K. Kautsky: T.hc Dictatorship of the Proletariat, pp. 96-97. * 

^ K. Kautsky: Terrorism and Communism, p. 220. 
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been the picked troops of Russian Menshevism after the first Russian revo¬ 
lution in 1905; Georgia had constantly returned them with the largest 
majority in the Dumas elections. Georgia was to furnish many of the 
Menshevik martyrs.^ Taking advantage of the October, 1917, Revolution 
headed by the Bolsheviks, which had declared that each nationality could 
determine its own future and could withdraw from the Soviets if it desired, 
the Mensheviks were able to persuade Georgia to declare her independence 
in May, 1918, and to quit the Soviets. 

While it was one thing to declare that any nationality could leave the 
Soviets, it was another thing to turn over Georgia to a new exploiting group 
of capitalists who would reinstall wage-slavery and use it to launch inter¬ 
ventionary armies to crush the Soviets. 

The Georgian Mensheviks by no means established a dictatorship of 
proletarians. They allowed landlords, capitalists, priests, the entire manage¬ 
ment of the old order to vote, freely to express themselves and to take 
advantage of every difficulty in order to bring back the aristocracy into 
power. When they went so far as to make deals with the French and with 
the Germans against the Bolsheviks, it was time to carry the civil war out¬ 
side of the immediate bounds of Russia and establish a workers’ rule in 
Georgia. In this the Bolsheviks were only acting on the old slogan: “Com¬ 
munism knows no boundaries. Workers of the world, unite.” 

Shouting dire imprecations against this so-called invasion of Georgia, 
the Mensheviks did their utmost to mobilize international resistance against 
“Bolshevik tyranny” and to arm the interventionary forces striving to crush 
the proletarian Soviet regime. 

All through the post-war period, the Centrists never let up in their 
deadly hostility to the proletarian revolution. In the United States, Morris 
Hillquit became the highly-paid attorney for anti-Soviet oil interests; only 
indignant working class pressure inside and without the Socialist Parties 
compelled him reluctandy to part from his clients. In Germany, Kautsky 
preached day and night the violent overthrow of the Bolsheviks. As against 
the Soviets, he proposed a democratic parliamentary republic with a gradual 
transition to capitalism. He urged organizers to unite the peasants with the 
soldiers in order to support peasant revolts against the Bolsheviks with a 
mutiny in the Red Army. Both were to be led by the Menshevik intel¬ 
lectuals. In this struggle, Kautsky proposed a united front between the 
Socialists and the bourgeois democrats against the Bolsheviks for the res¬ 
toration of capitalism, with social reforms for the masses.® 

Once in power, and with the Bolsheviks overthrown, the Socialists 
declared they would end the monopoly of foreign trade, terminate most 

' See, K. kautsky: Georgia, p. 20, pamphlet. , 

2 See, Kautsky: Bolshevism at a Deadlock, p. 156 and following. 
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of the collectives, liquidate the Red Army, and join hands with Germany 
in the League of Nations for real disarmament. Such was the program of 
international Centrism in facing the Russian proletarian revolution. 

2 

The Russian revolution exploded the entire stability of capitalist rela¬ 
tions throughout the world. Immediately after the war, communist revolu¬ 
tions occurred in Hungary and in Bavaria. In Germany the Kaiser was 
forced to flee and the government was placed in the hands of the Social 
Democrats. Even the victorious countries felt the impact of the revolu¬ 
tionary wave. Mutinies broke out in the army and navy in France. In 
England a vast general strike movement shook the entire country. As far 
off as North America, the general strikes in Seattle, Oregon, and in Winni¬ 
peg, Canada, showed that the old stability was no more. Outlaw strikes 
broke out in the United States on the railroads, in the coal mines, in the 
steel mills, etc., and a great movement for the nationalization of industry 
and for independent political action of labor took form. 

In every case the socialists did pioneer work to preserve capitalism and 
to destroy the militant, insurrectionary proletarian movement. In Germany 
the Majority Socialists were able to induce the Centrists to join hands with 
them in taking over the government. The chief task of these Socialists was 
to put down the communist insurrections. So bloody was the massacre 
of the workers under the socialists that the Independent Socialists, to save 
their prestige, were forced to separate from those led by Scheidemann and 
Noske. As a desperate measure to stifle the incipient revolutionary move¬ 
ment of the communist spreading through the country, these Majority 
Socialists actually went to the extent of calling out a general strike of the 
workers under their control. The workers, of course, were under the belief 
that they were demonstrating against reaction. Just as the socialists had 
used the general strike before merely for liberal and reformist purposes, 
so they were able to use it in 1918 for counter-revolutionary purposes. By 
the strike action, the communists were kept scattered and time given the< 
government to handle the situation. 

When the insurrectionary movement rose still higher, the socialist Noske 
personally took charge of the military forces, and placing the most reac¬ 
tionary Prussian Junkers at the head, went forward with wholesale plans 
to massacre militant workers. After the second general strike of the com¬ 
munists, Noske himself was responsible for the massacre in one week of 
fifteen hundred chained prisoners by machine gun fire in Berlin alone.^ 

Never were there better saviors for capitalist society than the German 
socialists. Undej: the Kaiser, the bourgeoisie had never taken dtrect control 

^ See, W. H. Crook: The General Strike, p. 507. 
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over the government. After the Kaiser had fled, it was the socialists who 
assumed control for them. In neither case were the capitalists themselves 
able to administer Germany direedy. “Without the fight put up by the 
organized German Socialist movement and the German trade unionists, 
Bolshevism would have gained the day in those dreary winter months. 
The German working class, and the working class alone, in those days 
saved Europe from Bolshevism. They received little assistance from the 
bourgeois classes—they had none to give at that time—and the only support 
they got from abroad was a continuation of the blockade.” ^ 

Once the revolutionary movement had been put down, the socialist 
government voluntarily relinquished its power, on the pretext that the 
general elections held showed that it lacked the support of a clear majority 
of the people. On the contrary, the elections had overwhelmingly demon¬ 
strated that a majority of the population were for a new social order and 
the abolition of capitalism, since the votes for socialists and communists 
swamped all others. However, the socialists refused to have anything to do 
with the communists and declared that since they themselves had not 
received the majority, history and decency compelled them to unite with 
the capitalists to form a coalition government to support the republic. Thus 
the socialists deliberately chose a capitalist alliance to preserve the system 
of exploitation rather than go with the communist workers for socialism. 

Essentially, the same situation occurred in Austria. “In Austria the 
Socialist movement, probably the strongest in the world in relative num¬ 
bers, discipline, and organization, deliberately refrained from any attempt 
to capture and hold the powers of government as a minority party.”® 
Here the situation was even stronger than in Germany, since Austria was 
flanked on either side, both in Bavaria and in Hungary, with communistic 
elements that had actually taken the power. The old Austrian empire had 
been shattered into fragments by its defeat in the World War. The 
Austrian socialists, therefore, were compelled to use the most revolutionary 
phrases and to pretend to act as the extreme Wing of the Socialist Centrists, 
. yet with all their talk, they steadfastly refused to join with the genuine 
revolutionary forces and stopped midway, after the flight of the emperor, 
with a capitalist democracy, using the specious argument that this was the 
“will of the people.” 

In their arguments against the Russian Revolution, the German 
socialists had affirmed that, according to Marxism, socialism could appear 
only in the most highly developed countries first of all. and thus the revo¬ 
lution in Russia was a mere putsch. It was now the turn of the Russians 
to reply that, since Germany was the most advanced industrial country, 

r M. J. Bonn: The Citsis of Emopean Demoaacy, p. 45. ^ ’’ 

^ M. Hillquit: Loose Leaves from a Busy Life, p. 281. 
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it was up to the German socialists to start their revolution there. The very 
arguments of Kautsky against the Russian Revolution should have led him 
to support the revolution in Germany. 

However, the German socialist Centrists were all too eager to denounce 
the revolution, not only in Russia, but in Germany as well. True, Germany 
was the most industrialized country and should have socialism first. But 
socialism could not come through violence. The workers were still a 
minority of the population; they had to be educated farther. The balloting 
showed that 51 per cent of the population had not voted for the socialists. 
It was therefore the workers’ fault that socialism had not arrived. During 
the war, the Kautskys had declared that the socialists had no arms to 
revolt and could not defeat the trained army of the Kaiser. The workers 
were engaged in war and would be shot down in a wholesale fashion. In 
short, conditions were not right for revolt. After the war, when the socialists 
had power, they declared that now ^at they were disarmed, they were 
surrounded by hostile victorious powers that would invade Germany and 
shoot down the revolution were it attempted. Thus, neither in Russia nor 
in Germany, either before or after the war, was revolution appropriate. 

Centrist theoreticians like Kautsky, in justifying their position, were 
forced to make an un-Marxian analysis of the world economic situation in 
which they found themselves. Imperialism was not an era of capitalism; 
it was merely a policy by which the militarist industrialist countries 
imposed their will upon the backward agrarian colonies. Imperialism was 
not inherent in the capitalist system itself, nor was it necessarily controlling 
throughout a whole period of time. 

To Kautsky, it was quite possible that imperialism would yield to a new 
policy of world capitalism which for convenience might be called ultra¬ 
imperialism. Just as within a country small industry had given rise to large 
monopolies that had put order and system where competitive chaos had 
existed previously,—as, for example, the United States Steel Corporation 
in the steel industry in the United States,—so international capitalism could 
evolve to the extent that it could eradicate all violent fluctuations and con¬ 
tradictions and establish a uniform system of order throughout the world. 

Such socialists also believed that it was quite possible that from the war 
there would emerge several dominant powers conceiving their interests 
best subserved if they were to join together in some international body 
for the partition of the world and the regulation of markets, prices, con¬ 
ditions of labor and production. Such powers would therefore become 
super-powers and would do away with competition forever. Under such 
Conditions of ultra-imperialism, world harmony would prevail. War would 
disappear. Thus' society could witness a peaceful civilization ordering 
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its life according to some plan, and constantly improving its standards. 

The establishment of the League of Nations seemed to these socialist 
dreamers a verification of their predictions. The League of Nations would 
really be a family lof nations that would do away with competitive clashes 
and regulate the world harmoniously. There would be estabUshed an 
international world court of justice, a gradual disarmament, a widespread 
education. Ultra-imperialism would wipe out the possibility of violent revo¬ 
lutions; it would gradually ease itself into a world socialist society. 

Socialist Centrists, like Hillquit *nd Kautsky, eagerly allied themselves 
with all the theories of Woodrow Wilson and the League of Nations. 
They would not admit the League of Nations and the World Court to be 
merely instrumentalities of the victorious powers to dictate their will for¬ 
ever upon the defeated. They repudiated all idea that under capitalism, 
even world monopoly could not do away with competition, rivalry, and 
nationalism, but only intensified these aspects of economic and social life. 

With such theories, however, the focialist Centrists became mere adjuncts 
to the diplomatic machinery of their respective governments. 

3 

In 1918 there occurred an Interallied Labor and Socialist Conference 
which undertook to lay the base for a general conference of the Second 
International, the first since the war. This conference was held in February, 
1919, in Berne, and included also trade union groups. However, the 
nationalist hostility that prevailed among the socialists prevented the con¬ 
ference from having any genuine international character. Some socialists 
refused to attend because of nationalist reasons, such as the Belgium Labor 
Party and the American Federation of Labor; others refused because they 
would have nothing to do with the Right Wing socialism embodied in the 
Berne Conference. Such groups as the Italian, Serb, Swiss, Roumanian, 
Bulgarian and Russian, were busy building a new or Third International. 

The Conference at once broke up into factions reflecting the wartime 
hostilities. Each side tried to place the blame of the War upon the other, 
the socialists representing the countries that had won the War being suc¬ 
cessful in placing the blame on those which had lost the War. All of the 
groups, however, were strongly in favor of a League of Nations constituted 
by delegates from the parliaments of each country. They declared for the 
principle of self-determination of every nationality. Also, they drew up 
an International Labor Charter to present to those meeting at Versailles. 
In fact, the whole Conference was only a labor lobby to influence Versailles. 

While qidorsing the League of Nations, the majority at the Conferencf 
did not neglect to attack the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. A minority, 
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however, maintained that labor should take no part in any attack against 
Soviet Russia. The Conference adjourned after setting up a permanent 
commission, which, in a formal statement, declared that the League of 
Nations was “the first effective international organ.” 

In the meantime, a deep split was taking place among the socialists. 
On the one hand, in a number of countries, the socialists were becoming 
the Government and, as governmental agents, were using their power to 
bolster up capitalism. Employers did little to prevent the vast swing of 
labor behind the socialists. The Intensational Federation of Trade Unions 
that had numbered approximately fifteen million increased to forty-five 
million immediately after the war, Germany alone springing from a litde 
over two million to over thirteen million in a short time. On the political 
field, the turning over of power to the Socialist Parties without too great 
resistance by the capitalists had induced large numbers of the middle class 
and strata of workers affected by them to rush into the Socialist Parties. 

In England, the Labor Party was able to adopt a program dealing with 
the relationship of labor and the new social order in which the Labor Party 
called for a national minimum wage, the democratic control of industry 
and nationalization, and a complete revolution in national finances, with 
exceedingly heavy income taxes on the higher brackets, and for the utiliza¬ 
tion of surplus wealth of the nation for the common good. The Inde¬ 
pendent Labor Party came out with a program of “Socialism in our time.” 
The Laborites were able to obtain 192 seats in the House of Commons 
in 1923, and, under the premiership of Ramsay MacDonald, formed the 
first Labor Government which lasted nine months. In 1924, although the 
Labor Party lost its governmental position, it was able to muster four and 
one-half million votes and practically wipe out the Liberal Party. 

In Denmark, the Socialist Party took over the government under the 
Premiership of Stauning. In Sweden, obtaining almost half the seats in 
Parliament, the Socialist Party put forth as Premier its leader, Branting. 
In Belgium, the Socialists received over 40 per cent of the votes cast and 
established Vandervelde as their Minister in the Cabinet. Everywhere they 
were becoming dominant forces for the maintenance of capitalism. 

After the War, a tremendous revolutionary ferment spread among the 
workers of Europe. In this period the Communist International and the 
Red International of Labor Unions were born. Against this Red Inter¬ 
national, a Trade Union Conference was called in Washington in 1919 for 
an eight-hour day. Another was convened in London in 1920, calling for 
the cancellation of war debts and the socialization of land, mines, and 
transports under the workers’ control. But these congresses seemed exceed¬ 
ingly pale in comparison to those held in Moscow. , 

^ R. P. Dutt: TA* Two Intemationds, p. 18. 
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On the extreme Right, the American Federation of Labor organized 
its Pan-American Federation of Labor to carry out from the labor angle 
the imperialist scheme of American capitalists to dominate Latin America. 
Conferences were held in Laredo, Mexico City and elsewhere, in which the 
A. F. of L, completely dominated the scene and made it plain that it would 
rule the labor conferences in the Western hemisphere, as the United States 
imperialists in the capitalist world. 

Later, with the defeat of the communist forces on a world scale, on the 
one hand, and stabilization within jlussia on the other, after the death of 
Lenin, the Soviet Union became recognized by various capitalist govern¬ 
ments. This change of front was reflected within the trade union ranks as 
well, and, in 1924, the International Federation of Trade Unions invited 
the Russian trade unions to join them and there was established an Anglo- 
Russian Trade Unity Committee. The events following the General Strike 
of 1926 terminated this venture. 

• 

Between the two international groups of trade unions, and between 
the communists and socialists, a third Centrist grouping had crystallized, 
popularly known as the Two-and-a-half International, made up .of such 
elements as the Independent Socialist Party of Germany, the Socialist Party 
of the United States, etc. 

These Centrists attempted to close the breach in labor’s ranks and to 
bring together the communists of the Third International and the socialists 
of the Second International into one joint organization. This they were 
unable to do, since under Lenin the communists refused to enter into any 
class collaboration schemes. Pretending to be indignant at the treachery 
of the Right Wing, and unable to join the communists, the Centrists formed 
their own group in Vienna, called the Vienna Union, in 1921. This inde¬ 
pendent grouping lasted until the end of the revolutionary wave and 
the beginning of the decline of the Communist International, when it 
quietly made peace with the Right Wing and joined forces with the very 
governmental agency it had denounced before. In 1923, the Vienna Union 
•capitulated and fused into the present Socialist and Labor International. 

This had always been the classic procedure of the Centrists. With the 
Left Wing, in Germany for example, they had pretended to be against 
the War, and, after 1916, they had formed an Independent Socialist Party, 
refusing to vote for war credits. When the revolution came in 1918, the 
Centrists hastened to join forces with Scheidemann and Noske for a gov¬ 
ernment that would uphold capitalism. In 1919, posing as indignant at 
the brutal treatment administered the Sparlicides and at the wholesale 
massacre of the workers, the Centrists again broke with the Right Wing. 
The chief rtfle of these Centrists then became to prevent the German masses 
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from joining the communist organizations of Karl Liebnccht and Rosa 
Luxemburg. Just as Scbeidemann in open court declared he had led the 
general strike of German workers in 1918 only in order to behead it and 
to save the German social order, so did the Kautskys organize their 
Centrist Independent Party only in order to channelize and to control the 
discontent of the workers and to lead them back to the Right Wing 
socialists of the Second International. What the Centrists did in Germany 
was done on an international scale by the Vienna Union. 

In the United States, the Socialist P#rty joined the Viennese Union for 
different reasons. But being composed to a great extent of foreign-born 
workers, especially those who had lived under the terror of Czarism, the 
Socialist Party could not avoid expressing the greatest sympathy with the 
Russian Revolution. The tactics of the Socialist Party leadership were a 
classical illustration of the methods of the Centrists. The Socialist Party 
came out for the Dictatorship of the Proletariat as advocated by Hillquit, 
that is, socialists were peacefully to obtain 51 per cent of the votes, and 
then revolutionarily to crush any minority pro-capitalist rebellion. 

The Socialist Party announced it was willing to support all the condi¬ 
tions laid down by the Third Intcrnadonal and, indeed, tried to affiliate 
to that body. However, there was one condition it refused to accept, 
namely, the establishment of an authoritarian international center that 
would control the program and actions of the various national sections 
formed under its banner. In phrases, the Centrists were willing to yield 
to every point of the program of the Communist International; all that 
they asked was that in practice they should be left alone, that no one should 
interfere with their interpretations of the program, with their leadership, 
with their mode of organization, or with their professed strategy and 
tactics. In short, what they desired was to appear as revolutionists but to 
be free to act as reformists. 

Of course, the Communist International rejected such Centrist ap¬ 
proaches and refused to accept the applications for affiliation. After the 
communists were removed from the Socialist Party, that organization rapidly 
moved farther and farther to the Right in the United States. * • 

The rewards of government leadership given to the socialists for their 
salvage of the old order were not to last very long. The contradictions of 
capitalism were to make impossible the rule of the skilled worker as it 
had made impossible the rule of the petty bourgeoisie. The social reforms 
demanded by the socialists and the trade unions as the price of their anti- 
revolutionism proved too costly. Capitalism had to dismiss t he se agents 
^d socialism was doomed to die as a counter-revolutionary force, as it had 
died as a revolttfiouary one. * 




